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THE OUTLOOK. 


N the matter of the Western railroad strike the 
decision of Judge Gresham has in effect affirmed 
the principles laid down last week by The Ohristian 
Union, that what a single man has a right to do,a 
body of men have a right to do in combination ; that, 
therefore, a withdrawal from employment by a 
number of employees in combination is not in itselt 
illegal, and, in the absence of evidence of a criminal 
intent, can be neither punished nor prohibited. Both 
sides to the proceedings conceded, what indeed could 
not be denied, that under the laws of the State no 
railroad could refuse to take the freight of any 
convecting railroad. It would seem inevitably to 
follow—though this question was not directly brought 
before the Court—ihat if it could be proved that the 
object of a strike was to prevent a railroad from 


eartying the freight of a coppecting road, i; would 











be an ilegal combination, because it would bea 
combination to compel a corporation to do an illegal 
act. To avoid the dangers of a legal prosecution, 
the engineers and firemen on the Santa Fé road 
struck, with a disavowal of any combination cr any 
orders from headquarters. This strike is now over, 
and the men have returned to their work. As re- 
ported by very fragmentary dispatches, the cause of 
it is involved in some mystery. The men had no 
grievance against their own road ; denied that they 
had received any orders to rtrike; simply stopped 
work, saying that they were tired, and decided to 


889 | take a vacation till the Ohicago, Burlington & Quincy 


strike was settled. The real and scarcely concealed 
object was, we judge, to stop the carriage of the 
Ohicago, Burlington & Quincy freight. The two 
roads are closely copnct«d, and many of the stock- 
holders are the same in both roads. The strike 
seems to have been as great a surprise to Obief 
Arthur as it was to the railroad officials, and, so far 
as we can jadge, it is due to his intervention that it 
has been stopped and the men have returned to 
their work. Such a strike, it hardly ought to be 
necessary to say, is wholly uvjustifiable. A strike is 
an act of war—to be resorted to only as a last resort, 
only in case of a definite and intolerable grievance, 
only after all attempts at conciliation and pacific set- 
tlement have failed, and never against an employer 
who is dea'ing justly with his own employees. 
It is no more right for the engineers on one road to 
strike in support of the striking engineers on another 
road than it would be for the officials of one road to 
discharge all their men in order to coerce into serv- 
ice the men who are striking on another road. When, 
as was probably true in this case, the object of the 
strike is to compel the road to do what the law for- 
bids it to do, the act is criminal as well as immoral 
and a blunder. Monday morning’s papers report the 
passenger trains on the O., B. & Q. road running 
with regularity ; but we receive the report with some 
allowarces. The loss to the road from the strike is 
estimated by an anonymous telegraphic dispatch to 
amount to six millions. This is probably a mere 
guess ; but the loss must have been very heavy. And 
it is probable that both shippers and passengers who 
can reack their destination by any cther line will 
avoid the O., B. & Q. until the stmke is formally 
declared off. We suppose that there is no question 
that its train service is seriously deteriorated as well 
as disorganized by this battle, which has been disas- 
trous alike to the company and to its men. Ohief 
Arthur seems to us to have kept his head throughout 
these difficulties, and to have done all that it was 
possible for a man in his position to do to secure a 
pacific settlement before the strike, to prevent it 
from spreading, and to protect the community from 
any acts of lawlessness or disorder by or on behalf of 
the strike, which has been notable among railroad 
strikes for the absence of violence. 





An important decision wes rendered by the United 
States Supreme Oourt on Monday declaring invalid 
the Iowa statute forbidding a railroad to bring in- 
toxicating liquor into that State unless a certificate 
has been furnished it from the Oounty Auditor of 
the county to which such liquor is to be transported, 
showing that the consignee is legally authorized to 
sell it. The Oourt held, in an opinion written by 
Justice Matthews, that the power to regulate or for- 
bid the sale of a commodity after it has been brought 
into the State does not carry with it the power to 
prevent its introduction or transportation from 
another State. Ohief Justice Waite, Justice Harlan, 
and Justice Grey discented from this decision, and 
maintained that the State’s right to protect the 
health, morals, yeace, and good order of its citizens 
authorized it to enact the statute in question. It 
will be noted that the Democrats on the bench were 


ip thig case opposed to acknowledging the right 





claimed by the State. The decision is of great im- 
portance, since under it apparently any individual 
may without restriction import liquor for his own 
consumption so long as there is any State in which 
the manufacture is not prohibited. The power of 
the State to enact and enforce anti-saloon legisla- 
tion is in no way abridged, but statutes forbidding 
the manufacture of liquor will be to very little pur- 
pose when liquor can be freely imported from other 
States. 


Owing to the snow storm, there was no quorum in 
the New York Legislature on Tuesday last, when 
the High License bill was to have been considered, 
and action was delayed for another week. Mean- 
while Senator Vedder has introduced a local option 
bil], and people will wait with interest to see whether 
the Republicans of New York will follow the exam- 
ple of those in New Jersey and Ohio, and support 
these measures. Of course the legislators will de- 
cide the question as a matter of party policy. If 
they should support the high license measure alone, 
they may win the opposition of the liquor men with- 
out winning the support of the more determined 
Prohibitionists. But no Prohibitionist can object to 
local option. It is the most satisfactory form of 
** step-by-step prohibition,” and most advocates of 
the reform believe that it must be brought about in 
this way. Local option avoids the scandal of laws 
openly defied, since the community which enacts 
them elects all the officers for the enforcement. A 
local option Jaw is in every community much more 
certain of enforcement than is a State prohibitory 
law, since the fact that the latter is apt to be a dead 
letter in neighboring communities has a paralyzing 
effect. However, the High License law stands a 
much better chance before the Legislature. It rep- 
resents the position on temperance questions which 
the average public sentiment is now ready to support. 
The Republican fear of losing the liquor vote does 
not appear to us well grounded. The /iquor vote in 
the Republican party is small, and, though the liquor 
dealers may be able to ‘*‘ knife” particular politi- 
cians whom they oppose, they are not able to trans- 
fer many votes now Republican to the Democracy. 
What is needed in this fight, as in every fight, is 
courage. If conducted in a half-hearted way, de- 
feat is certain. 








On Friday last the body of Emperor William was 
laid to rest in the quiet mausoleum at Oharlotten- 
burg, where lie his father and his famous and noble 
mother, Queen Louise. The splendor of the great 
pageant was of the most impressive character. The 
sincerity of the mourning of the nation was beyond 
question. For the preceding few days a continuous 
stream of people, many from far-distant districts, 
had passed through the draped cathedral where they 
might view the face of the dead Emperor lying 
there in state among masses of white flowers, 
colossal palm branches, and lofty exotic plants. 
Outside were bivouacked several bodies of troops, 
whose aid was more than once demanded by the 
strong cordon of police in keeping back the strug- 
gling crowd. It is estimated that on Thursday 
alone 800,000 persons visited the cathedral. Along 
the route, three miles in length, followed by the 
funeral cor!ége, were placed great arches and obe- 
lisks beautifully draped. Before the cathedral stood 
a black-covered amphitheater holding many thou- 
sands. Along Unter den Linden vast multitudes as- 
sembled to honor the Emperor’s passage in death 
through the avenue up which he rode in triumph in 
1866 and 1871. The road was strewn with pine 
vracches, over which the procession passed with a 
curious stillness. In the cathedral there was a 


strong contrast between the splendor of the audience 
and the simple but grandly impressive service. A 
brief eulogy by Dr. Koegel, the reading of Psalm 
3°, the chanting of } Know that my Redeemer 
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Liveth,” and the singing by all present Of ‘‘ What 
God does, He stilt does well,” wete the exercises, 
Then the coffin, covered with crimson velvet, was 
borne by officers of high rank to its cat. It was 
followed on its last journey by the Kings of Saxony, 
Belgium, and Roumania, by the Orown Prince Will- 
iam and his brother Henry, by the Prince of Wales, 
_ and by literally a crowd of princes, royal dukes, and 
delegates from crowned heads. Frederick III., Bis- 
marck, and Moltke were unable to join the cortége. 
In every detail of impressiveness the epectacle had 
been planned with artistic skill, and was carried out 
without slip or accident. At the Brandenburg gate 
was the brief inscription, ‘‘ Vale, Senex Imperator.” 
And so, amid the tolling of bells and the dall sound of 
distant cannon, Berlin bade farewe'l to the monarch 
and military hero it had so long loved and honored. 
It is a characteristic fact that, though the respect and 
grief were thoroughly genuine, yet, the dispatches 
say, the mext day the great city had resumed its 
wonted gayety, the theaters, which were to have 
been closed for thirty days, began their perform- 
ances, and the intrigues and merriment and bustle 
of the German capital were again in fall course. 





Now that the Emperor William bas been laid at 
rest, the feeling of sincere and universal sorrow 
gives place to extreme anxiety concerning the health 
of the Emperor Frederick the Third. 1t is impos- 
sible for those outside official circles to form any 
just jadgment of the real condition cf the Emperor. 
But everything confirms the growing feeling that 
his disease, whatever it is, is not only serious, but 
certain to be fatal at a near date. There is an inner 
history connected with the medical management of 
the case which is not likely to come to the knowl- 
edge of the world in any direct way. Bat hints are 
thrown out that the services of an English physician 
have more than professional significance in this 
case. There has Jong been at the German court a 
party bitterly opposed to the present Empress, whose 
ability and character are widely recognized even 
by her enemies. It has undoubtedly been the pur- 
pose of this intrigue not only to exclude the Em- 
press and her children from their proper share in 
the great furtane of the late Emperor, but, if possi- 

- ble, to prevent the recent Crown Princess from ever 
becoming Empress of Germany. If that event could 
bave been prevented, her status would have been 
greatly changed. If the Emperor had been in per- 
fect healtb, all intrigue would have been useless, but 
his disease afforded a possible occasion which the 
enemies of the Empress have not been slow to use. 
If the physicians attending the Emperor could have 
egreed that bis disease was incurable, and that a 
fatal result was not only inevitable but near at hand, 
his suecession to the throne might have been de- 
feated in favor of that of hisson. It is more than 
hinted that it wasto prevent this, which would have 
been the culmination of the plotted intrigues and 
their final success, that the Crown Princess insisted 
upon the attendance of an eminent English surgeon, 
who has taken a very conservative view of the 
Prince’s condition, insisted that he might recover 
and that he should not be subjected to the most 
extreme surgical operations which would have en- 
dangered his life. This interpretation of recent 
events is borne out by many circumstances which 
have not appeared in print, and has, in all probabil- 
ity, ground in fact. 





The new Emperor’s course will undoubtedly be 
modified by his pbysical condition. If it be true that 
he has but a short time to live, fe will attempt, in all 
probability, to do nothing more than to insure the 
position of his wife and family, and endeavor to 
impress the moderate epirit which actuates him on the 
counsels of his Ministers. The proclamation which 
he iseued last week confirms this interpretation of 
his present purposes, and has met with warm re- 
sponse not only from his own subjects but among 
the subjects of the nations who dread the outbreak 
of war. ‘‘Safely resting upon her own strength, Ger- 
many stands forth firm in the council of the nations.” 
‘¢She desires only to enjoy in peaceful progress that 
which she has won.” ‘‘Imbued with the greatness 
of my mission, I shall make it my whole endeavor to 
continue the fabric in the spirit in which it was 
founded—of making Germany the center of peace 
and to foster her welfare.” These phrases, among 
others, indicate the entirely pac‘fic tone of this prec- 
lamation, and are in harmony w.th the known pur- 
poses and political creed of the new Emperor. The 


patiiamentaty bodiés of the kingflomt aud@,en 








Emperor’s offictal cofamunications to the vi 


embody the same cofigervative 
the intégrity of Germany, to maintain pea, 
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govern according to the Consttttttion, are thie pledges 
is: 


which the new rtiler makes to his people. 
indeed, no more pathetic spectacle in the world th: 
the decline of this admirable and thoroughly trainéd 
ruler, possessed by an ardent love of hiscotiatry ad 
in sympathy with her progressive political life, at the 
very moment when it has become possible for him to 
direct her counsels, 
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Russia is following op her reeent appeal to the 
Powers who were parties te the Treaty of Borlin to 
straighten out mattete rh that much-troubled princi- 
pality by trying to induce Turkey to take the chestnuts 
out of the fire on her behalf. But Turkey has so 
often performed this office for various European Pow- 
ers that she is rather chary of the undertaking. 
Russia wants Tarkey to demand the fetlrement of 
Prince Ferdinand on the ground that his election 
was illegal because it has not been ratificd by the 
Great Powers. Turkey is willing to cet in motion the 
diplomatic machinery of moderate demand and in- 
terminablé procrastination whith she has so long 
worked with matchless skill, and has formally de- 
clared the illegality of Ferdinand’s position. But 
she is very unwilling to produce anything like an 
acu‘e crisis, and it is very unlikely that this ‘pro- 
cedure will bring Russia any nearer the settlethent 
of affairs which she desires in Bulgatia. The seven 
signatory Powers are all sgreed that under the 
Treaty the election of Ferdinand ought to have been 
confirmed by themselves. But there is great diver- 
gence of opinion as to the proper course to puratie, 
and to this divergence Bulgaria owes her safety. 
None of the Great Powers has any sincere desire to 
throw Bulgaria into Russian hands, and, while they 
are likely to acquie:ce in the technical position which 
Russia takes, they are not likely to do anything more 
aggressive. There isso much inflammable material 
in the Sultan’s dominions that his hereditary procras- 
tination and indecision are not likely to be oversome 
by Russian persuasion. 





There appears to have been very little strong op- 
position to the new rules of procedure which are 
hereafter to govern the House of Commons. Under 
these rules the Speaker is authorized, whenever one 
hundred members vote in the majority, to apply the 
closure, which terminates debate, and which makes 
it possible for the Ministry to control the time and 
business of the House within reasonable limits. The 
Speaker is also clothed with authority to order any 
member guilty of disorderly conduct to withdraw 
from the precincts of the House, and to silence any 
member who repeats his own arguments or the 
speeches and arguments of others. Heretofore one 
of the principal instruments of obstruction in the 
House has been the power of the minority to call for 
repeated divisions, each of which involves a con- 


siderable loss of time. Hereafter the Speaker will 


in his discretion be able to take a division by simply 
calling on the minority to stand up and be counted. 
This rule is to be applied only when the Speaker 
has reason to suspect the purpose of obstruction. 
One of the rules adoptei will make an important 
modification in the traditional methods of the House 
of Commons, and is likely to produce other modifi- 
cations in the future. Heretofore the House of 
Oommons has assembled at a late hour, and frequently 
sat untilthree in the morning. This is an abnormal 
and unhealthy habit; but there are many things 
which have recommended it, and it is of such 
long standing that the members are very reluctant’ 
to give it up. The wear and tear of a long session 
of Parliament, consuming night after night, 
has been very great, and has been specially hard on 
the Ministers, who have often broken down under it. 
Theee gentlemen have been compelled to stay in the 
House until three o’clock in the morning, ready at all 
times to take part in .debates, and to sustain and 
defend their measures well on toward daylight, and 
have been obliged to return to their offices at eleven 
o’clock in the morning to begin with their secretaries 
the work of another day. This has been a severe 
tax even upon strong men, and the feeling against 
it, although of slow growth, has at length secured 
an important modification. Hereafter the House of 
Commons will assemble at three o’clock in the after- 
noon and adjourn at midnight. This rule seems to 
have excited more earnest discussion than any other, 


s4 andthe Gldest members profess 
6 | certain, @nd not a little 
;} tlis change in the habits of the Howk®. 


as tothe resdlt of 





The anpual bufden of the Britiéli débt is to be 
re@uced One sixth. Mr. GladstOe Has indorsed Mr. 


}Gokthes’s project for the eonVérsion of three pef 


cents, Into two Rhd a ba'l peP cents. As the British 
debt now amounts to over $3, 600,000,000, the relief 
of the taxpayers thus affected is of great importance. 
Yet the change\is not a welcome one to the property- 
owning classes. They cannot deny its justice. They 
eee very cleatly that it is as absurd for the Goveri- 
ment ad fer an indi¥idtal t6 Bay too mich interest 
oh itsdebts. When the American Government bas 
shown its ability to borrow money at two and a half 
per cent., when even the State of Oario is now bor- 
rowing for less than three per cent., it is evidently 
bigh time for England to make the teduetion whieh 
Mr. Goschen proposes. The fact that the change 
has been delayed so long has been due to the vast 
bondholding interests opposed to it. English three 
per cents. have been the standard investment for 
trust funds, and as the trustees of such funds will be 
unwilling t0 invest thei elsewhere, the recipients 
will have their incomes seriously curtailed. Someof 
them half regret the public prosperity, the ‘‘ over- 
production” cf capital, which makes this reduction 
of interest possible. The fact that the statesman 
who has propored this change whith will so lighten 
the burden 6f the Roglish debt has always been a 
profound student of political economy is another 
illustration of the fact that political reforms advo- 
cated by thinkers and opposed by the moneyed 
classes are not always impracticable, 








General Boulanger is appatently bent tpon 
destroying the last vestige of faith in his diccretion 
and jadgment. Tho:e who were anxious to believe 
that there was something in the man which might 
prove of real use to his cotintry have suffered steady 
diminution of hope and confiderce for a long time 
past; and the last performance of Boulanger is 
likely to remove whatever hope still remained. It 
has come to light that he has reeent'y visited Paris 
three times withott authority from his superiors. 
This, under the circumstances, and lcoked at ftom a 
military point of view, was a serious cffense on the 
part of a general, but the manner in which it was 
done aggravates the cffense. Ono two occasions 
Boulanger disgu'sed himself and entered Paris so 
changed in perzonal appearance that the police did 
not recogn’z3 him. This performance bears close 
upon the opera bouffe, and will confirm the fear of 
those who have suspected that the opera bonuffe 
formed a large element in Boulanger’s character. 
That a man holding the position of Ganeral and 
commanding an army corps, who has recently been 
a member of the Ministry, should steal into the 
capital of his own country in disguise is from most 
points of view ridiculous. But President Oarnot 
evidently does not look at the matter in this light, for 
he has removed Boulanger from his command and 
placed him on the retired army list. There appears 
to be no question but that the disgraced officer bad 
milttary taletits in certain directions of a high order, 
and that he might have been of real service to 
France. Unfortunately, he attempted to be a poli- 
tician 3s well as a soldier, and that is a combination 
which Frenchmen holdin some dread, and with very 
good reason. On the whole, the disappearance of 
-Boulapger, if this prove to be his disappearance, 
from the field of action is auspicious both for France 
and for the peace of Earope. 





France and Italy are just now illustrating the 
various uses to which a protective tariff can be put. 
The French Obamber of Deputies has passed a bill 
which imposes a duty of fifty per cent. on raw silk 
imported from Italy, a measure which is likely to 
prove a boomerang of a serious kind. Those who are 
informed declare that the effect of the operation of 
the bill will be to close half the silk mills of Lyons, 
while the Italian silk growers, on the other'hand, will 
sustain slight injury, the demand for their products. 
beidg always greater than the supply. The Italian 
Government, not to be behind in this amiable and 
Obristian warfare, has imposed a tax of twenty per 
cent. upon iron, of fifty per cent. on copper, and of 
thirty per cent. on machines imported from France. 
What the effect of this action will be on the French 
manufacturers remains to be seen. Its real object 
is said to be the desire on the part of France to 





strike a blow at Gzrman commerce, that country 
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being able wider the presetit system to export goods 


at Italian rates of duty. The real: effect, however, 
of the action of both Governments will be fo tax 
their own subjects. 





The movement for laternational Oopyright steadi- 
ly gains grotind. The other branches of the publish- 
ing business are organizing to urge it, and’ many of 
those who have heretofore opposed it are now falling 
into line with the endeavor to secure for foreign 
writers a just and honest return for their work. The 
two authors’ meetings in aid of the movement, given 
in Washington on Saturday and Monday, brought 
together an audience of distinguished peopte at the 
focal point of action. Mr. Edmund Olarence’ Sted- 
than, who presided, made a short but very incisive 
opening address, in which, with mingled. wit aud 
satire, he sketched the present condition of things, 
and made a plea for jastice not only to the foreign 
but to the American writer. He declared that 
American writers are falling into line with the other 
workingmen of the country, and are organizing, not 
for higher wages, nor against convict or machine 
labor, but against the laborof foreign authors, which 
is taken without pay. The American author strikes 
not so much for his own rights as for jastice to his 
- foreign brother-worker in the same field. ‘“‘We 

need,” said Mr. Stedman, ‘‘to redeem this great and 
generous Nation from the charge of being a grand 
‘fence ’ for the receiving of purloined goods. It is 
our hope that one of the memorable records in the 
aunals of this Fifiieth Congress will be that through 
its wisdom the Chace Oopyright bill will become a Jaw 
of tke land. Oa yonder hill isto mo the fairest 
and proudest Oapitol the world can boast. This 
city is the mouthpiece of liberty and justice for 
all. Bat these States can never wholly escape 
the‘imputation of fostering a provincial, a colonial 
sentiment, as long as we depend for our mental 
sustenance upon inferior European chap-books, dear 
at any price, and continue to discourage the native 
literature which shows such vigor in spite of all re- 
atrictions, and which at this moment.is held in honor 
everywhere ‘save in its own country.’ ” 





CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—The House Oom- 
mittee on Fore'ga Affairs—Dzmocrats and R:pub- 
licans—have unanimous'y agreed te report the reso- 
lation of Mr, Hitt, which provides that whenever 
the Government of Oanada shall intimate the desire 
for commercial union on a uniform basis of customs 
and internal taxes, it shall ba the da'y of the Presi- 
dent to appriat a commission to prepare a plan for 
such union, The Oougressional sentiment in favor 
of reciprocity has of late been growing ‘marked, 
many Congressmen even favoring ultimate annexa- 
tion. Oa the same day that the Oommittee agreed 
upon this resolutioa the leader of the L'beral par'y 
in the Canadian House of Oommons urged that body 
to declare itcelf in favor of commercial union,—— 
At present, whenever a National bank disposes of its 
bonds, it is required to deposit with the G»vernment 
funds sufficient to redeom its outstanding circulation. 
As the circulation is rarely presented for redemption, 
the fund lying idle in the Treasury has been con- 
stantly accumulating. S nator Sherman has intro- 
duced a bill directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
invest eighty per cent. of these funds in the purchase 
of Government bonds. Another section of his bill 
authorizes National banks to issue circulating notes 
to the par value of bonds deposited, instead of ninety 
per cent. as now. This would increase the National 
bank circulation by $19,000,000, upon which the banks 
Would receive interest and no harm ba done to the 
Government, though Greenbackers might insist that 
the Government itself should get the interest on, this 
$19,000,000. Secretary Fairchild has written a 
letter to the Sonate Finance O>mmitcee opposing 
Ssaator Sharman’s bill, first, on the ground that 
it is not good policy to expand the currency, and, 
second, bscause the additional privilege given to 
National banks would force four per cents. to even 
& higher figure than they command at-present. This 
second objection has a certain amount of weight. 
——The Sonate has passed a bill providing for the 
compulsory education of Indian children. It orders 
the establishment of anu industrial boarding school 
on every reservation which contains five hundred or 
more adult Indians.—Senator Morgan has intro- 
duced a bill for the admission of Utah asa State, —— 
Daring the storm general lifelessness characterized 
the proceedings of Congress. Oae member expressed 





‘the belief that were it not for the telegraphic reports 
no one would care to go to Congress, The speeches 
are all made to the newspaper public. 











Genenat-News:—The United States Saprems Oourt 
has rendered a decision in the Bell telephone patent 
cases. The decision declares the Bell patent valid in 
all respects. Four of the justices concur in the 
opinion ; three dissent, holding that there was prior 
invention on the part of Drawbaugh.—tThe effect 
of the great storm of last week has nearly passed 
away ; the road; are open and business is proceeding 
as usual; scattered reports of deaths and suffering 
from exposure ate printed, but on the whole the loss 
of life is small considéring the extent and severity of 
the blizzird.—In Scotland and the North of Eng- 
land railway traffic has been interfered with by a 
heavy storm, several trains having been buried in 
snow-drifts.—The loss of at least one life in the 
fire in the Elberon flat on Madison Avenue, in this 
city, on Monday, emphasizes the necessity of provid- 
ing some means of escape from the great flat houses 
which refase to disigure their fronts with fire 
escapes ——The National Oonference of the United 
Labor party and the Unton Labor party of the West 
meets at Oincinnation May 15.——Nineteen persons 
were killed and about twice as many were hurt by 
the running off the track of a vestibule train on the 
Savannah, Fiorida & Western Riilroad, on Saturday 
last. ——For the first time in many years the Irish 
flag did not float on the New York Oity Hall on St. 
Patrick’s Day, Mayor Hewitt having given orders 
that only the flags of the Union, State, and city 
should be displayed. 





A FAITHFUL RULER. 


T the close of the great war which re estab- 
lished the German Empire, Oarlyle declared 
that the ascendency of German character and power 
in Earope was the most hopeful thing that had hap- 
pened for many a year. This ascendency meant, to 
his mind, unhesitating use of force backed by hon- 
esty, truthfulness, and sobriety of judgment and 
aim. The Germanic virtues are fundamental ; they 
are the foundations on which civilization is built, and 
their impress on Europe was far better for the world 
than the dissemination of the semi-fanatical, semi- 
Oriental ‘spirit of the Rassian, or the vainglorious 
Ohauvinism of the French. Ia the main Oarlyle was 
undoubtedly right in his judgment ; German a‘e:nd- 
ency has been beneficent. The development of the 
military system which has made Europe a huge 
barrack cannot be traced to German policy, although 
no country has worked more earnestly to fortify 
herself against all the chances of war. There are 
racis] antagonisms in Earope, there are national and 
territorial inheritances from the past, which maks a 
final and decisive struggle apparently inevitable. 
Bismarck is the foremost representative of the epoch 
of ‘‘ blood and iron,” but he was not the creator of 
the condition of tension in which Earope now waits in 
ceaseless auxiety for the morrow. He has had the 
sagacity to comprehend the situation and to prepare 
for it. Germany in arms is probably not so much 
the ideal of Bismarck as the necessity of the times in 
which he lives. The selfishness and greed of rulers 
and statesmen have often used great wars as oppor- 
tunities of aggrandisement ; but to-day a great war 
is the one event which rulers and statesmen are 
striving to avoid. The fear which haunts them all 
is that some untoward occurrence will fire the in- 
flammable temper of the masses and precipitate the 
avalanche, the dread of which can be measured only 
by the extraordinary precautions which have been 
taken against it. 

The Emperor William was a man whose adaptation 
for his time and work wa; so complete that it suggests 
the. quality of genius; the genius, not of creative 
effort, but of unerring perceptionand adjustment. A 
soldier by instinct, by training, and by necessity, the 
Emperor possessed in extraordioary degree the civic 
virtues of a great ruler. He was the servant of the 
State ; no man worked harder or more conscientious- 
ly for the subjects intrusted to his care. If he held 
them to strict obedience, he held himself with cqual 
rigor to the duties which, in their mutual relation, 
fell to him. Every German knew that the E nperer 
would have died at his post with uz flinching courage 
and constancy, and that knowledge silenced the lips 
of eriticiam and protest. Born when the youog Na- 
poleon was jast cetting out to write the most brilliant 








chapter of his history in the Italian campaign of 
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1797, the E r’s youth was stirred and shadowed 


by the tumult of the years that followcl. He saw 
his father driven from his capital, his beautiful 
mother overwhelmed with multiplied griefs, his 
country humiliated and prostrated. The roar of 
battle, the agitation of a long revolution, the over- 
throw of ancient thrones, the extinction of ancient 
kingdoms, the anguish of war when it pierces the 

heart with personal loss—these were the influeaces 
which surrounded bim in the formative years. It is 

not surprising that. unfaltering courage, stern sense 

of duty, the habit of obedience and command, should 

have represented to him'a sound national life, and that 

individual freedom and government by opinion should 

have seemed chimerical and dangerous. They were 

alien alike to his character and his education. Obedi- 

ence and duty rather than freedom and rights were 

the keynotes of a true and normal popular life; and 

in this it is needless to say there was something that 

commanded Oarlyle’s admiration, as there is some- 

thing which commands ours. A noble national life 

recognizes the two sets of traits and influences which 

must shape it as equally authoritative ; it holds its 

freedom with a sober sense of obligation, and protects 

its rights because it perceives so clearly the duties 

which grow outof them. Rights and privileges, for 

which this centrry has fought so earnestly, are noble 

and gafe only while they are held in indirsoluble union 

with obedience and self-sacrifice ; without these they 

mean licenseand ararcby. The Emperor’s absolutism 

was so grounded in the consciousness of obligation 

that we cannot but respect it, however we may rejact 
it as a political system’and doubtiits wisdom as a polit- 

ical policy. He held his subjects to a strict obedi- 

ence, but he loved them as his children, and the 

welfare of the State was the one great passion of his 

life. 

That life, begun amid so much disaster, was 

crowned with a suceess so impressive that it gave 

the career of the dead monarch a dramatic interest 

and completeness. {The boy whose sainted mother 

was brutally treated by Napoleon entered Paris 
twice with the victorious armies which overthrew 
him ; and late in life, after the most crushing of 
modern ware, the same boy, now an old man, in the 

palace of the great French king was crowned 
Emperor of Germany. A far-seeing policy, steady 
devotion to the work of the State, genius for select- 
ing great servants and resolutely supporting them, 

and two great wars, made the re-establishm nt of the 
Empire possible, and the coronation of the King of 
Prussia at Versailles will remain one of the most dra- 

matic pictures in history. It was the good fortune 
of the Emperor to have men of the first rank about 
him, but it was his genius to discern their undevel- 
oped capacities for statecraft and for war and to cast 
his fortunes with theirs. The fame of Bismarck is 
now so overshadowing that even the enemies of his 
domestic policy are estopped from criticism ; but 
twenty-five years ago the great record of successful 
diplomacy was yet to be made up, a sluggish nation 
was yet to be aroused, prejudices and antagonisms 
of ancient date were yet to be placated and overcome, 
princes were yet to be persuaded to surrender their 
rights, principalities to give up their autonomy, 
the question of the supremacy of the north over the 
south German was yet tobe settled, the great wars 
were yet to be fought and won. The foresight of 
Bismarck discerned the possibilities of the German 
race, but what he saw was a vision which was not 
visible to the people. In the early days of his reso- 
lute policy there were times when a man less brave 
and patient than the Emperor would have given 
way. There were times, no doubt, when even 
he would have yielded had not the iron will of his 
minister inspired him against his fears. It must 
remain one of his great claims upon the memory of 
the future that he stood fast by the statesman he 
had chosen until the end, and inthe hour of deagh 
they were still hand in hand. The statesman made 
his King an Emperor and the foremost ruler in 
Europe; the Emperor never missed occasion to honor 
by word and deed the servant whose genius had 
wrought for him with such marvelous constancy and 
success. 

Honest, fearless, laborious, virtuous, and crowned 
with years and honors, the venerable and vener- 
ated monarch has ‘gone to his rest. A singular 
unanimity of respect and sorrow has expressed the 
common feeling of men of eyery race for him, Prob- 
ably no man distinctively a soldier ever left fewer 
enemies or a greater company of friends behind him. 





The transparent sincerity of his character was as evi- 
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dent to those against whom as to those with whom he 
fought ; to the Frenchman as to the German, to the 
Liberal as tothe Oonservative. His personal virtues 
and the great achievements which are associated with 
his name reconciled men to the military temper of 
his reign and to the repressive policy of his admin- 
istration. It is no dishonor to the memory of this 
true-hearted and faithful ruler to express the hope 
that he will be the last of the great soldiers on the 
German throne ; that with him and with the condi- 
tions which surrounded him the necessity for abso- 
lutism, if such a necessity there has been, will pass 
away forever. Germany is to-day the most thoroughly 
trained and efficiently organized nation which the 
world has ever known. She has rendered immenee 
services to modern civilization, and her part will be 
a great one in the years to come. How fortunate 
would it be for the German people and for the world 
if in the coming years her splendid strength could be 
spent in the works of peace ! 








THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


AST week we set before our readers the essential 
features of the old theology—that is, the New 
England theology of the last century, as embodied 
in the two words government and justice. We put 
in contrast therewith this week the essential feat- 
ures of the new theology, as far as we can do so in 
so limited a space. 

According to the new theology, God is to be 
regarded, not as the moral Governor of the uni- 
verse, but the Father of whom the whole family in 
earth and heaven is named. He is the Teacher and 
Trainer of the race; the Shepherd who guides his 
flock and tenderly carries the lambs in his bosom ; 
the Vine-dresser who, finding the vine entangled 
among the weeds and lying on the ground, lifts it 
np, provides it with a trellis, turns its leaves and its 
branches toward the sun, prepares it for its blossom 
and its fruit; a Father the end of whose adminis- 
tration in the household is not justice, but redemp- 
tion ; who does all things that he may bring man- 
hood out of boyhood, virtue out of vice, strength 
out of weakness. 

The whole of his administration, therefore, is 
keyed to mercy and redemption, not to law and 
penalty. The human race are children to be devel- 
oped, not ticket-of-leave men to be watched and 
caught if they go wrong. Life is a school, humanity 
is in its tutelage, and God is the Teacher. God 
rocks the cradle in which the infant race is resting. 
He is its nurse. His kindnesses are loving-kindnesses, 
and his mercies are tender—that is, tending—mercies. 
The whole end of his government is, not to adminis- 
ter justice and inflict penalty, but to administer 
mercy and develop in man a divine character. The 
whole experience of life, its pain, its discipline, its 
otherwise inexplicable sorrows, are the operations of 
mercy. Their end is not punitive, but redemptive. 
The very bardnessrs of life, the very apparent cruel- 
ties of life, are the kindnesses of a God who through 
severity and through gentleness is working out the 
world’s redemption. Of this world one may see a 
figure in Hampton Institute, that wonderful school 
which General Armstrong has founded, and where 
he is educating five or six hundred negro and Indian 
children. These negroes rise at half-past five or six 
in the morning ; they are kept continually at toil of 
one description or another until half past nine at 
night ; they are under military discipline ; they are 
now in the workshop and now in the school-room. 
They are drilled, and every < ffense is marked, and 
every violation of law is punished. Ask General 
Armstrong why the rules of Hampton Institute are 
so rigid, why the toil is to continuous, why the 
burden of industry so seemingly unalleviated, and 
he will reply that this is just the diecipline the negro 
race needs to fit it for manhood ; that it has been so 
teng tended and cared for, that it has so long been 
kept from the hard experience of independence, that 
it requires more of hardness, more of toil, than the 
white race. The discipline is not for punishment, 
not for government ; it is for development, and out 
of it there grow nobility of nature and nobility of 
service. And from all through the Southern States 
there come back to Hampton songs of thank- 
fulness and gratitude to him who was so merciful 
that he had the courage, when necessary, to be 
rigorous. 

So God puts us, his children, in life, binds heavy 
berdens on our backs, gives us hard tasks, allows us 
to know the experiences of pain and of heartache ; 
for thus he makes us stvong. He brings us into the 
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circle and bids us wrestle with an opponent who 
sometimes throws us, and whom it is hard for us to 
throw, but in the wrestling our muscles grow strong 
and our nerves tense and our courage high, and out 
of the battle comes forth the hero. But the end of 
it all is not law, nor justice, nor punishment, but 
mercy, redemption, education. 

Anger and penalty, wrath and punishment, are 
accordingly but theinstruments of love. The penol- 
ogy of the universe, as well as its discipline, is re- 
demptive, as we are beginning to make the penology 
even of earth redemptive. Formerly, in the punish- 
ment of society, the problem was, how to inflict the 
severest penalties on the wropg-doer. The record 
of the punishments which man has inflicted on his 
fellow-man in the name of justice is a horrible 
record. The groans and tears which have been ex- 
torted by a merciless justice are like echoes from the 
bottomless pit ; rather let us say the distant sounds 
which our imagination hears from the bottomless 
pit are in reality but the echoes of our own cruelty to 
our fellow-man. We no longer justify in human 
governments the tortures of the rack, of the knout, 
of the ba: tinado, all once administered in the name 
of justice, and as penalties for wropg-doinug. But 
now we not only try to adjust penalty to the sin, to 
make it properly and truly retributive, to give justice 
back her scales, of which cruelty had robbed her, and 
bid her hold them steady until they reach an even bal- 
ance; we are passing on from even this to a still 
higher conception of the ends of punishment. Prison 
reformers are not content merely with a judicial 
system which shall be just. They are working to 
bring about in society a judicial system which shall 
be redemptive. 

A criminal is arrested, tried, convicted for forgery. 
He is sentenced to Sing Sing, to hard labor, for a 
given number of years. The judge, in determining 
how many years he shall remain at Sing Sing, con- 
siders what is the enormity of the « ffense, what the 
mitigating circumstance, and endeavors to adjust 
the penalty to the criminality of the deed that is 
past. Another criminal is sentenced tothe Elmira 
Reformatory. He receives what is known as the 
‘‘ indeterminate sentence.” He goes there, not for 
a specified time, but to remain until he is cured. 
He is taken by Mr. Brockaway, examined as to 
his past life; his past associations, his heredity, 
and judgment is formed as to his character 
and the possibilities of the future. He is put 
into the evening school and the day worksbip, and 
his work is adjusted, not with reference to getting 
the most money out of him now, but the most man- 
hood into him for the fature. His conduct is watched, 
a record is kept of it, he is promoted if he does well, 
he is degraded if he does ill, and when the authori- 
ties are satisfied that he has learned how to earn an 
honest livelihood by intelligent industry, and that 
his will and purpose is firmly set so to earn his liv- 
ing, a place is found in society where that living may 
be earned, and he is put into it. Thus the whole end of 
the Elmira Reformatory is redemption, not punish- 
ment. The term of the criminal service is adjusted, not 
with reference to the offense that is past, but with 
reference to the life that lies in the future. This is 
the modern conception even of justice. Thus society 
itself is beginning to make even its wrath tributary 
to mercy. So the new theology believes in the divine 
administration ; only with no blunderings and blind- 
neges such as characterize all human endeavor, the 
Infinite Love takes all criminal natures and works 
upon them, that it may work in them a true and 
divine manhood. There is no wrath but the wrath 
of love. There is no justice but the justice that 
works out the ends of mercy. It is the nature of 
God, and the nature of God’s government, and the 
nature of God’s punishments, to achieve cure, heal- 
ing, health, for humanity. And he who hag learned 
this lesson, he from whom the sinful passion has 
been eradicated, who has come into a divine man- 
hood, is discharged, not into the liberty of an indi- 
vidual and separate existence, but into the bosom 
and hrart and love of the Eternal Father. 


We set in these two articles before our readers 
what is miscalled the Old Theology, for in its present 
form it is hard)y more than acentury old, and what 
is miscalled the New Theology, for in its essential 
features it antedates the so-called governmental 
theology. We do not argue here for the one or the 
other. We put them side by side and so leave them. 
Their bearing on the question of future punishment 
and future probation we may consider in a further 
article. 
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A WORD FOR THE INDIANS. 


E call the attention of our readers to the 
extracts on another page from the advance 
sheets of the forthcoming report of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners. This report justifies fully 
the accounts we gave at the time of the outrages 
perpetrated on the Apaches by the Oolorado cowboy 
militia, and on Estermizin and his peaceful com- 
munity by cowboys who were not militia. This 
report is founded on official reports, and makes it 
unnecessary to retract a word which we said at the 
time in depicting these outrages and in expression of 
indignation at them. It is the duty of Oongress to 
afford what little reparation it can, and to make some 
provision against their recurrence. 

The table presented in this report gives encourag- 
ing evidence of Indian progress in education and 
civilization. But it also confirms what we have here- 
tofore said as to the bad faith of our National Gov- 
ernment toward the Indians. The money which we 
promised in solemn treaty to furnish in educational 
facilities for the Indians we have refused, or at least 
neglected, to furnish. The United States Govern- 
ment cannot be sued ; so the wronged and cheated 
Indian is without remedy. He has « legal right to 
this money, but no means of enforcing his legal 
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rights. The poor excuse heretofore afforded, that - 


the Indians would not come to schools, even if we 
built them schoolhouses, is now taken away. For it 
seems that more children are enrolled than there is 
room for in the schoolhouses which we have pro- 
vided ; while we have contracted to furnish all the 
school room they need, and have been paidin ad- 
vance for doing so. In plain Anglo Saxon, we are 
convicted by this report of being a great National 
liar to the Indians. Whether we continue to be so 
depends upon the question whether there is enough 
sense of honor in the present Oongress to redeem us 
from this disgrace by providing, even tardily, for the 
fulfillment of our promise to a people who have only 
our National honor to appeal to in enforcement of 
our promise. 

In the main we agree with what the Board say on 
the subject of teaching the vernacular to the Indians. 
The Board, however, has gone just as far asa strict 
regard to the facts would allow it to go in endeavor- 
ing to act as a peacemaker in its interpretation of 
the orders of the Department. Whatever constitu- 
tional authority the Bureau may have, it has no 
moral right to determine what a school which asks 
no aid from the Government may or may not do. 
Such a school may teach the Volay tk if it chooses. 
The Government has a right to prohibit all teaching 
of the vernacular in schools supported in whole or in 
part by the Government, and in our judgment it 
does well to do so. All our missionary societies 
would also do well similarly to prohibit all teaching 
of the Indian language to children in schools sup- 
ported wholly by themselves. This would sacrifice 
some Indian school-books, no doubt ; but books were 
made for children, not children for books. If, how- 
ever, any philanthropic or missionary society is so 
behind the age as to continue to rely upon the 
methods of John Eliot in the latter decade of the 
nineteenth century, it should be permitted to throw 
away its money if it chooses to doso. Sooner or 
later the men whose money is being thus thrown 
away will discover the misappropriation and put a 
stop toit. Toexpend in teaching the Indian ver- 
nacular such funds is to expend money contributed 
for education in methods which perpetuate igno- 
rance. But th’s js an cffenre which it is not the 
business of the United States Government to correct, 
by an imperial edict, issued by a subordinate of 
the third rank, in a subordinate department. This 
is not the way we right wrongs in the United States 
of America. 

The recommendations of the Bureau should have 
the heartiest indorsement of all lovers of justice, 
fair play, and equal rights. They will certainly 
have such indorsement from all who care for the 
Indians. 


HOMELY TALKS ON HOMELY TOPICS. 
VI.—THER IFT. 


HE ambition to have and to make money is an 
entirely legitimate ambition. It is illegitimate 

only when it overmasters the moral sense, and be- 
comes a resolute purpose to be rich at every cost. 
Wealth is power, and it is right to be ambitious to 
have power. It is just as worthy for a man of 
executive ability to be ambitious of wealth as it is for 
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a man of teaching ability to be ambitious of oratory 
or of literary skill. The essential moral condition is 
the same in both cases. The man of wealth must 
regard money simply as a means, just as the man of 
teaching regards oratory or literary skill as a means. 
The pulpit exhorts men to generosity. That is very 
well. Yet Iam persuaded that more men are ruined 
by a lack of ability to earn and to keep money than 
are ruined by too great covetousness and avarice. 
In America the miser is rare, and the spendthrift is 
common. This is all the introduction which I think 
it necessary to give by way of pretace to four rules 
for making and using money. 

1. There is only one legitimate way of making 
money—by honest industry. He who makes money 
by taking it out of his neighbor’s pocket, without 
giving his neighbor an equivalent, does not make 
money at all; he simply steals it. He may do this 
pocket-picking by reputable methods or by methods 
that are disreputable ; but pocket-picking, whatever 
the method, is always dishonest. Any transaction 
the object of which is to make A richer by making B 
poorer is in the nature of theft. Naked we came 
into this world, naked we shall go out of it. No 
skeptic is so skeptical as to deny this proposition. If, 
then,after living twenty years, we possess apything, 
we must have gotten it either by receiving it asa 
gift, by producing it by our industry, or by stealing 
from our neighbor. There is, perhaps, a fourth way : 
we may share in a general increase of wealth which 
we have done nothing to produce. This can hardly 
be called theft, put it can hardly be called honorable 
industry. I meet young men contiuually whose 
ambition seems to me to be upside down ; they are 
ambitious to get all that they can instead of being 
ambitious to do all that they can. Mr. Fletcher 
Harper once said to me, ‘‘ There is more pleasure in 
earning money than in either having it or spending 
it.” This pleasure in earning money is the solid satis- 
faction which comes to a man who is conscious that 
heis doing the world good service ; the money that is 
paid him therefor is incidental and secondary. 
Money is only a convenient medium for exchange of 
services. For my own part I would a great deal 
rather give more service and get less than give less 
service and get more. The discomfort of receiving 
more than I deserve would be immeasurably greater 
than the discomfort of deserving more than I got. 
Indeed, in the latter feeling there is no discomfort 
at all, but rather a pardonable and honorable pleas- 
ure. 

Loafing does not earn money, and it is the 
loafers who are generally the grumblers. It is 
astonishing how many men will gather in a great 
city to see one man dig in a cellar. Obance does not 
earn money, whether the chance be by the throw of 
the dice or by the rise and fall of stocks. The loafer 
lives on other people’s money, and the gambler takes 
money out of other people’s pocket and puts nothing 
back in return. The first ambition of every man 
should be to give a value equivalent for every dollar 
received, and according to the New Testament meas- 
ure of economy—‘‘ Good measure,’ pressed down, and 
shaken together, and running over.” He who gives 
in lite’s matket in that way will in the long run find 
it given to him on the same basis. 

2, Spend less thanyou earn. Self-denial is at the 
foundation of all secular success. My father told me, 
when I was a boy, ‘“‘I am resolved always to have 
plenty of money.” ‘‘Easier said,than done,” I replied. 
‘‘ Not at all,” he answered ; ‘‘ perfectly easily done : 
spend less than you earn.” I once said to a very 
successful business man, ‘‘ I do not pretend myself to 
be a business man.” He replied in almost my father’s 
wordr, ** There is only one rule for success in business: 
spend less than you earn.” The poor man imagines if 
he were richer he would have plenty of money, but 
he is mistaken ; no one has plenty of money ; our 
wants increase faster than the supply. It is as much 
& digappointment to a railroad magnate not to buy a 
new railroad as it is to a boy not to buy a new goat- 
cart. Grade your income to your expenses ; that is, 
spend what you want and set yourself to earn the 
money, and you will always be pushed, harried, per- 
plexed, worried, and will live on the edge ef bank- 
ruptey. Grade your expenses to your income ; that 
is, determine what you will spend, not by your 
wants, but by your possessions, and you will always 
be easy and comfortable with a quiet mind. 

8. Spend your money after you have earned it, 
not before. Buy with your wages in your pocket, 
not with the prospective wages which you expect to 
have in your pocket when Saturday night comes. So 
keep out of debt. Hope inspires the man who is 





earning for future expenditure ; debt drives the man 
who is earning for past expenditure ; and if makes 
an immeasurable difference in life whether one is 
inspired by hope or driven by debt. Money earned 
is money valued. You recognize the worth of the 
dollar by what you have put into it; bat a dollar 
unearned is adollar unmeasured. Wealways under- 
estimate the cost of work which is to ba done in 
the future. I am almost inclined to favor the 
abolition of all laws for the collection of debts, 
except those involving liens, like mortgages, or those 
founded on fraud and false pretense. It would 
break up the credit system and help to compel men 
to pay as they go. Debt is second cousin to dis- 
honesty. When oneincurs a debt without reason- 
able assurance of his ability to pay it, the re- 
lationship of the transaction to dishonesty is 
much closer. I would rather wear a threadbare 
overcoat which belongs to me than a new one which 
belongs to my tailor, and if I have not paid for my 
coat it belongs to my tailor. Owe no mananything, 
but to love one another, is the eleventh command- 
ment. 

4, Maintain a moral perspective in expenditure ; 
adjast expenditure to real needs, not to temporary 
inclinations. The young man who spends ten cents 
for a cigar but cannot afford to subscribe for a 
newspaper, the workingman who drinks two or three 
glasses of beer a day but cannot afford to send his 
boy toschool, disregards moral perspective. [¢ is well 
for us to remember that whatever we do not spend 
for one thing we have in hand to spend for another. 
Every exp2nditure debars from some other expendi- 
ture. In buying an article it isnot enough to say the 
article is cheap for the money. Is it the very best 
thing that this money can get for me and for mine? 
A wise moral perspective will pat home first in all 
expenditures, and in the home the intellectual and 
moral well-being of the children before temporary 
and sensuous gratification. 

These four rules are very simple. I do not say 
that obedience to them will make the reader wealthy, 
but it will certainly make him comfortable. Earn 
your money by honest industry ; earn more than you 
spend ; earn it before you spend it ; and spend it for 
the best things. Latovs. 


We have received $4 from Mr. 8. E. Eastman for the 
Burnham Industrial School, and have forwarded it to the 
Secretary, Mr. W. F. M. Round, Bible House. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, ] 


N Boston the past week the great effort has been to 
find New York, for several days the feeling being 
that only a Schliemann who could find the site of ancient 
Troy would be equal to thetask. We felt throbs of the 
snow-embargoed city by submarine cable. The only 
‘way to New York was cia England and France. Atthe 
Hub all was right—no blockade, no blizzard ; but a few 
miles away, at Farmingham, thestorm monarch quaran- 
tined all east-bound trains ; traffic was suspended, no 
shipments, no invoice, mails among the things that were, 
but horse-cars and local trains doing service as usual, 
At the post-cflice it was loafing time for the employees, 
The sea was rough, but several fishing vessels came in 
{rom the Georges, ice-shrcuded, one of them narrowly 
escaping a “‘capeize” in passing Minot Light. The 
Raymond excursfonists who left Boston for California 
Monday night were detained two days at Fitchburg, 
We had an object lesson fn being cut off from trade 
outside of our own limits, seeing what a pitiable plight 
our manufacturers and dealers would be in without for- 
eign markets—forelgn to our municipality, Home 
protection of this sort would be speedy self-dest:uction, 
Expresses, railroads, would receive ne freights ; business 
men, clerks, all were at their places, but there was only 
local trade. The courts went on with their jural affairs, 
deciding an important and hotly contested suit for com- 
mercial libel, a merchant who has seen financial trouble 
claiming $75,000 damage of a commercial agency for 
its rating of his standing ; but the jury could find no 
redress. At the State House important matters were 
discussed and acted upon in supreme indifference to the 
snow-buried communities, one bill getting its deserved 
quietus after lengthy debate—the town of Beverly escap. 
ing division for the second time, last year by the Gov- 
ernor’s veto, this year by a square negative in the House, 
Boston people who summer at Beverly Farms not being 
allowed to escape taxes and organizs an aristocratic 
municipality for their own sweet convenience, In’ Music 
Hall a fair ran through the week for the benefit of the 
Home for Intemperate Women, with concerts each 
evening by musicians and choirs giving their se: vices. 
It was not till Saturday morning that we became con- 
scious that New York was still a reality and not a 





buried myth. Long delayed and largely accumulated 
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mail pouches began to give up thelr contents, freight 
was moving, the telegraph dolag moderate service, and 
the wheels of traffic once more rolled on in thelr wonted 
tracks. The objact lesson of the storm has vividly filu;- 
trated the dependence of our boasted modera clviliz:- 
tion, its Titan arms and nervous energy, up?n the skie); 
a little change in the temperature, sun and afr and cloul 
in league to send special currents along isothermal lines, 
and man, with all his energy, is weak as a child. 


Ten years ago Mrs. Quincy A Shaw set in motion 
private kindergarten schools, paying all the bills and 
supervising them herself. They have proved to be a 
decided success, thelrutility boing recognizsd by edu- 
cators who think they should be incorporated into tho 
system of public education. Mrs. Shaw, having ac- 
complished her purpose in demonstrating the feasibility 
of the system, requests the city to take and opsrate 
them, and an order has passed the Common Council, 
which it {s expsctedthe Aldermanic Board will sus- 
tain, asking the School Committee to appropriata 
$20,000 for this purpose. Thus again private enterpriss 
has had to furatsh visible demonstration of the utility 
ofa system of elucation before public educators would 
take to ft. 


Of forty-seven church services advertised in an even- 
ing paper last Saturday, forthe pulplts of Boston on the 
following Sunday, eighteen gave topics of discourse, some 
of them quite sensational : ‘‘ Going Nowhere—a Losson 
from the Great Storm ;” “ The Evil Eye ;” “ Am LaSaa 
or a Whale?” “No Pawing Hore—the Signal on the 
Highway.” These forty-seven announcements were for 
Protestant pulpits, and some of the announced topics 
were for the churches that are not generally regarded 
as sonsational. Among the pulplts that do not publish 
topics, except special notices of unusual meetings anti 
extraordinary occasions, ara the Old South, Cantral, 
Trinity, Mount Vernon, Wilmot Avenue, and Si}. 
Paul’s. There is no escapiag ths conclusion that sp3- 
clal exertions are needed in many of the Boston 
churches to keepthe altiings filled, In the count I have 
made for this week, several of the pulplits which ars 
accustomed to advertise attractive subdjacts took a con: 
servative fit and only gave place and time of service. 











The ‘Eventing Transcript” brought out last weak 
the repcrt by a student from his note-book of whit 
Professor E. A, Park sald in 1880, in answer to tho 
question, ‘Is eternal punishment an essential doctrin: 
in order to salvation?” Professor Park made the em 
phatie statement, ‘‘ I do not believe it is essential {n orda: 
to be saved for a man to balleve in a haaven or a hell, 
or that Christ is God, or that there {s an atonemont, or 
that there is a Bible, or even a God at all,” etc. Q10t- 
ing the paragraph, the Springfisld ‘“‘ Rapublican ” took 
occasion to point a theological moral, declaring that this 
same Dr, Park “has been at the bottom of the bitter, 
incessant persecution of his successor at Andover, who 
holds the hypothesls of a most limited s»vation fn a 
slightly different form from that in which D:. Park 
himself has always preached {t.” I remember that soma 
four years ago The Christian Unton gave {ts readers ia 
full, word for word, this paragraph from tue student's 
note-book, and editorfally commented upon it! Doosit 
take four years for information to get from New York to 
S;ringfield ea Boston ? 


Passing along Washington Sirest last week I ob- 
served a street vender of pictures offarlag cabinet s!z3 
photographs of the pugilist, John L Sullivan, for fiva 
cents each, observing that three weeks ago these plct- 
ures sold for fifty cents! Asthe great pounder falle1 
to ‘knock out” the Englishman in hls refined art of 
face-brufsing, the disgrace ‘‘ knocked” his pictures 
** down” to five cents in Boston! The herc-worshipors 
who crowded the streets in the vicinity of the bulletins 
on the day of the fight were disgusted by the reports, 
and if their John had won there would be a corner 02 
photographs of him, OBSERVER, 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, | 


O far as one can judge from reports given by {is 
cflicers, the Chicago, Burlington & Qulney Rail- 
road seems to have secured nearly all the engineers that 
it needs, and to be running all of its passenger trains 
but two, and a large number of its freight trains, a: 
usual, The General Passenger Agent reports earning: 
in his department to be within $1,200 per day of what 
they were last year, and that the company now ha; 
1,058 engineers, and requires only 146 more. The ra- 
ceiver of the Wabash road had already rescinded his 
order not to receive freight from the C , B. & Q,, befors 
the question could be submitted to Judge Gresham 
under the Inter-State Commerce Act. It is not probable 
that the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers will 
attempt a conspiracy to prevent other roads from 
performing their duties under the Untied States law. 











Tne impression is very general that the Brotherhood 
deviated greatly from the wise policy which has char- 
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acter!z2d them for the last few years In making this 
strike,and that, while they have seriously inconvenienced 
& great many people, they themselves must be the chief 
sufferers. The strike has certainly thus far been con- 
ducted in a fair and manly way, and is what every 
person who is dissatisfied with his employer has a right 
to do, and often doesdo. But ft has also made the fact 
very evident that when a company of men voluntarily 
leave an employer, and have received their wages, they 
cease to have any claim on him, and have no more right 
to demand employment of him ‘han other people have. 
The public perceives, if the strikers do not, that there is 
no difficulty at prasent between the O, B. & Q railroad 
and its engineers, but entire harmony. Whatis apparent 
is that certain men who for three weeks have not been 
its engineers, and probably nevor will be, are trying to 
force the road, not only to employ them on their ow= 
terms, and so dictate to it how it shall conduct its bust- 
ness, but also to discharge men who are able and willing 
to do the work. The strike is not wholly an evil if by 
means of it men get clearer ideas of what they are doing 
when they leave steady employment. A grievance 
between an employer and an employee may he sub 
mitted to arbitration, but it is hard to see how men who 
are not employees can demand arbitration between 
themselves and somebody who does not want to employ 
them, and by whom they choose not to be employed 
excepting on their own terms. Whatever claims the 
former engineers had have been transferred to the 
present engineers. To discharge the latter for the sake 
of giving their places to men who tried to injure the 
road, even if ic were a good piece of business, would be 
to do a real grievance. It would be loving one’s 
enemies at the expense of one’s friends. 





The Rev. Dr. Falton, whose anti-Catholic crusade 
began in the First Methodist Church, and who, when 
that building was no longer at his service, found a 
temporary platform in two Baptist churches, made an 
arrangement with the managers of Battery D to hold a 
meeting in that building on the 5th, and lecture on the 
topic, ‘Is Popery in the Way?” But when an audi- 
ence of some 500 had waited until they were thoroughly 
chilled, it was announced that the city authorities, 
fearing a riot, had refused to allow such a meeting to 
take place, and the orator of the eyening was obliged 
to do his talking with one arm embracing a lamp-post 
and his feet on the railing below. If, as 1s currently 
reported, Dr. Fulton came here for the purpose of 
advertising his book, it is quite probable that he was 
more successful because the desired bulliing was closed 
than he would have been if he had met with no obsta- 
cles. A great many people, however, who heartily 
disapprove of his attacks on the Catholics, are quite 
indignant that he should have been denied a hearing by 
any action of the Chief of Police. Perhaps nothing 
would ald Dr. Fulton in this work which he has under- 
taken more than to acquire something of the character 
of a martyr ; and it surely Is a dishonor to the Catholic 
Church if it is supposed that bloodched would regult if 
ever so violent addresses were made against it. It is 
now stated that Dr. Folton will visit Chicago again in 8 
few weeks, when doubtless arrangements will be made 
so that all who wish may hear him. 


The Chicago Symphony Society which has been 
recently formed to revive the musical prestige that the 
city at one time acquired through its oxchestral concerts, 
and to meet a present demand, gave its Initisl concert 
on the 9th under the directorship of Hans Balatka. 
The intention of the Socle'y is to render instrumental 
music of a high order, and this concert was simply the 
beginning of what promises much greater things for 
next year. The new movement has the support of 
many of the most cultured and wealthy citizens, and 
the audience that assembled, in spite of the weather, 
‘was liberal in its expressions of approval of the work 
that Is being done, The week previous. the Apollo 
Club rendered, for its third concert this season, the 
choruses of the “ (dipus Tyrannus” according to Pro- 
fessor Paine’s music. The reading was done by Mr. 
George Riddle in a very excellent manner. Theconcert 
ended with Mendelesohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” rendered 





in a grand way by the entire club, under the leadership; 


of Professor Tomlins. 


Another pleasant event in the Congregational family 
‘was the dedication, on the 4th instant, of the new house 
of worship of the Leavitt Street Church, of which the 
Rev. Theodore P. Prudden fs pastor. The dedicatory 
services were conducted by the church alone in the 
morning, the paster preaching the sermon. In the after- 
noon a meeting for fellowship and fraternal greetings 
was held, to which not only the Congregational churches 
but those of all denominations in the neighborhood 
were invited. In this meeting, which was very enjoy- 
able, part was taken by Drs. Goodwin, Little, Noble, 
and Gunsaulus, Dr. Perrin, of the Baptist Church, Dr. 
Faucett, of the Methodist Church, Bishop Fallowes, of 
the Raformed Episcopal Okurch, and the pastor. 
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AN ARTIST-NATURALIST’S WORK. 


; HOSE who bave followed the work of Mr. William 
Hamilton Gibson in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine” have 
)@alned some idea of his remarkable industry and falth- 
ful study of nature, but the exhibition of his water- 
jcolors and drawings at the Amorican Art Galleries hag 
jsurprised even his friends. Tis is the first opportuni 
twhich the public has had to see a eomplete collection of 
\Mr. Gibson’s work. The datoty catalogue contains 
(864 numbers. The first eighty-four are {llustrations 
ifrom the “' Highways and Byways,” and consist for the 
jmost part of proof-engravings. The original designs 
'were drawn on the Boxwood block; as was necessary 
i before the introduction of photographing on the blook,: 
jand were therefore destroyed in the process of engrav- 
‘ing. These are followed by 185 drawings and proof. 
engravings illustrating Mr. Roe’s ‘‘ Nature’s: Sarlal 
‘Story. No less than 222 drawings and proofs bring 
‘before us the artlet’s ‘‘ Happy Hunting Grounds.” 
‘Then comes a change to summer skleg in the S uthern 
series of drawings and proofs illustrating the articles by 
Rebecca Harding Davis and Charles Dudley Warner 
ventitled “‘New Orleans,” ‘‘ The Acadian Land,” and 
|** Here and There ip the South.” Mr. Glbson’s beauti- 
‘ful tribute to the memory of the master of the Gunnery 
/School is presented in fifty-six drawings and proofs, 
The designs for ‘‘ Pastoral Days,” as Mr, Gibson informs 
Ws, were drawn on the block before photography on 
wood came into general use, and, like those for the 
‘Highways and Byways,” were obliterated by the 
jengraver. There are ninety.one proof engravings and 
)duplicates, followed by thirty-one fMlustrating the 
'** Heart of the White Mountains.” A few miscellaneous 
studies of flowers and pigeons precede a reries cf 
‘reproductive drawings ¢x:culed some ten years since, 
jand a small group of decorative and educational 
‘designs. The next division of the collection includes 
‘drawings io black and white and monotint, which show 
jan active spirit of inquiry into means, and a constant 
)effort to flad out the means best adapted to special ends. 
{There are studies in gouache, pencil, crayon, pen and 
\ink, sepia, lampblack, charcoal, oil, pastel, and smoke, 
|Last of all, if we follow the order of the catalogue, are 
150 sketches, siuiies, and finished pictures In water- 
\colors, “‘ covering a period of ten years.” 
. “This résumé of Mr. Gibeon’s work shows the impor- 
sibility of any detailed description of these evidences of 
ja study of nature which has been characterized by 
remarkable industry az well as thorough sympathy 
end truthfulness. The largest of the galleries is made 
‘bright and cheerful by the water-colora which occupy 
the greater part of the wall space, Nearly all the sub- 
jects have been found in rural New England, many of 
them in and about Washington and Judea, Counecticut, 


‘others in the Berkshire Hills, and a few in the White |' 


(Mountains. In one of the “centers” hangs s large 
study of a brown New England pasture, with gray rocks 
half covered with vines which have felt the touch of 
an autumn frost, likethe{rregular groups of trees, This 
might almost be a glade in the famous forest of Fontaine-. 
bleau, and yet it is only a bit of a homely Now England 
farm. The title might be ‘‘ Penseroso ;”.and near by. 
fs “‘ Allegro,” a study of an apple orchard daintfly., 
robed in pink and white. The walls offer.an {llumipated | 
record of the seasons. There are fields dotted with the 
flowers of May and June, meadows where brooks are 
mearly hidden beneath the lush luxarlance of July 
grasses, roadsides in August with the golder.-rod lighting . 
tang'es of vines, September thickets where sumach. 
em landscapes splendid with the hues of a New 

ngland October, stretches of fields and woods vested 
with November’s melancholy, and here and there a. 
glimpse of woods in winter. There are shadowy. 
swamps and fat intervales where the sunlight gilds the 
middie distance, studies of rocky slopes, moorlands, 
oaks In autumn, approaching showers, and the mist 
rising from the lakes. Mr. Gibson rarely introduces 
figures into his Jandscapes. A favorite plan seems to be 
to elaborate the fl>wers, trees, grasses, and what not of 
the foreground and to strengthen the middle distance 
with light and color. Perhaps the illustrator’s habit 
has caused an excess of detail, but these fresh, bright 


}-water-colors form a gallery of charming pictures of rural 


New England. 

In the same gallery are the “ amoke pictures,” cley- 
erly made with the smoke from a gas jot attached to.a 
rubber tube, “manipulated,” as the catalogue says, 
‘with creative skill and judgment.” The illustrative 
drawings and engravings can be but hastily touched 
upon, but it would be pleasant to linger over the artist’s 
sympathetic studies in our woods and fields. Here are 
glimpses of dark mountains and broad, silvery stretches 
from the beautiful panorama of the Hudson, and near 
at hand are minute studies of cicada, crickets, and 
others of “ the singing wings” of our fields. Mr, Gib- 
son takes us into the woods, and tells us of the strategy 
of the chewink and the pranks of the oatbird, of the 
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over the partridge caught half buried in the snow ; and 
these shadows of woodland life ara relieved by piciures 
of Iissome tquirrels gamboling or searchiag for food 
beneath the trees, and birds at play among the boughs. 
Here and there the human element enters into the land- 
ecape, and we see metry sleighing parties underneath 
arches of evergreens weighed down with snow, hunters 
in quest of rabbits, homestead Hghts shining through 
the trees, the search for water with a ‘‘ divining rod” of 
wiich-hazel, shac-fishing on the Hudson, and sketches 
of Creole life and the Acadian land. Nothing in nature 
has been too humble to be studied. In his own back 
yard the artist has found more than others might be 
able to discover in a county. A Illst of the fl>wers, 
grasses, and even fungi, exhibited in these drawings 
would seem like a wholesale citation from the botanies. 
As I have hinted, the artist shows us flora and fauna as 
they are in real life, and describes their physiology, 
never contenting himself with ‘‘ dead nature,” with the 
accumulation of mere studies of still life. He tells us 
how the witch-hazel grows, how plants are propagated, 
how the sap moves in the trees, and he psints for us the 
humors and thetragedy, the work and play, of bird and 
animal life, Take some of his titles at random, and 
the reality as well as the variety of his work is clearly 
seen. ‘* Returning Spirits,” a cloud of swallows flitting 
about an old chimney, the only relic of a home; ‘‘ Cat- 
bird Antics,” ‘Fuss and Feathers,” ‘“‘The Squigrel’s 
Highway,” and ‘‘ The Haunt of the Heron,” are a few 
of the sketches which come to mind, a few of hundreds 
of. studies which range from high to low, from the 
eagle to the chickadee, from the peaks of the White 
Mountains to tiny mosses and grasses and the structure 
of seeds. The new field opened to the artist in the 
South was diligently gleaned, as we may know from 
the harvest garnered here, although these drawings must 
represent only a fraction of his work, There are studies 
of quaint houses in New Orleans, views on Louisiana 
bayous, views of gloomy swamps, and swamp cypresses 
relieved by glimpses of the roses and sunshine of the 
South, 
_ Itds possible only to hint at the results which the 
artist has accomplished. Of his manner of working 
and of the helpful {pfluence of his work something has 
been sald, before, but it will.seem too little to the ad- 
mirers of the illustrator who have the good fortune to 
see this exhibition. 





THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


PROGRESS AND EDUCATION. 


[From advance sheets of the forthcoming Annual Report of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners for the year 1887. ] 


HE great body of the Indians have continued peace- 

able and have made commendable progress toward 
eelf-support, They have more land under cultivation 
than heretofore, twenty-three thousand acres of new land 
haylag been broken the last year, They have more and 
better dwellings, twelve hundred new houses having 
ben erected by themselves. They have more agricult- 
ural tools and m some.of them purchased with 
the proceeds of thelr farm products. Their stock has 
increased in number and improved in quality, and is 
better protected and cared for. For illustration of these 
general statements we refer to the report of OCommis- 
sioner Waldby, Of the Orow Creek Indfans he says: 


1 ‘As farmers they appear happy and contented, com- 


paring in most respects favorably with the whites... . 
The lands are good, and the Indians are proud of their 
farms, houses, and cattle... . They understand that 
they must eventually become self-supporting. Estt- 
mates for flour have been reduced from 130,000 pounds 
last year to 50,000 pounds this year.” OF the Santees 
Mr. Waldby ssys : “ They are mostly farmers, living on 
their own lands obtained under allotments and patents, 
and are reasonably successful. The lands are good, 
| well adapted to crop-ralsing, and the resulta this year 
an improvament on those of former years,. , . Fifteen 
years ago, only these Indians were in village or camp near 
the Agency, supported wholly by Government rations 


] and supplies. . Now rations are furnished only to the 


aged and infirm. What a change |—when we conaider, 
furthermore, that formerly the presence of these Indians 
was & Constant menace to the white settlers, and that 
while some of the older of these farmers were on the 
war-path and engaged in the Minnesota massacre of 
1862, they are now employed in the peaceable pursuits 
of agriculture, happy and contented, and in very large 
measure adopting the.social and business habits of their 
white brethren.” Similar contrasts and proofs of 
progress may be found on many other reservations. To 
the impatient reformer the advanca seems slow, but 
when we compare the present condition with that of 
fifteen or ten years ago we can see how real and great 








tragedy of a winter midnight when the owl swoops 
down upon an unwary mouse, of Reynard’a exultation 


has been the change. ; 
In the following table we present some facts collected 
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from the reports of 1877 aud 1887, showing the progress | L. Riggs, Missionary in Dakota, to close the mission | HENRY WARD BEECHER AND EVOLU- 
made during a period of ten years : day schools on the Cheyenne’ River, with the further TION 

ae. Ree 1897. trjanction that, even if no school Is kept, dafly religious By R , 

Indians who wear citizens’ dress. 56 188 91,097. | services (in Dakots) will not be allowed. Some other ¥ RossraeW. Rarwonn. 
Houses occupled............ seeee 9,669 17,016; | tistances of this kind are reported. We do not believe} [Suaaday, March 18, was observed as-Memorial Day 
Ballt last year...........06 eevee 1,103 1,674 that such extreme action was intended or is justified by | in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. A brief account of 
Schools we eeereeeess - ec ececcceccces : 150 227 the orders of the Indian Offi 2. We are gure that there the observance we have already given our readers, 
pcre A Siistoscesr doiai> sig del 14 303° | 0 wish to restrict in any way religious Hberty cr to | Patt of Mr. Abbott's address on the Boyhood of Mr. 
lode aitentianes (five avaieas interfere wita religious exercises, The orders, as we | Beecher we shall give next week. We give here such 

tribes excepted)........... 8s 8,598 10,520° | read them, refer to schools attended by children, and | portions of Mr. It ssiter W. Raymond’s address in the 
Money expended for education : | they forbid the teaching of such children to read and | évening as interpret Mr. Bsecher’s view of evolution 

by Government................- $209,837 $1,166,025 57 | write’ the Indian languages; they forbid the teaching | #md the relations of that philosophy to Mr. Beecher’s 
Money expended by religious soc!- of grammar, geography, arithmetic, and other branches | spiritual experience and his later religious teaching. | 

WONG 60 4s one +e asieant nde “org owepy $70,114 of ‘common school education in the vernacular, and of | Jesus Christ was the inward power of this man’s life. 
Indians who can read............. 9,397 19,816 . | course the use of school books printed in the vernacular. | Christ was the center and source of histeaching, After 
Sana pice aie ts tlie "gy2aas + es 037 bee They require that Eaglish shall be the language of | much study of Scripture and much dismal experience 
Wain nee Suk ig ake (e* 704 953 | Conversation in the schools, but ft would be am extreme | of theological controversy, as he once sald, “On one 
Gare a eee 956 958 934.972 | Construction to say that the teacher must never expla'n | memorable day, whose almost every cloud I remember, 
Oats and barley raised, bushels... 163 247 512.187. | the meaning of an English word by the use of the ver- | whose high sun and glowlng firmament and waving trees 
Vegetables “ “« = ,, 818,975  §24,010 nacular if he is able to use it. are vivid yet, there rose before me, as if an angel had 
Tons of hay “ 4. 81,978 101 828 With regard to the few small mission schools on | descended, a revelation of Christ as belng God, because 
Horses and mules owned......... 177,361 858,384 reservations which have no Government support, we } he knew how to love a sinner ; not that he would love 
Cattle owned...............e ee cee 49,883 111,497 are inclined to think that the orders might be wisely | me when I was true and perfect, but because J was so 
Bwine “So... .cseeeeeeeeeeeee 26,353 40.47L | modified or suspended until thoss who support such | wicked that I should die if he did not give himself to 
st, Ailpeertarsete Elangapen timer 597,444 1,117,278 


These are some of the good results of the peace policy, 

We wish they were greater, especially in the line of 

EDUCATION, 
For until an entire generation shall have some mental 
and industrial training, we cannot hope to see the whole 
Indian race redeemed from barbarism and transformed. 
into a self-supporting, thriving people, To accomplish 
this, much more liberal appropriations must be made 
for education, The treaties of 1863 negotlated by the 
Peace Commission promised liberal things; but the ful- 
fillment has been meager, The excuse has been that 
the Ind{ans would not send thele children to school, and 
therefore It was useless to build the schoolhouses and 
supply the teachers promise. That ex suse is not valid 
now. Parents are anxious for the education of their 
children. Tae schools are everywhere overcrowded, 
Daring the last year the 227 achools supported wholly. 
or {a part by the Government furnished accommode- 
tion for 18,766 pupils, and had an enrollment of 14,333, 
It is manifest that the capacity of ealsting schools must 
be increased ; and facilities for the education of all chil: 
dren of school age should be furnished without delay. 
ENGLISH VERSUS VERNACULAR, 

On the question of teaching the Kaglish language ex- 
clusively in Indian schools, this Board is already on 
record, substantially ladorsing the recent orders of the 
Indian Bureau which have b3en subjected to much die 
cussion and criticism. ‘Ten years ago, in our report for 
1877, we sald : ‘‘ Another measure essential to any good 
results is a common school Znglish education. We 
would emphasizes the importance of teaching Indian 
youth to speak and read the Eaglish language, If they 
are ever to be enfrarchised as American citizana, they 


must have some knowledge of the c>mmn language of | 
the country. We recommend, therefore, that fuads | 
appropriated for education shall not beexpended for the | 


support of schools in which Indian languages are the 
exclusive medium of instruction.” Agata, in 1881, al- 


ladlag to the orders of Commissioner Price, we said: | 


‘The policy adopted of teaching only Eaglish in the 
Government schools is emlaontly wiso. 


the ordinary business of life, to become a useful Amer- 


ican cit{zan, the Indian must kaow the common lan: | 
guage of the country. Many keen-witted Indians see } 
this. Said an old chief la Oregon, ‘ My father left me} 
fourteen hundred ponies; if he had sold the ponies and | 


sent me to school to learn white man’s talk, I should be 


better off now.’ We have visited resorvations where} 


schools have been in operation sixty years, and yet we 
were obliged to address the people through an inter 
preter, ‘We cannot afford,’ it has been sald, ‘to 
raise any more Indfans in this country.’ And yet, 
accepting the old fiction that Indians are foreigners, we 
have already raised two generations of Iadfans by un- 


wise theories of education, and have kept them in isola- |) 
tion, shut up from intercourse with civilized communt- |, 
tles about them by the strongest and highest possib’e | 


wall of partition. A better system is now in use, and 
we trust the time is not far distant when English books 
and the English language will be exclusively taught in 
Indian schools.” 

We see no reason to revoke or to modify these words. 
The new life upon which the Indlan is now entering 
makes an Hnglish education more important to htm than 
ever before, The recent orders may seem somewhat 
sweeping and arbitrary, especially in thelr application 
to those schools which are supported by Miséion Boards 
or by Indians, without expense to the Government. Bat 
they have been greatly misunderstood. They have been 
interpreted to forbid the preaching of the Gospel and all 
religious exercises in the vernacular. Some of the offi- 
cers of the Department appear to have givon them this 
construction. It is reported that United States Inspect 
ot Bannister in October last directed the Rey, Thomas 








To live in |} 
friendly relations with his neighbors, and to transact | 


oes 





schools can ‘make arrangements to employ Englieh 
teachers. The school facilities bsiag now suffisient for 
only about one-third of the Indian children of school 
age, every effort for their education should be welcome, 
A little teaching even in the vernacular is better than 
no instruction. At the ssmetime we would urge the 
Mission Boards to conform as soon as possible to the 
wishes of the Indian Commissioner. All admit that the 
English language must be brought to the front at the 
earlfest possfble moment. Ali admit the wisdom of re- 
quiring its exclusive use in the G»vernment schools. 
If an Hnglish education is best for the 14,000 pupils 
enrolied in Government, why {fs it not best for the 400 
pupils enrolled in the mission, schools ? 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1, The early passage of the Round Valley and Mis- 
sion Indian bills, 

2, The establishment of courts at polats accessible 
to all Iad{ans, 

8. Provision for the expenses of courts avd public 
improvements, so long as Indian lands are exempt from 
taxation, 

4. P.ovision for asslating graduates of training 
schools and other deserving Indians in building homes, 

5 The application of civil service principles to all 
appointments in the Ind{an service, 





THE WARMTH OF A WORD. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. 


By MarGaret J. PRESTON. 


‘TT WAS a day in the dead of winter, 
Aad the echo of hurried feet 
Struck sharp from the icy pavement 
Of the pitiless city street. 


Each passer was loth to linger, 
Though wrapped in a far-clad fold ; 
For the air was a-tingle with frost- flakes, 
And the sky was benumbed with cold. 


The cimeter wind, in its fury, 
Bore down like a sweeping foe ; 

The tempest was waiting the onset, 
And abroad were it; scouts of snow. 


Yet midst of it all, with his tatters 
A-flap In the whirling blast, 

A child who seemed born of the Winte r- 
A creature of penury—passed. 


So tremulous were his accents, 
As he shivered, and crouched, and sung, 
That the names of the mumbled, papers 
Seemed froz3n upon his tongue. 


He paused for a bitter moment, 
As a wondrously genial face 
Arrested his voice, and held him 
With a pity that warmed the place.’ 


“* Havea piper?” The kind eye gliistened 
As the stranger took the sheet, 

And glanced at the stiffened fingers, 
And thought of the icy feat ; 


Then dropped in his hand the value 
Of his fifty papers sold : 
** Ab, poor little friend |’’ he faltered, 
Don’t you shiver and ache with cold ?’" 
The boy, with a galp of gladness, 
Bobbed out, as he raised his eye 
To the warmth of the face above him, 
“T did, sir—till you passed by |’? 


me, and ao inconstant that I never should be steadfast— 
as if he were saying to me, ‘Because you are sinful, I 
am yours.’ Bafore that thought of a God who sat in 
the center and seat of power, that he might bring glory 
and restoration to everything that needed them, I bowed 
down in my soul ; and from that hour to this it has been 
my very life to love and to serve the all-helping and 
pitiful God.” And in the same connection he adds: 
‘** My horizon grew larger and larger in the one idea of 
Chriat. It seemed to me that first I saw Christ as the 
Star of Bathelem, but afterwards he seemed to expand 
and I saw about a quarter of the horizon filled with his 


light, and through years {t came around so that I saw 


about one-half in that light, and it was not until after I 

had gone through two or three revivals of religion that 

when I looked around he was all and in all.” Out of 

this revelation sprang not only his life but his teaching. 

Firat of all it produced in him a deep, abiding, per- 
vading conviction of the divinity of the Lord Jesus. 

He came to a living faith of this just as the carly Chris- 
tlansdid. For during the life of Jesus upon earth he 
was not clearly declared to be God. On the contrary, 

he often sought by mystical disguises and phrases to 

postpone the time of his recognition and so to win a 
closer hold upon the human hearts that could nestle toa 
brother, but might shrink fromaGod. He was a sover- 
elgn walking incognito among his people, impressing 
them with a princely bearing and gracious sympathy 
and such anair of authority that they followed him 
with mingled love and awe, knowing that he was no 
ordinary man and wondering who he might be. And 
when they had glvon him all their hearts in obedience 

and worship, so that the ruler himself could ask no 
more, one day they saw the palace doors open to receive 
him, and he disappsared from their view amid salutes of 
royal welcome. Then, at last, looking in one another’s 
face, they said, “‘It was the King!’ Then it was casy 
to recall innumerable signs of royalty, to explain mys- 
terlous words, to understand the evidences of power. 

Mr, Beecher’s method of proving the divinity of Christ 
waa based on this kind of experlence. Love first, rec- 
ognition afterward. Walk with him, your heart burn- 
ing within you ; invite him to tarry with you, a beloved 
guest, and he will be revealed to you in the breaking of 
the bread which he shares with you. Let him stretch 
out toward your doubting soul the hands that were 
plerced for you, and you will cry with Thomas, ‘‘ My 
Lord and my God!” Come, weary and heavy-laden, to 
find rest in him, obey him wholly, love him supremely, 
abide with him always, recelve the peace—his peace ; 
he giveth notas the world—and recognize in it the peace 
of God that passeth understanding ; above all, realize to 
yourselves that no lincament for which we would yearn 
in the face of the Father is absent from the face of the 
fon, and that no feature found in him could be spared 
from God ; that the Creator and the Saviour must needs 
be one, since thus alone we have an all-loving Creator 
and an almighty Saviour ; nay, more: that the eternal 
self-sacrifice of love is the highest function of delty, 
and you will enter into the vision of him who, looking 
into the splendors of heaven, saw ia the midst of the 
throne the Limb that was slain. This was the path by 
which Mr. Beecher came to his view of Jesus Christ. It 
was the path by which he loved to invite others to come. 
It is the soul’s true, straight way to God. 

Mr, Beecher found fa Christ a God who did not 
merely in a.great Exigency resolve upon a great sacri- 
fice, but who3ze vary nature and glory is to suffer with 
and for his creatures, W233 pilses beat in aympathy 


| with all life, wh> carries creatioa in his boiom as a 


mother carrlesherchild. And s> from Carist he looked 
back to the boglaning and forward to the consumma- 
tion of the world, aud bagan to ses in the history of the 
race a progress, an education, in the hands of a nursing, 





bearing, leading, tralalag parent. Toso mediwval phi- 
losophy—Paul misunderstood, grafted on Aristotle 
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misunderstood—which is the stock of so many of our 
historic creeds, did not satisfy him. He must havea 
view of nature and time and man which, while it in- 
cluded all science and all progress, should present tn all 
the immanent Gd. not revealed to one nation alone, not 
expressed on Calvary alone—though there supremely— 
but conducting from the beginning, without failures 
or afterthoughts, the sure progress of all things ‘* toward 
that far-off, divine event to which the whole creation 
moves.” He had no sympathy with that Greek concep- 
tlon of deity which Tennyson puts into the mouth of 
Lucretius, according to which the eternal gods dwell in 
“ A lucid interspace *twixt world and world, 





Where never falls the least white flake of snow, 
Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their secret, everlasting calm.” 

Seizing the grand conception of Paui, he looked upon 
creation as groaning in travall, with successive births, 
until now, and subject to vanity—that {s, to evanescent, 
ceaseless change—not wantonly, but by the guidance 
of Him whose plan is its hope, and moving to a glorious 
consummation. 

Consequently he hailed from afar the new philosophy 
of Evolution. He cared not whether the men who pro- 
pounded it were agnostics or atheists. He hoped it would 
prove true long before he intellectually accepted it. For 
he saw in it the noblest vessel yet presented to hold the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. As you know, that philosophy, in 
one or another form, now dominates modern thought. 
That part of ft which deals with the origin of man has 
passed through the usual phases of theological oppost- 
tion. It has been denounced as anti-Scriptural and anti- 
Christian ; it has been recogn!zad as possibly containing 
a germ of truth, yet, even so, not necessarily antago- 
nistic to revelation or to faith. Here and there it is 
beginning to bs considered by ministers, as ft has long 
been considered by men of science, a good working 
hypothesis. You may find all thete stages of clerical 
thought regarding it among us still. For just as the 
geologist, traveling across the outcrops of succeesive 
strata, can pass from the most recent to the most ancient 
rocks, as they present their edges at the surface, so you 
have only to move from one part of our present society 
to another in order to encounter Carboniferous bigotry, 
Silurian prejudice, Archean ignorance. Nevertheless, 
the oldest rocks will be disintegrated in time, to yield a 
soll in which new growths will flourish over the fossils 
of the past. 

The slowness with which a new truth finds accept- 
ance among Christian teachers has often been la- 
mented. The movement of the Church, it is said, bas 
been s continual retreat from one untenable position to 
another, each sullenly surrendered in turn before the 
advancing hosts of knowledge, and each made in turn 
the source of a feeble bombardment from ineffectual 
batteries. There is some force in the accusation ; but the 
fault has not been in the caution an‘ reserve of Christian 
ministers. They are in the main as candid, courageous, 
and disinterested in their loyalty to truth as any teachers 
of science. All teachers are necessarily conservative ; 
and few are so creative that they can at once, receiving 
light upon a single point, recons‘ruct a whole system to 
correspond with it. They must needs wait till the rela- 
tions of the new truth have been studfed out, its nomen- 
clature determined, and {ts use demonstrated. The 
fault has been that, unwarned by immemorial expe- 
rience, the Church declares each new change on {ts part 
to be the last. ‘‘ No more retreats, no more defeats !” 
is its arrogant order of the day : and forthwith ft retires 
upon Washington, and suffers a second Bull Run. 

Mr. Beecher was not in haste to take up the theory of 
evolution. To the last he did not consider it complete 
or completely demonstrated. He pondered long over 
the changes which it might necessitate. But he was 
satisfied that the truth lay in that direction. He made 
up his mind that this was a mighty weapon for Christ's 
warfare, and at last he joyfully se'zed tt by the handle, 
not the biade, and sprang into the battle, wielding it 
with the ardor of youth. “This,” he cried, “this is 
what we were looking for, Paul and I!” It is worthy 
of note, therefore, that his preparation for this step, 
which seemed to many a departure from the teachings 
of Christ, was wrought in him by communion with 
Christ, and an intense belief that Jesus presents to us 
the immanent God. Not believe fn the divinity of 
Christ! He shall anewer that himself: “I do not 
believe in anything else. Let a man stand and look at 
the suu ; then ask him what he sees beside. Notbing ; 
it blinds him. There is nothing else to me when I am 
thinking of God. He fills the whole gphere, the heaven 
of heavens and the earth and all time... . He is to my 
thought what summer fs when I see it marching on 
after the cold winter is over. I know where the light 
comes from and where the warmth comesfrom: When 
I see anything goleg on for good and the staying of 
evil, I know it fs the Sun of righteousness, and the 
name to me is Jesus, every time, Jesus !” 


Yes, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
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forever, was not only the heart of his life, but also the 
heart of his doctrine. And the one purpose with which 
he preached was to win men to Jesus Christ. I shall 
never forget the earnestness and pathes with which he 
once said to me as we sat alone together : ‘‘ When Iam 
gone, remember this : No man will have the key to my 
life and teaching who does not understand that I have 
been supremely concerned to bring the truth of Christ 
to men, and to make it credible to them. I have 
yearned especially for those souls which were just out- 
aide the line of conscious acceptance, kept away from 
the truth not by moral corruption or self-will so much 
as by the abstruse or repulsive forms in which it 
had been presented to them For their sake, rather 
than for the sake of novelty, I have avoided technical 
phrases, and stated even those parts of the ancient doc- 
trine which I held to be true in a way which sut jected 
me to the imputation of departing from them. I was 
always striving to win for the truth, not for this or that 
form of words expressing an aspect of it, the rational 
assent of earnest, thinking men.” Yes, it was to our 
generation that he spoke directly, to the young men and 
women, whom the narrowness of the ancient creeds and 
the bitterness of the ancient controversies were like to 
repel from the free, wide gospel of love in Jesus Ohrist. 
No doubt, godly, loyal, tender, and heroic men innu- 
merable had found in those creeds and controversies 
the elements of spiritual life. But they had become for 
us a hindrance instead of a help 

The author of ‘‘Eccs Homo” has acutely observed 
that the test of a true prophet lies in this: That he pre- 
sents the old, eternal truth ia a new form, adapted to 
histime. If he bring not the ancient mesrage of right- 
eousness, of love, of the holy and helpful God, or if he 
bring it only in the ancient words which some earlier 
prophet found sufficient for the minds which he ad- 
dressed, the marks of inspiration and authority are lack- 
ing. This test we may apply fearlessly to the teaching of 
Mr. Beecher. It was the old me‘sage—man’s need, God’s 
nearness ; the noblest ideals of life, the divine imma- 
nence in the world that slowly moves toward them, and 
{n every human soul that yearns and strives after them 
And it was yet a new langusge—the language of our 
modern thought, not of scholastic antiquity cr med’ eval 
philosophy or dialectic subtlety, not incompatible with 
progress, not contradictory of that larger knowledge 
which science, born of Christianity, has brought into 
the world. And we, to whom he most directly spoke, 
we knew him best. Good men everywhere found a 
brother in him, but it was often with sorrowful shaking 
of the head over his departure from the “‘ faith once 
delivered to the saints.” Often they accepted him, in 
spite of his doctriue, believing that he meant well, and 
hoping that he might do much good and not too much 
harm. They did not understand that for hosts of 
ardent, aspiring souls, loyal to all truth, there must be 
such a new, old Gospel as this, or none, They could 
not appreciate the joy and gratitude with which we 
listened to this true prophet sent to us, and, obeying his 
call, put on the whole armor of God, to find that ‘fetters 
formed no part of it. 

Woe be to us if the gospel of love be not enough to 
redeem us and our race! For it is all we have. But 
weneed notfear. The ages of superstition, persecution, 
priestcraft, dogmatism, and bigotry have passed or are 
passing away ; the age of Christ is come! Sects re. 
main, and haply will remain; but they sit peacefully 
in companies upon the grase, and Jesus feeds them ail. 
Henry Ward Beecher founded no sect and c»nstructed 
no system of philosophy to bear his name. Yet in all 
sects his influence was felt, and in the Gospel he 
preached will be found the elements of the Christian 
philosophy of the future. Let this be his proudest ept- 
taph, that he brought to a thirsty world fresh water 
from the River of Life, and that he declared to living 
men the living Christ, 


“* Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself, 
And, at the end of the day, 
O faithful Shepherd, to come 
Bearing thy sheep tn thy hand. 
And through thee I believe 
In the noble and good who are gone. 


Order, courage, return. 

Eyes rekindling and prayers 
Follow your steps as ye go. 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our march 
On, to the bound of the waste ; 
On, to the City of God.” 


So worthily spake a loving son over the grave of 
Arnold of Rugby. So speaks my soul, and many a soul 
with mine, as, gezing after the flaming chariot of 
Terael, and the horsemen thereof, it cries, ‘‘ My father | 
O my father !” 





VoL 37, No. 12. 
HOW SHALL WE REACH THE MASSES? 


By rue Rev. James H. Ecos 


OOR, stale, defunct questi! It is offensive. 
Bury it! Reach the masses? They have reached 
us, and surged up around our dwellings and churches, 
and swamped us out. Roach the masses? That is the 
last question which the church-respectables want to have 
answered. The pressing question seems to be, How shall 
we get away fiom the masses? The church is ina hot 
race to the ‘‘ East End ” and ‘‘ West Ead,” “ up-town,” 
out of town—anywhere to escape those s:me masses 
that she is groaning and praying about. Now, do not 
have the hardihood to deny my statement, or I shall be 
compelled to take down 8 map of any town or city in 
the land wh'ch you choose to name, and give you ocu- 
lar demonstration of my werds, 

Here itis: Where are the masses? Why, here, of 
course; down town, or in old town. Where are the 
churches ? They have folded their tents and stolen 
away after the respectables. Here they all are, where 
there is plenty of ground room and trees and fresh air 
and fine houses and well-dressed people, and pretty 
children on the street with their nurses. And the 
churches are just as fine as their surroundings. 
The churches used to be down where the masses now 
are; but business or pove.ty has knocked their steeples 
off, which has taken the sanctity out of them, and now 
they are turned into warehouses or brewerles or great 
gaunt rookeries swarming with tenants. But Hold! 
you cry; aren't the misseons there ? Yes, two or three. 
But look at the word. Mitto, I send ; Jesus said, “‘Go.” 
The shurch replies, I have sent a man in my place. 
Why, have you forgotten that this word mission 
(mittere) has become a by-word on the street? “Send 
aman.” Soft is written on the msp of every city in 
the land—the masses have reached the church and 
chased her out of town. I do not see how half a dozen 
rational men can look each other fn the face and sak 
that question—*' How shall we reach the masses?” No 
trouble about reaching the masses in a Presidential cam- 
paiga, isthere, geatlemen? It is commonly reported 
in a certain Senatorial district that the candidate drank 
a glass of beer with at leatt five thoueand voters. He 
carried the masses in his vest pocket on election day. 
Easy enough to get at the masses when there is any 
work to be done; for those same toiling, unsavory 
masses do about all our drudgery. When we have any 
ute for the mavses they seem to be within easy reach, 
The simple truth fs, good Christian friends, we haven't 
any use for the masses in our church. We don’t want 
thém. All our present evangelical efforts bear within 
themselves at least two fatal defects. The first fs just 
this state of things which I have indicated. The church 
has moved off the ground to more congenial quarters 
then turned aud thrown a mission back to the less 
favored multitude who have poured in upon the old 
territory. If the masses shculd get a pious notion into 
their heads, some fine Sunday morning, and all turn out 
to church, not one in ten could get within rifie shot of 
a missionary ‘voice ; and if they should come tramping 
up town to find our churches, after the churches were 
all filled to the door the tens of thousands would stil) 
bein the street. Pick up any table of statistics at hand 
and it will corroborate thia statement. How Ppreposter- 
ous for the church to be groaning for the masses when 
if they should suddenly be given into her hand. she 
would not know what to do with them, has made no 
provision for them, elther in men or buildings! Another 
fatal defect is that all our evangelistic work at present 
in operation maintains strictly that blasphemous distinc- 
tion between the rich and the poor. A mission church: 
what picture rises in your brain at thore words ? You 
know just how the building looks. You can see the 
congregation and the preacher. It differs from your 
church, my well-to-do saint, precisely as the shop-girl’s 
ulster differs from your wife’s sealskin. You know ft, 
and they know it. One is poor, the other rich. That 
is the end of it. But do we not now and then have a 
spasm and “turn to” and fit up a skating-rink or build 
a tabernacle, and get Mr. Moody and go down—an army 
with bauners—to “evangelize the masses”? Yes, we 
do; but, like the King of Spain, we first march up the 
hill and then march down again. The masses know it. 
And when “them pious fellers” have sung themselves 
hoarse, and all gone back to their upholstered churches 
again the masses say grimly one to another, “ They 
stuck to it well thistime, didn’t they ?” This great guif 
between rich and poor, that runs straight down through 
tke church as well as the world, is-one of the most 
threatening items in the present order, or disorder, of 
things. If behooves us as speedily as possible to fill 
up that gulf, or bridge it, or establish communication 
between these separated classes. The politicians will 
not doit. The Auarchists are hung. Social science 
does nothing but write books that nobody reads. The 
Church of Christ must solve this problem. 

The Second Presbyterian Church of Albany is at 
present engaged in an effort at practical solution, We 
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have said to ourselves, We do not propose to ‘‘ send a | Then comes the actual distribution of goods, which is 
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man,” but “go.” Accordingly, every Sunday night 
minister and choir and people go to our mission-house 
for the second service. It is a large building, plainly 
furnished, but well lighted, heated, and ventilated. It 
is made perfectly free to every soul that will enter. 
We all sli down together, high and low, rich and poor ; 
and we are beginning to feel that the Lord is the Maker 
of us all. Ihave the joy of preaching to my washer- 
woman. Aud I assure you that when I see her and her 
little girl there, I say wiihin myself, I have an audi- 
ence. We have gone to our lesa fortunate brethren 
saying, ‘‘ We propose to share equally with you. You 
shall have just as good preaching and singing and 
praying 9s we do. And not only so, but we join with 
you on perfectly equal terms in the service.” So the 
Sseond Presbyterian Church has two preaching stations 
instead of one. It reaches two classes of men instead 
of one. The pastor and the choir are multiplied by 
two, The ex'ra expense is next tonothing. We simply 
take from the rich that greatest superflulty on earth—a 
second service for psople who are drugged with services, 
and give it to the people who, under the prezent régime, 
have no service whatever. Ifa church has no mission 
station, let it hire a hall on the McAll plan, and go 
there, minister, chofr, and people, aud say to the masses 
round about, ‘“We have come, not for a revival crusade ; 
we do not throw to you a theological s‘udent, or any 
chance man who will ‘do for a mission ;’ we do not 
send youa few Moody and Sankey hymn books, but we 
ourselves are herc—here to stay. You shall have pre- 
cisely what we have ourselves, excent that great costly 
church, which is our misfortune.” Suppose the strip of 
churches that runs up through the center of New York 
City sheuld thus branch out east and west Let such 
men 38 Hall, Parkhurst, Taylor, Paxton, and others, be 
found every Sunday night, not in their gorgeous palaces 
of churches, but distributed in the mission stattonus and 
halls on the east and west sides of the cily, their trained 
choirs to sustain them, and back of minister and choir 
a substantial body-guard of their people, ‘* whose hearts 
God had tcuched ;” all there, not to try an experiment. 
or a8 & temporary device, hut there to stay, on a settled 
principle of church administration—and the problem of 
clty evangelization is well on its way toward solution. 
Au imperative demand is for churches and ministers : 
by one stroke we multiply churches and ministers by 
two; not only so, but we multiply our best churches and 
our beat ministers. Why should those small groups of 
wealthy families monopolize entirely the services of 
God’a ministers ? Where would be the greater part of 
the New Testament and church history if Pau! had 
been settled over a great, rich church in Jerusalem, com- 
pelled to give them two elcquent sermons on Sunday 
and a mid-week lecture ? Why should not such great 
and wealthy iustitutions as Trinity and the Old South 
in Boston, Plymouth in Brooklyn, and three or four 
others in New York be groups of churches in which 
the pastor should have perfect freedom according tothe 
necessity ? The simple truth is that the present policy 
of the church {s dictated by the spirit of riches and 
downright earthly selfishness. The rich have the best 
religious services, precisely as they have the best houses, 
the best food, the best clothing. They get them in the 
same way—give money for them. There was a time 
when all this was different. The streets and by-ways 
and mountain sides of old Judea, with their multitudes 
of poor and halt and blind and ignorant, had the best 
religious services this world has known. I wonder if 
that Preacher has left the world ! 





THE YEARLY ISSUE. 


By ELAINE GoopDALE. 


‘‘y HAVE seen thirteen issues, and [ have never 

known ‘ Wakpamui’ week to pass without a cold 
snap or a suow-storm,” remerked the missionary’s wife 
on the morning of the 21 of December. There was a 
stinging atr outside, and the snow was beginning to 
fall. ‘* The earlfest issue was in October, and the. latest 
in January ; but the rule has never been broken.” Nor 
was it broken this year. 

‘* Wakpamni” is the annual distribution of clothing 
to the Indians, and no one on the Agency thinks of call- 
ing it anythingelse. Fhe word means a ‘division of 
goods,” and is among the convenient Indian terms which 
are invariably adapted into the vocabulary of those who 
live among them. This is perhaps the busiest week in 
the official year. Invoices are taken of all the goods, 
and a careful distribution made, pro raia, on paper, to 
each head of a family, under whose name in the roll- 
book is set down the number or quantity of each article 
to which he {s entitled. Agent Anderson, his sub-agent 
and clerks at Lower Brulé, and the Inspector, Captain 
Bean, of Fort Randall, whose duty it is to superintend 
the issue and certify to its correctness, have burned the 
-midnfght ofl over complicated columns of figures, and 
on Wednesday evening—or rather Thursday morning, 
at three o’clock a.m.—completed their onerous task, 











THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


almost equally laborious, and demands the services of 
every available person on the place, from the black- 
emith to the lady missionary ! 

In the meantime the Indians are assembling from all 
parts of the Reservation—whole families of them—men, 
women, ponies, dogs, and children ! Some come a two- 
days’ journey and some a two-kours’, There is a pictur- 
esque intermitted procession of laden wagons, with 
their advance guard of graceful equestrians, and the 
usually quiet Agency, with its sudden influx of popula 
tion, is the scene of unwonted color and activity. The 
people are camping down in the tlmber—whole villages 
of tepees—and yet so cunningly hidden inthe underbrush 
that we hunt vainly about, and come upon them un- 
awares at last. Children, with their dogs, are frolicking 
up and down the icy ravines; we stop and try to talk to 
them, and cannot help admiring one little painted belle 
of ten or eleven years, her gown of blue flannel sewn 
all over the sleeves and bosom with elk’s teeth, her 
leggings decorated with colored ribbons, and her arms 
and neck and little ears loaded down with strings of 
pinkish-white wampum. A pair of parti-colored ponies 
are pulling locke of hay from a bright-green wagon-box 
outside the artistically smoke-colored cone of the Dakota 
lodge. An old crone bends over a newly slain dog, 
preparivg him forthe eveniug meal. We manage to 
slip through the buttonhole which serves for a tent 
door, and exchange greetings with the inmates, who are 
seated comfortably in a circle on their piles of blankets 
and bedding around the central blazo, with their tin 
cups and plates and other household gods scattered 
abiut them. Men are smoking; women tending their 
babies, or watching the scup-kettle, or weaving the 
brilllantly colored porcupine quills back and forth in 
their quaintly designed moccasins. The Indians at home 
area soctal, kindly, hospitable, unsuspicious people. I 
am struck by the friendly way in which they welcome 
us, their willingness to answer questions, their polfie 
encouragement of our struggles with their language, and 
the general eage and cheerfulness of their demeanor. 

This is late afternoon. The next morning finds us, 
at about elevon o’clock, in the issue-house—a big, bare 
structure, ‘‘cold asa barn,” with’a wood stove in the 
middle doing its little utmost. Up ard down the white- 
washed walls are ranged in orderly piles the dark-blue 
blankets, the gay calico quilts, the bolts of flannel, 
linsey, gingham, sheeting, the shirts and sults, the hats 
and shoes, the stockings and shawls which are each year 
doled out to the ‘‘ wards of the nation.” Men of almost 
every shade of complexion and degree of civilization, 
in buffalo coats, enormous mufilors, and felt boots, are 
sitting and standing in free.and-easy positions about the 
red-hot stove. A high counter shuts off at one side of 
the long room a narrow space, with two doors guarded 
by tall Indian police, where sfx or elght ata time of 
Uncle Sam’s pensioners are corraled to receive his 
bounty. The ‘‘{fasue clerk” bends over the counter, 
with his b'g book open before bim, and the heavy ruler 
glides slowly down its crowded columns as he com- 
mences to call off the names in stentorian tones, while 
his assistants take thelr places beside their respective 
piles, and, in silence more or less strictly observed, the 
business of the day proceeds after this wise. 

‘**Tron Nation,” the head chief, so called, is named by 
the clerk and Indian-named by the agency interpreter, 
who stands beside him. The captain of police unbolts 
the entrance door and gends out a ringing call for the 
chief and his band, who emerge one by one from the 
semicircle of wagons and the waiting crowd. The old 
man comes forward with what digvity he can muster 
under the circumstances, and touches the pencil which 
signs a receipt. Each article is called off in turn, and 
the person who may have it in charge repeats the call. 
So it goes in a measured and not unmusical sing-song : 
‘** ONE AND A HALF BLANKETS’ —One and a half blankets” 
—faintly echoed from the far end of the room. ‘‘ ONE 
FLANNEL SHIRT, MEN’S—one flannel shirt, men’s ; ONE 
BOY DUCK—one boy duck ; FOURTEEN SHEETING—four- 
teen sheeting ; TWENTY-FIVE BUTTONS—iwenty five but- 
tons’ and soon and on. Boys are running to and fro 
with the articles named, and by the time the end of the 
list is reached a huge bundle is made up on the counter, 
the blank t, upon which everything else is deposited, 
gathered up by the four corners, and lifted or dragged 
bodily out of the little door by a couple of men, or, at 
least as often, of women! After which exit Iron 
Nation and enter the second man upon the roll, to go 
through with the same curious ceremony. 

We, the lady missionary and the day-school teacher, 
enthroned upon high stools to the le’t of the counter, 
preside over the pins and buttons, and command the 
best view In the room of the procession of odd, dignified, 
grotesque, pretty, or pathetic figures which file slowly 
before us. Old men, young maidens, women, and chil- 
dren come for their shares, and now and then a little 
child draws for the whole family, One such instance 
creates a laugh, as ‘‘ Old-Man-Bear” is announced, and 
a handsome boy of eight or ten years, whose uncombed 
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to touch the pencil, with a half-scared, half-pleased ex- 
pression. Occasfonally come one is reported sick or 
absent, or (im one case) as/cep, and an uncle or a son-in- 
law or some relation comes to draw his annuity for him, 
which, after he has been questioned and {dentified, he 
is usually permitted todo. After a time the recipients 
of this somewhat indiscriminate bounty not infrequently 
return to request, with emphatic gestures, a larger coat 
ora number nineshoe. A good deal of trouble is taken 
to fit them as nearly as may be, and the number of the 
suit worn, or the ageof a boy, isoften asked before giv- 
ing out clothing. Yet it is inseparable from the system 
that misfits should often occur, and that a great many 
should get things which they do not particularly want. 

‘**About how much do these Indians receive, on the 
average ?” It looks lixe a good deal when the allotted 
portion of a large family is heaped up before your 
eyes, The men get a blanket apiece, the women a 
quilt; each man gets a full suit of clothes, a pair of 
boots, a hat; each woman, six or eight yards of plaid 
linsey for a dress, a little less of flannel, more of ging- 
ham, unbleached cotton. bed-ticking, a shawl, and a 
good mapy sundries. Yet the coat per capita to the 
Government is only about ten dollarz, according to 
Major Anderson’s estimate. 

All these things are issued yearly, in accordance with 
treaty stipulations, in part payment for lands bought 
long ago of the Indians. Yet the tendency of sucha 
general indiscriminate giving {s demoralizing, like 
almost everything else about ithe Agency system. It 
has been asked more than once by thoughtful psople, 
acquainted with the Indian, ‘‘ Why not make, instead, 
small annual or even monthly payments of money to 
heads of families, thus helping to increase their self- 
respect and teach them the value of’money ?” Most of 
the men here approve this plan, and belfeve that the 
Indians, who are naturally shrewd and sharp at a bar- 
gain, would soon learn by experience to use their 
stipend wisely. As it is, they often exchange or sell 
far below their real value articles given them which 
they do not need, or perhaps do not happen to fancy. 
I think nearly all the educated Indians would be glad 
of such a change in the policy of the Government. 
The plan is, however, opposed by some, who argue 
that the Indians would waste or gamble away their 
money annuities ; and aleo that they could not buy 
useful articles as cheaply as Government can buy for 
them at wholesale—forgetiting perhapa, that the whole 
coat of purchasing, transporting, and issuing these 
bulky supplies ought properly to be added to the 
fund whic. should be divided among the Indfans. I 
should be very glad, at any rate, to see the experiment 
tried. This is to men an interesting, a picturesque, 
but, deeper than all, a painful‘and humiliating, specta- 
cle. The attitude of these fellow-beings is too suggest- 
ive of wild beasts Ina pen, as they file in to sefze and 
carry off their booty. To see the manly youth, edu- 
cated at Hampton, touch a pencil with shamefaced 
air instead of signing his name like a man, {s to me an 
ugly relic of barbarism ; and drearlest of all is the 
picture framed for us at intervals in the open doorway— 
a eemicircle of women, with babies in their arms, and 
varicolored shawls, blankets, and counterpanes over 
t.elr heads, sitting on the cold, frozen ground, in a 
whirl of falling snow-flakes, and waiting, motionless, 
for their turn, 

The bell rings, the work stops, and, after an hour’s 
recess, goes on again. It is diversified by many incl- 
dents, and does not cease to be curious, pathetic, or 
amusing. A man and his wife have quarreled over 
night, and their goods are divided, and issued to them 
separately. A pair have put their heads together over 
the spools of cotton, and cause much merriment by 
failing to respond promptly to the call for ‘‘one 
hickory boy” or ‘two combs fine.” A milschfef- 
making Indian has observed one of the ladies carry- 
ing off a quantity of papers of needles in her coat- 
pocket (to assort them properly during the evening) ; 
he diligently spreads the tale, and is publicly unde. 
ceived and abashed the next morning, when the lady 
fs requested by the Agent to empty the offending 
pocket. There are over two hundred names, and 
toward the close.of the second day the end is reached, 
When they turn the last sheet, however, a diligent 
counting begins, to insure everything’s ‘‘ coming out 
right,” and the deal is certainly a remarkably even and 
fair one. Captain Bean, who has superintended several 
issues, says it is the best he has seen. The blankets 
and remnants left over, when all is done, are placed in 
fourteen piles and given to the ‘‘ chief,” according to 
a time-honored custom, which, in my judgment, had 
better be abolished and the few remaining articles 
given to the day-schools instead. It is, however, 
a singular and picturerque crowd of men, mostly 
armed, who gather around the doors to receive this 
final informal distribution; and the next morning 
early they call a council in the office to express their 
satisfaction with ‘‘ Wakpamni.” 
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Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” “* Alec Forbes,” 
“* Robert Falconer,” ete, 


CHAPTER X.—ANDREW INGRAM. 


F the persons in my narrative, Andrew Ingram is 

the simplest, therefore the hardest to be under- 

stood by an ordinary reader. I must take up his his- 
tory from a certain point in his childhood. 

One summer evening, he and his brother Sandy were 
playing together on a knoll in one of their father’s 
fields. Andrew was ten years old, and Sandy a year 
younger. The two quarreled, and, the spirit of ances- 
tral borderers waking in them, they fell to blows. The 
younger was the stronger for his years, and they were 
punching each other with relentless vigor, when sud- 
denly they heard a voice, and, stopping their fight, saw 
before them a humble-looking man with a pack on his 
back. He wass peddler known in the neighborhood, and 
noted for his honesty and his silence, but the boys had 
never seen him. They stood abashed before him, dazed 
with the blows they had r-celved, and not a little 
ashamed ; for they were well brought up, their mother 
beine an honest disciplinarian, and their father never 
interfering with what she judged right. The sun was 
near the setting, and shone with level rays fall on the 
peddler ; but when they thovght of him afterwards, 
they seemed to remember more light in his face than 
that of the sun. Their conscience bore him witness, 
and his look awed them. Involuntarily they turned from 
him, seeking refuge with each other : his eyes shone 80 ! 
they said; but immediately they turned to him again. 

Sandy knew the pictures in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and Andrew had read it through more than once : when 
they saw the man had a book in his hand, open, and 
heard him, standing there in the sun, begin to read 
from it, they thought ft must be Christian, walting for 
Evangelist to come to him. It is impossible to ssy how 
much is fact and how much imagination in what chil- 
dren recollect ; the one must almost always supplement 
the other ; but they were quite sure that the words he 
read were these : ‘‘ Aud, lo, Iam with you alway. even 
to the end of the world !’ The next thing they remem- 
bered was thelr walking slowly down the hill in the red 
light, and all at once waking up to the fact that the 
man was gone, they did not know when or where. 
But thetr arms were round each other’s necks, and they 
were full of a strange awe. Then Andrew saw some- 
thing red on Sandy’s face. 

‘Eh, Sandy !” he cried, “it’s bluid !” and burst into 
tae his own blood, not Sandy’s !—the discovery of 
which fact relieved Andrew, and did not so greatly dis- 
compose Sandy, who was less sensitive. 

They began at length to speculate on what had hap- 
pened. One thing was clear : it was because they were 
fighting that the man had come ; but {t was not so clear 
who the man was. He could not be Christian, because 
Christian went over the river! Andrew suggested it 
might have been Evangelist, for he seemed to be 
always about. Sandy added, as his contribution to the 
idea, that he might have picked up Christian’s bundle, 
and been carrying it home to his wife. They came, 
however, to the conclusion, by no ratlocination, I 
think, but by a conviction which the ides itself brought 
with {t, that the stranger was the Lord himeelf, and 
that the pack on his back was their sins, which he was 
carry!ng away to throw out of the world. 

“Bh, wasna it fearfu’ he should come by jist when 

was fechtin’ !’ said Sandy. 
™ Eb, na | it was a fine thing that, Wemicht hae been 
at it vet. But we winna noo—will we ever, Sandy ?” 

‘* Na, that we winva.” 

* For,” continued Audrew, ‘he sald, ‘ Lo, I am with 
you always.’ And suppose he werena, we daurna be 
that ahint his back, we wold na be afore his face.” 

‘Do you raflly think ft was him, Andrew ?” 

“ Weel,” replied Audrew. ‘‘gien the deevil be goin’ 
aboot Ifke a roarin’ lion seek'n’ whom he may devoor, 
as father says, it’s no likly He would na be goin’ aboot 
as weel, seekin’ to haud him aff 0’ ’s.” 

* Ay!” sald Sandy. 

* And noo,” sald the elder, “‘ what are we to do ?” 

For Andrew, whom both father and mother judged 
the dreamiest of mortals, was in reality the most prac- 
tical being in the whole p1rlsh—so practical that by and 
by people mocked him for s poet and a heretic, because 
he did the things which they sald they belfeved. Most 
unpractical must every man appear who genuinely be- 
Hevea in the things that are unseen. The man called 
practical by the men of this world is he who busies him- 
self building his house on the sand, while he does not 
ever bespeak a lodging in the inevitable beyond. 

‘© What are we to do!” sald Audrew. ‘‘ If the Lord 
is going about Ike that, looking after us, we've surely 
got something to do looktng after Rim 7” 

There was no help in Sandy ; and it was well that, 
with the reticence of children, neither thought of laying 





the case before their parents; the traditions of the 


elders would have {ll agreed with the doctrine they 
‘Were now under! Suddenly it came into Andrew’s 
mind that the book they read at worship, to which he 
had never listened, told all about Jesus. 

He began at the beginning, and grew so interested in 
the stories that he forgot why he had begun to read it. 
One day, however, as he was telling Sandy about Jacob 
—‘* What a shame!” said Sandy; and Andrew’s mind 
suddenly opened to the fact that he had got nothing yet 
out of the book. He threw it from him, echoing Sandy’s 
words, “ What a shame !”—not of Jacob’s behavior, 
but of the Bible’s, which had all this time told them 
nothing abut the masz that was going up and down the 
world, gathering up their sins, and carrying them away 
in his pack! But it dawned upon him that it"was the 
New Testament that told about Jesus Christ, and they 
turned to that. Here also I say it was well they asked 
no advice, for they would probably have been directed 
to the Epistle to the Romans, there to learn what never 
entered into the heart of Paul, or left his pen. They 
began to read the story of Jesus as told by his friend 
Matthew, and, when they had ended it, went cn to the 
Gospel according to Mark. But they had not read far 
when Sandy cried out, 

Eh, Andrew, it’s a’ the same thing ower again !” 

** No a’thegither,” answered Andrew. ‘‘ We'll gang 
on, and see !” 

Andrew came to the conclusion that {t was so far the 
same that he would rather go back and read the other 
again, for the sake of some particular things he wanted 
to make sure about. So the second time they read St. 
Matthew, and came to these words : 

** If two of you shall agree on earth as touching any- 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of 
my Father which is in heaven.” 

* There’s twa o’ ’s here !” cried Andrew, laying down 
the book. ‘'Lat’s try ’t !” 

‘Try what ?” said Sandy. 

His brother read the passage again. 

** Let the twa o’ ‘us speir him for something !” con- 
cluded Andrew. ‘ What wull’t be ?” 

“I won’er if it means only ance, or maybe three 
times, like the three wishes | ’ suggested Sandy, who, like 
most Christians, would rather have a talk about it than 
do what he was told. 

** We might ask for what would not be good for us,” 
returned Andrew. 

‘And make fools of ourselves!” assented Sandy, 
with ‘‘ The Three Wishes” in his mind. 

** Do you think he would give it us then ?” 

** I don’t know.” 

** But,” pursued Andrew, ‘if we were so foolish as 
that old man and woman, it would be better to find it 
out, and begin to grow wise. I'll tell you what we’il 
do; we'll make it our first wish to know what’s best to 
ask for; and then we can go on asking.” 

** Yes, yes; let us |” 

**T fancy we'll have as many wishes as we like. Doon 
upo’ yer knees, Sandy.” 

They kneeled together. 

I fear there are not a few to say, ‘‘ How ill-instructed 
the poor children were ! actually mingling the Gospel 
and the fairy tales!” ‘Happy children,”say I, ‘‘ who 
could blunder into the very heart of the will of God 
concerning them, and do the thing at once that the Lord 
taught them, using the common sense which God had 
given and the fairy tale nourished !" The Lord of the 
promise is the Lord of all ‘true parables and all good 
fairy tales. 

Andrew prayed : 

**O Lord, tell Sandy and me what to ask for. We're 
unanimous.” 

They got up from their knees. They had said what 
they had tosay ; why gay more ! 

They felt rather dull. Nothing cametothem. The 
prayer was prayed, and they could not make the answer. 
There was no uve in reading more. They put the Bible 
away in a rough box whete they kept it among rose 
leaves—ignorant priests of the lovely mystery of Him 
who was with them always—and without a word went 
esch his own way, not happy, for were they not leaving 
Him under the elder tree, lonely and shadowy, where it 
was their custom to meet! Alas for those who must go 
to church to find Him, or who cannot pray unless in 
their closet ! 

They wandered about disconsolate, at school and at 
home. the rest of the day—at least Andrew did; Sandy 
had Audrew to lean upon. Andrew had Him who was 
with them always, but he seemed at the other end of the 
world. They had prayed, and there was no more of it. 

In the evening, while yet it was light, Andrew went 
alone to the elder tree, took the Bible from its humble 
shrine, and began turning over its leaves 

** And why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say ?” 

He read, and sank deep in thought. 

This is the way his thoughts went : 

**What things? What hed He been saying? Let 
me look and see what He says, that may begin to do ft,” 
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He read all the chapter, and found it full of tellings. 
When he read it before, he had not thought of doing 
one of the things He said, for as plainly as He told him, 
He had not once thought he had any concern in the matter. . 

** T see,” he said ; j‘‘ we must begin at once to do what 
He telis us.” 

He ran to find his brother. 

**T’ve got it!” he cried, “* I've got it,!” 

** What ?” 

‘* What we've got to do.” 

** And what is it ?” 

** Just what He tells us.” 

**We were doing that,” sald Sandy, ‘‘ when we 
prayed Him to tell us what to pray for ?” 

“8S > we were. That's grand |” 

** Then haven't we got to pray for anything more ?” 

** We'll soon find out; but first we must look for 
something to do.”’ 

They began at once to search for things the Lord told 
themto do. Andof all they found, the plainest and 
easiest was: “* Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also.” This needed no 
explanation ; it was as clear as the day to both of them. 

The very next morning the schoolmaster, who, though 
of a gentle disposition, was irritable, taking Audrow for 
the offender in a certain breach of discipline, gave him a 
smart box on the ear. Andrew, as readily as it it had 
been instinctively, turned to him the other cheek. 

An angry man is an evil interpreter of holy things, 
and Mr. Fordyce took the action for one of rudest 
mockery, nor thought of the bigher Master therein 
mocked if it were mockery ; he struck the offender a 
yet smarter blow. Andrew stood for a moment like one 
dazed ; but the red on his face was not that of anger ; he 
was perplexed as to whether he oueht now to turn the 
former cheek again to the striker. Uncertain, he turned 
away, and went to his work. 

Stops a reader here to say, ‘“‘ But do you really mean 
to tell us we ought to take the words literally as An- 
drew did ?’—I answer, ‘‘ When you have earned the 
tight to understan’, you will not need toask me. To 
explain what the Lord means to one who {fs not obedi- 
dient is the work of no man who knows his work.” 

It is but fair to say for the schoolmaster, that when 
he found he had mistaken, he tried to make up to the 
boy for it—not by confessing himself wrong—who 
could expect that of only a schoolmaster ? but by being 
kinder to him than before. Through this he came to 
like him, and would teach him things out of the usual 
way—such as how to make different kinds of verse. 

By and by Andrew and Sandy had a quarrel. Sud- 
denly Andrew came to himself and cried, 

‘Sandy ! Sandy ! He says we're to agree !” 

** Does he ?” 

‘* He says we're to love one another, and we canna do 
that if we dinna agree |” 

There came a pause, 

** Perhaps, after all, you were in the right, Sandy !” 
said Andrew. 

“I was just going to say that, when I think about it, 
perhaps I waan’tso much in the right as I thought I was.” 

‘It can’t matter much which was in the right, when 
we were both in the wrong,” said Andrew. ‘ Let’s ask 
Him to keep us from caring which is in the right, and 
make us both try to be in the right—we don’t often 
differ about what we are to ask for, Sandy.” 

** No, we don’t,” 

‘IVs me to take care of you, Sandy.” 

‘* And me to take care of you, Andrew.” 

Here was the nucleus of a church—two stones laid on 
the foundation stone. 

** Luik here, Sandy,” sald Andrew ; “‘we maun hae 
anither, an’ syne there'll be four 0’ ’s.” 

** How’s that ?” asked Sandy. 

** I won’er at we never noticed itafore! Here’s what 
He says : ‘For where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them.’ In that 
way, wharever He micht be walkin’ aboot, we could 
aye gethim. He likes twa, an’ his Father ’ill hear the 
*greed prayer, but he likes three better—an’ that stan’s 
to rizzon, for three maun be better ’n twa. First ane 
maun lo’e him; an’ syne twa can lo’e him better, be- 
cause ilk ane is helpit by the ither, an’ loe’s him the 
mair that he loe’s the itherane. An’ syne comes the 
third, and there’s mair an’ mair throwin’ o’ lichts, and 
there’s the Lord himsel’f’ the mids’ o’ them. Three 
make a better mida’ than twa.” 

Sandy could not follow the reasoning quite, but he 
had his own way of understanding. 

“It’s jist like the story o’ Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego,” he said. ‘‘ There was three o’ them, an’ sae 
He made four. Eh, jist think o' him bein’ wi’ ’s his 
verra sel’.” 

Here now was a church indeed ; the idea of a third 
was the very principle of growth! They would meet 
together and say : ‘‘O Father of Jesus Christ, help us 
to be good itke Jesus ;” and then Jesus himself would 
make one of them, and worship the Father with them ! 

The next thing, as 9 matter of course, was to look 
about forse third. 











**Dawtie !” cried both at once. 

Dawtie was the child of a cottar-pair, who had an 
acre or two of their father’s farm, and helped him with 
it. Her real name has not reached me; Dawite means 
darling, and is a common term of endearment—derived, 
Jamieson suggests, from the Gaelic dalé, signifying a 
foster child. Dawtie was a dark-haired, laughing little 
darling, with shy, merry manners, and the whitest 
teeth, full of fun, but solemn in an instant. Her small 
feet were bare and black—except on Saturday nights 
and Sunday mornings—but full of expression, and 
perhaps really cleaner, from their familiarity with the 
sweet, all-cleansing air, than such as hide the day-long 
in socks and shoes. 

Dawtie’s specialty was love of the creatures. She 
had an undoubting conviction that every one of them 
with which she came in contact understood and loved 
her. She was the champion of the oppressed, without 
knowing it. Every individual necessity stood on its 
own merits, and came to her fresh and sole, as if she 
had forgotten all that went before it. Like some boys, 
she had her pockets as well as her hands at the service 
of live things; but, unlike any boy, she had in her 
love no admixture of natural history ; it was not inter- 
est in animals with her, but an individual love to the 
individual animal, whatever it might be, that presented 
itself to the love-power In her. 

It may seem strange that there should be three such 
children together. But their fathers and mothers had 
for generations been poor—which was a great advantage, 
as may be sesn in the world by him'who has eyes to see, 
and heard in the parable of the rich man by him who 
has ears to hear. Also they were God-fearing, which 
was a far greater advantage, and made them honorable ; 
for they would have scorned things that most Chris- 
tians will do. Dawtie’s father had a rarely keen in- 
stinct for what is mean, and that not in the way of 
abhorrence in others, but of avoidance in himself. To 
shades and nuances of selfishness, which men of high 
repute and comfortable conscience would neither be 
surprised_to find in their neighbors nor annoyed to find 
in themselves, he would give no quarter. Along with 
Andrew's father, he had, in childhood and youth, been 
under the influence of a simple hearted pastor, whom 
the wise and prudent laughed at as one who could not 
take care of himself, incapable of seeing that, like his 
Master, he laid down his life that he might take it again. 
He left God to look after him, that he might be free to 
look after God. 

Little Dawtie had learned her catechism, but, thank 
God, had never thought about it or attempted to 
understand it—good negative preparation for becom!ng, 
iu a few years more, able to uaderstand the New 
Testament with the heart of a babe. 

The brothers had not long to search before they came 
upon her, where she sat on the ground at the door of 
the turf-bullt cottage, feeding a chicken with oatmeal 
paste. 

‘* What are you doin’, Dawtie ?” they asked. 

**1’m tryin’,” she answered, without looking up, “ to 
haud the life {’ the chuckie.” 

** What's the matter wi’ ’t ?” 

** Naething but the want o’ a mither.” 

“Ta the mither 0’ ’t deid ?’’ 

‘*Na, she’s alive eneuch, but she has ower mony 
bairns to hap them a’; her wings winna cower them, 
and she drives this ane awa’, and winna lat it come 
near her.” 

** Sic a cruel mither !” 

** Na, she’s no cruel. She only wants to gar’t come 
tome! She kenned I would tak it. Na, na; Flappy's 
a guid mither! I ken her weel; she’s ane o’ our ain ! 
She kens me, or she would hae keepit the puir thing, 
and done her best wi’ her.” 

**I ken somebody,” said Andrew, “‘ that would fain 
spread oot wings, like a great big hen, ower a’ the 
bairns, you an’ me an’ a’, Dawtie !” 

**That’s my mither !” cried Dawtie, looking up, and 
showing her white teeth. 

‘* Na, it’s a man,” sald Sandy. 

‘*Tv’s my father, than !” 

**Na, iv’a no. Would ye like to see him ?” 

** Na, I’m no carin’.” 

‘* Sandy and me’s gaein’ to see htm some day.” 

‘ll gang wi’ ye. But I maun tak my chuckle !” 

Ske looked down where she had set the little bird on 
the ground ; it had hobbled away, and she could not see 
it! 

Eh,” she cried, starting up, ‘ye made me forget 
my chuckie wi’ yer questions! Its mither ‘ill peck it !” 

She darted off, and forsook the tale of the Son of 
man to look after his chicken. But- presently she re- 
turned with it in her hands, 

** Tell awa’,” she said, resuming herseat. ‘‘ What do 
they ca’ him ?” 

“* They ca’ him the Father o’ Jesus Christ.” 

“Tl gang wi’ ye,” she answered. 

So the church was increased by a whole half, and the 
fraction of a chicken—type of the groaning creation, 
waiting for the sonahip, 








The three gathered to read and pray. And almost 
always there was some creature with them in the arms 
or hands of Dawtle. And if the Lord was not there 
too, then are we Christians most miserable, for we see 
a glory beyond all that man could dream, and it is but 
adream! Whose dream ? 

They went on ut other times with the usual employ- 
ments and games of children. But there was this dif. 
ference between them and most grown Christians, that 
when anything roused thought or question, they at once 
referred it to the word of Jesus, and, having}discovered 
his will, made haste to do ft. It naturally followed 
that, seeing he gives the spirit to them that obey him, 
they grew rapidly in the modes of their Master, learning 
to look at things as he looked at them, to think of them 
as he thought of them, to value what he valued, and 
despise what he despised—all in simplest order of divine 
development, in uttermost accord with highest reason, 
the whole turning on the primary and continuous effort 
to obey. 

It was long before they came to have any'regular time 
of meeting. Andrew always took the initiative in 
assembling the church. When he called, they came 
together. Then he would read from the story, and 
communicate any discovery he had made concerning 
what Jesus would have them do. Next, they would 
consult and settle what they should ask for, and one of 
them, generally Andrew, but sometimes Sandy, would 
pray. They made no formal utterance, but simply 
asked for what they needed. Here are some specimens 
of their petitions : 

**O Lord, Sandy canna for'the life o’ "Im un’erstan’ 
the rule o’ three ; please, Lord, help him.” 

**O Lord, I dinna ken onything I want the day: 
please gi’e us what we need, an’ what ye want us to hae, 
wi’oot our askin’ it.” 

**Lord, help us: we’re ill-natur’d (bad-lempered) the 
day ; an’. ye wadna hae us that.” 

‘** Lord, Dawtie’s mither has a salr held (headache) ; 
mak her better, glen ye please.” 

When their prayers were ended, Andrew would say, 
** Sandy, have you found anything He says ?” and there- 
upon, if he had, Sandy would speak. Dawtie never 
said a word, but sat and Jistened, with her big eyes, 
generally stroking some creature in her lap. 

Surely the part of every superior is to help the life in 
the lower ! 

Once the question arose, in their assembly of three 
and a bird whose leg Dawtie had put in splints, what 
became of the creatures when they died. They con. 
cluded that the sparrow, that God cared for, must be 
worth caring for; and they could not believe he had 
made it to last only such a little while as its life in this 
world. Thereupon they agreed to ask the Lord that, 
when they died, they might have again a certain dog, 
an ugly little white mongrel, of which they had been 
very fond. All their days thereafter, they were, I be- 
lieve, more or less consciously, looking forward to the 
fulfillment of this petition. For their hope strength- 
ened with the growth of their ideal ; and when they had 
to give up any belief, it was to take a better in its 
place. 

They yielded at length the notion that the peddler was 
Jesus Christ, but they never ceased to belleve that he 
was God’s messenger, or that the Lord was with them 
alway. They would not insist that he was walking 
about on the earth, but to the end of their days they 
cherished the uncertain hope that they might, even 
without knowing it, look upon the face of the Lord in 
that of some stranger passing in the street, or mingling 
in a crowd, or seated in a church ; for they knew that 
all the shapes of man belong to him, and that, after he 
rose from the dead, there were several occasions on 
which he did not at first look like himself to those to 
whom he appeared. 

The ehildlike, the essential, the divine notion of serv- 
ing, with their every-day will and being, the will of the 
Living One, who lived for them that they might live, as 
once he had died for them that they might die, ripened 
in them to a Christianity that saw God everywhere, saw 
that everything had to bedone as God would have it 
done, aud that nothing but injustice had to be forsaken 
to please him. They were under no influence of what 
had been so well called other-worldliness » for they saw 
this world as much God’s as that, saw that its work has 
to be done divinely, that it is the beginning of the 
world to come. It was to them all one world, with God 
in it, all in all; therefore the beat work for the other 
world was the work of this world. 

Such was the boyhood of that Andrew Ingram whom 
Miss Fordyce now reproved for not setting the good 
example of going to church. 

The common sense of the children rapidly developed, 
for there is no teacher like obedience, and no obstruc- 
tion like its postponement. When in after years their 
mothers came at length to understand that obedience 
had been so long the foundation of their life, it ex- 
plained to them many things that had seemed strange, 
and brought them to reproach themselves that they 






It ought not to be overlooked that the whole thing 
was wrought in the children without directed influence 
of kindred or any neighbor. They imitated none. The 
galvanism of imitation is not the life of the spirit ; the 
use of form where love is not is killing. And if any 
one is desirous of spreading the truth, let him apply 
himself, like these children, to the doing of it; not 
obeying the truth, he is doubly a liar pretending to teach 
it; if he obeys it already, let him obey it more. It is 
life that awakes life. All form of persuasion is empty 
except in vital association with regnant obedience. 
Talking and not doing is dry rot. 

Cottage children are sometimes more fastidious about 
their food than children that have a’ greater variety ; 
they have s more delicate perception and discrimination 
in thesimple dishes on which they thrive ; much cholce, 
though little refusal. Andrew had a great dislike to 
lumps in his porridge ; and one day, the mother having 
been leas careful than usual in cooking it, he made a 
wry face at the first spoonful, 

‘* Andrew,” said Sandy, ‘‘take no thought for what 
ye eat.” 

It was a wrong interpretation, but a righteous ‘use of 
the word. Happy the soul that mistakes the letter only 
to get at the spirit ! 

Andrew’s face smoothed itself, began to clear up, and 
broke at last into a sunny smile. He sald nothing, but 
ate his full share of the porcidge without a frown. This 
was practical religion ; and if any one judge it not 
worth telling, I count his philosophy worthless beside it. 
Such a doer knows more than such a reader will ever 
know, except he take precisely the same way to learn. 
The children of God do what he would have them do, 
and are taught of him. 

A report at length reached the pastor, now an old 
man, of rips heart and true insight,*that certain chil- 
dren in his parish ‘‘ played at the Lord’s Supper.” He 
was shocked, and went to their parents, They’ knew 
nothing of the matter. The threechildren were sought, 
and the pastor had a private interview with then. 
From it he reappeared with a solemn, pale face and 
silent tongue. They asked him the result of his inquiry. 
He answered that he was not prepared to interfere : as 
he was talking with them, the warning came that there 
were necks and millstones, The next Sunday he 
preached a sermon from the text, ‘‘Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 
praise.” 

‘Phe fathers and mothers made inquisition, and found 
no desire to conceal. Wisely or not, they forbade the 
observance. It cost Audrew much thught whether he 
was justified in obeying them ; but he saw that right 
and wrong in itself was not concerned, and that the 
Lord would have them obey their parents. 

It was necessary to tell so much of the previous 
history of Andrew lest what remains to be told should 
perhaps be unintelligible or seem incredible without it. 
A character like his cannot be formed in a day ; it must 
early begin to grow. 

The bond thus bound between the children, altering 
in form as they grew, was never severed; nor was the 
lower creation ever cut off from its share in the pett- 
tions of any one ofthem. When they ceased to assem- 
ble as a community, they continued to act on the same 
live principles. 

Gladly as their parents would have sent them to 
college, Andrew and Sandy had to leave school only to 
work on the farm. But they carried their studies on 
from the point they had reached. When they could not 
get further without help, they sought and found it. 
For a year or two they went in the winter to an evening 
school ; but it took so much time to go and come that 
they found they could make more progress by working 
at home. What help they sought went a long way, and 
what they learned they knew. 

When the day’s work was over, and the evening meal, 
they went to the room their own hands had made con- 
venient for study as well as sleep, and there resumed 
the labor they had dropped before. Together they 
read Greek and mathematics, but Andrew worked 
mainly in lterature. Sandy in mechanics. On Satur- 
days Sandy generally wrought at some model, while 
Andrew read tohim. Oa Sundays they always, for an 
hour or two, read the Bible together. 

The brothers were not a little amused with Miss 
Fordyce’s patronage of Andrew; but they had now 
been too long endeavoring to bring into subjaction the 
sense of personal importance to take offense at it. 

Dawtie had -gone into service, and they seldom saw 
her except when she came home for a day at the term. 
She was @ grown woman now, but the same loving 
child as before. She counted the brothers her superiors 
just as they counted the laird and his daughter their 
svperiors. But whereas Alexa claimed the homage, 
Dawtie yielded where was no thought of claiming it. 
The brothers regarded her as'theirsister. Thatshe was 
poorer than they only made them the more watchful 
over-her, and, if possible, the more respectful to her. 

So she had a rich return for her care of the chickens 
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JUST AS THE TWIG IS BENT. 
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By CurisTrnE TERHUNE HERRICE. 


HE training of young children has of late leaped 
into prominence. Volumes are written upon the 
different processes by which the best mental and physi- 
cal effects are to be achieved in the tender minds and 
bodies. Mag: zines devote special columns to the nursery 
department, while one periodical, at least, is conducted 
entirely in the interests of thelittleones. Learned phy- 
siclans bestow close study upon infantile complaints, 
and feel they have attained a worthy position when 
they are ranked as specialists in children’s diseases. 

Nor does scientific research consider the wo. kings of 
baby minds beneath careful ¢ximination. Instances of 
precocious development are narrowly scrutinized and 
chronicled to serve as data for psychological theories. 
From the moment the weiling atom of humanity enters 
the world it is put uncer a magnifying glaes. Its physt- 
cs] condition, the dawnings of its mental comprehen- 
sion, the awakentng of its moral faculties, are watched, 
noted down, and docketed for future reference. 

With all this, it is not to bs expected that old land- 
marks will remain undisturbed. Many of the most 
fondly cherished faiths of mothers and nurses have suf- 
fered a violent death A spirit of inquiry has been 
aroused that has shaken theori:s hitherto deemed 
well-nigh indisputable. Among these, none are more 
Interesting than those dealing with the early spiritual 
education of children. 

In the old time, every child Hiving in families where 
there were any pretensions made to religious life was 
taught to say his prayers. It was not thought neces- 
sary that he should wait until he had acqutred a theo 
logical grasp of the doctrine of the Trinity and of the 
nature of prayer. He was taught to ask his heavenly 
Father for what he wanted as naturally and simply as 
he would address his earthly parents In the same 
manner he was instructed in certain fundamental truths 
of religion. He learned the Ten C»mmandments, the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer. H2 committed to memory 
Bible verses and stanza; of hymns. In the old-fash- 
yoned orthodox Presbyterian homes he was drilled in 
the Westminster Catechism until the words, barely com- 
prehended at first, became a part of himself, tolinger in 
his mind twenty, thirty, forty years later and to furnish 
him with ready phrases to express his beliefs of spiritual 
matters in this world and the next. 

There are families lingering in country neighborhoods 
and retired village homes, unattained yet by the march 
of modern religious civilization, where such courses are 
still followed. But in the great majority of the homes 
of to-day, and of the past ten years, indeed, we have 
changed all that. The plan advocated now is that of 
allowing children to ‘‘follow their natural bent,” and 
many arguments are advanced in favor of this method. 
It is said that children cannot understand whet prayer 
really is, that familiarity with sacred things tends to 
produce irreverence, and that strictness in early youth 
causes laxity in late life. For all these reasons the ad- 
vocates of the let-alone system say that children should 
be brought up like healthy young animals, and their 
spiritual life left to develop itself as best it may when 
they arrive at years of discretion. 

Careful examination of the results of the two courses 
does not imprees one im favor of the latter. Judging 
according to the rule laid down both for Scripture and 
common sense, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
the products of the old-fashioned training are preferable. 
True, we have not yet had a chance to ascertain wheth- 
er devout, God-fearing, God-serving men and women 
will spring from the prayerless, go as-you please juve- 
niles of the present time. But we know what the old 
system brought forth, and the exceptions to those who 
had early religious training are not always such shining 
examples of moral and spiritual perfection that we 
should select them as mcdels. 

Let the same common sense prevail in the matter of 
early religious instruction that would be brought to bear 
upon other kinds of training. The father who desires 
his boy to grow up to q vigorous boyhood and manhood 
does not let him follow the inclination that often leads a 
rapidly growing child to becom: heavy and inert. He. 
sees that the boy spends much time in the open air, that 
he engages in active sports, that he strengthens flaccid 
muscles in a gymnasium and develops his physique in 
every practicable way. 

It is a wickedly injudicious parent who permits his 
child’s mental laziness to prevent his learning to read 
and write, in the hope that when the boy fs further 
advanced in years he may manifest a desire to possess 
himself of those usefulaccomplishments. The fact that 
compulsory education is advised by the best thinkers 
is in iteelf an argument against allowing children to 
** follow their natural bent.” 











The plea that children cannot ssiebiiag the nature 
of prayer seems an empty excuse. How much that 
young children are taught do they thoroughly under- 
stand? When a little one of two or three years old is 

told to prepare her requests with ‘‘ Please” and to say 

** Thank you” for anything that is given her, does she 

have a clear apprehension of the meaning of the words? 

Are not the very letters of the alphabet arbitrary signs, 

of whose real use and sense she hes slight idea? The 

parents who wish to familiarize their children with a 

foreign tongue koow that it will be acquired far more 

readily in infancy than in maturer years. In view of this, 

they provide German or French nurses, that the little 

one’s first thcughts may be expressed in the language 

she is to speak fluently as she grows older. On the same 
principle, should not a child learn the speech of the 
Celestial Country in early years, that it may not be an 

unknown tongue as she advances in years ? 

The teaching a baby to pray should be a simple mat- 
ter. The mother who herself feela the sacredness and 
comfort of prayer should hardly fail in imparting some 
of her own reverence to her little one. The child 
should be told of her loving heavenly Father, who gives 
her everything she hes, of the dear Saviour who was 
once a little child on earth, but who is now in heaven, 
and yet watches over his dearchildren. She should 
learn to feel that the Saviour is always near her, to help 
her to be good ; that he is happy when she is glad, sorry 
when she is sad or naughty. It should b» natural for 
the child to ask for help in the vexations and disap- 
pointments that are so much to her and £0 little to any 
one else. It will follow as a matter of course that she 
should kneel at night, and pray that she msy be guarded 
while she is asleep, and that the same care may be taken 
of those dear to her. If the mother is always ready at 
night to hear the child ‘‘say her prayers,” there is not 
much danger that the formula will degenerate into the 
hasty, meaningless gabble it sometimes becomes, and 
that lends color to the objection against teaching chil- 
dren to pray. 

Tos thoughtful observer it seems that something 
must be very far wrong in a child’s ordinary training 
when she has to be whipped into saying her prayers. 
The harm gained when this is done exceeds any poest- 
ble benefit That a child should be so spoiled that she 
flatly refuses to obey a command or request of her par- 
ents argues woeful lack of discretion on their part If 
matters have come to such a pass, however, the issue 
should not be raised upon the prayer question. That 
should be too sacred to serve as the basis of a squabble. 

The age at which children should be taught to pray 
cannot be fixed definitely. Children vary so much in 
development th :t the mother’s own good sense has to be 
called in to her help. In general terms one may say 
that where a child can understand a story told her, and 
has sufficient command of langusge to prefer an intelli- 
gent request, she is advanced enough to learn to pray. 
It does not require a matured intellect to catch the idea 
of a Higher Power who hears and answers petitions. 
That {fs all she need know at the outset. The rest will 
come in due time. 

A sanctity should surround the time of prsyer. There 
should be no talking going on in the nursery while the 
child kneels at her mother’s lap. If possible, the two 
should be alone together, that there may be opportunity 

for the little one to make confession of her childish 
naughtinesses during the day, and to ask forgiveness for 
them. The bond thus established between mother and 
child is very close and dear. With such watchfulness 
as this there is no danger that the habit of prayer will 
breed irreverence As to its causing laxity in later life, 
there is room for doubt if this is ever the case with a 
judiciously trained child. If religious practices of any 
kind are made stern duties, punishments rather than 
privileges, the child will naturally revolt from them 
when she becomes old enough to choose for herself. It 
may safely be said, however, that there have been more 
men and women to whom the remembrance of early 
prayers has been a safeguard than there are those whom 
it has driven into the paths of recklessness. 


A ROYAL MOTHER 


HE thoughts of a!l the world are turned to Ger. 

many, for one of the grandest men of the century 
has passed away. Reading the life of the Emperor, 
there stands revealed the grand mother whose teachings 
and example were constant incentives to true nobility. 
Q 1een Louise, his mother, would have been a queen in 
any station of life, and her training and aspirations for 
her children must have resulted in making them royal 
men and women independent of their station. While her 
children were yet young, she wrote to her father, the 
Grand Dake of Mecklenburg-Strelitz : ‘‘ Though after 
generations msy not include my name amongst those 
of really eminent women, still they will say of me, when 
they learn the woes of these times, and all that I have 
suffered, * she endured much, was patient under tribu- 
lation ;’ my only wish is that they will say, too, ‘ But 
she brought forth children who were worthy of better 
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times, who struggled niatalty io manfully to bring 
them about.’”! The history of her children proved her 
mother-faith well founded, and the world to-day, in 
gratitude for the son she gave It, gives her the crown to 
which she aspired. 

That her desires for her children were not mere ambi- 
tion for worldly position is proven by the very natural 
way she writes of the late German Emperor to her 
father, when he was a child. The satisfaction she 
derives from the traits of character the young prince 
displays shows that her alm ‘for her children was for 
more than earthly place and power: “Our son Will- 
fam will prove, unless I am greatly deceived, as simple, 
as honest and intelligent as his father.” Not the Queen 
of Prussia, but the uncrowned queen, the righteous 
mother, speaks there, who hailed with joy the evidence 
that proved her child possessed the graces that promised 
fruition in character that commanded her respect and 
love. Not the military instincts that early proved the 
child’s right to bis royal inheritance, but the qualities that 
would prove him a man, that would grace any position, 
were those of which she wrote. In a crisis of the history 
of the royal family of Prussia, Queen Loutre again proves 
her wisdom in training her children. Writing to her 
father from Memel during the darkest period of the war 
with France, when the royal family were so poor that 
the late Emperor used to tell his recollections of the 
period to his children, of the shabby apartments, the poor 
food. the economies, that the King was so poor he could 
afford but a few thalers to his oldest daughter as a birth- 
day present—the mother says: ‘‘ It may be well for our 
children to Jearn in their youth the serious side of life. 
Had they grown up in the lap of luxury they would 
have thought {t impossible that it cou'd have been other- 
wise. Now they know that the state of things may be 
different, for they see the troubled countenance of their 
father, the woe and frequent tears of their mother.” 
The royal mother valued for her children those things 
which wou'd train them to mest emergencies, not 
weakly anxious that her children should only know the 
sunshine of life, but grateful for the discipline that is 
inseparable from knowing the shadows A royal 
mother as well as queen, who teaches a lesson by her 
wisdom and discretion in the training she gave her chil- 
dren. She needed no crown to prove her royalty. 


WELL OR CISTERN—WHICH ? 


RS. BELLAMY, in her two articles on ‘‘ Our 

Duty to Our Mother Tongue,” has sald some 
very good things. Doubtless we ought to have a 
sensitive intellectual conscience, and, as a part of that, 
a sensitive conscience a: to purity and precision of 
speech. Doubtless, too, an Academy after the manner 
of France might do a good deal for this But she 
begins by quotiog from Sainte-Beuve a principle 
which admirably suits the French and their language, 
but which is utterly opposite to the fundam »ntal {n- 
stinct of our language, because utterly opposite to the 
instinct of the race which speaks it, 

The first word of the Gallic race is “form,” and into 
that form as much substance as you can pack. The 
first word of the English race is Substance, and upon 
that substance as perfect a form as you can super- 
induce. The attempt to bring either race to the pole of 
the other will probably fare like the attempts to-bring 
one sex to the pole of the other—cause It to forfeit its 
own excellence without attaining that of its counter- 
part. Our race will have come very near to its break- 
Ing up when it asks, How does this work of art 
conform to conventionality ? rather, than, Out of what 
depths of the spirit has it come forth? And a race 
which insists on putting the second question before 
the first as to its works of individual intellect will 
certainly put it first as to that mighty work of its col- 
lective and spontaneous intellect, its language. As 
Greek was greater than the “ Iliad,” so English is greater 
than ‘‘ Macbeth,” or ‘‘ Hamlet,” or ‘‘ Othello,” and is 
still less amenable to the judgment of a Voltaire or 
even a Sainte-Beuve than they. 

De Q itucey, if any man of our age, knew Eaglish, 
and how to use it, and how to distinguish the sloven- 
liness of incompstence from the negligence of strength 
in the use of it. And what he says, ia good-humored 
raillery, of Noah Webster’s attempt to respell the 
languaze, I imagine he would have sald of all the 
attempts to substitute “schoolmasters’ English” for 
that free, broad stream of ascertained use into which 
the genius of the race has poured itself. He would say 
that, as our good mother tongue can do her own spell- 
ing, so she can fashion her own forms and ascertain 
her own meaning in them. For instance, all the 
Teachers’ Conventions from Machias to San Francisco 
will never make “‘ would better do it” good English, or 
unmake *‘ had better do it” out of being good E 
Aud what of the proposal to substitute for ‘‘I don’t 
feel like doing it” the stilted phrase, ‘‘I don’t feel 
inclined to do it”? Ocrtainly French has not been 
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strong tongue, welling up from'an antiquity al! its own, 
while open to all the magnificence of Rome and to the 
elegance of Paris, is that it can say homely things in a 
homely way, and can rise to oratorical amplification 
when it has occasion for it, When Americans no longer 
know how to say, ‘‘ I don’t feel like doing tt,” using a 
phrase in which the correspondence of the figure is 
perfect, and in which every word is our own, it will 
indeed be time for them all to ‘‘ die and go to Paris.” 

Mrs, Bellamy gives admirable advice as to becoming 
familfar with great passages of English prose and verse. 
Only Ishould go much further than she. She is content 
to have them ‘‘committed to memory.” I should urge 
their being ‘‘ learned by heart,” according to that far 
deeper and really vernacular idiom by which our race 
has expressed and vindicated from of old its claim to 
apprehend and appropriate from and to a greater depth 
of the being than is usual with that race whose speech 
is so clear, formulable, and yet, after all, as they them- 
selves complain, “dead.” Pray don’t let us use it to 
kill ours ! 

Mrs Bellamy is greatly troubled because rustic 
Anglo-Saxons talk rustically. In excess, no doubt, it is 
a pity. But shall we accomplish much by forcing an 
urban coat on forms that have not the instinct to wear 
it urbanely ? And language is rather the skin than the 
coat. When the nature is cultivated, it soon appro- | 

 priates the speech of the cultivated. Till then unpre- 
tending rusticity is best, all of one piece, and not a 
commixture of homely strength and awkward finery. 
Compare Burne’s English with his Scotch ! 

Mrs. Bellamy’s main illustration here is hardly happy. 
** Fancy,” says she, ‘ Aspasia speaking rustic Greek.” 
But why should not, therefore, a rustic American or 
Englishwomen speak rustic English ? Are our country 
ladies bound to be Acpasias ? I hope not. Only I think 
we may be certain of one thing as to this great woman, 
that she, not being an Athenian, had too fine a taste to 
incur the criticism which the marketwoman passed upon 
Theophrastus, that she knew him to be a foreiguer be- 
cause he ‘‘ spoke too Attically.” 

By the way, I should like to know exactly what 
would have been meant by ‘‘ rustic Greek ” in Aspasia’s 
time. M-:s Bellamy seems to think that it bore about 
the same relation to the language of Athens as ‘‘ provin- 
clal French” to that of Paris. The only objection to 
this conjunction is that Greek in its glory, In Aspasia’s 
time, while more subtle and exact than French, wa’ 
broader and freer than English. Not only did it flow, 
equally authenticated, though not equally illustrated, in 
its four great channels of form, but in almost every 
canton it specificated itself yet more distinctly, but still 
authentically. And doubtless the Ionian Aspasia knew 
just how to give her language that tincture of the 
Asiatic honey which, without impairing her Attic, 
should signify that she knew herself to be at the head of 
Pericles’s table by favor of Athens, not by right. And 
it ia to be hoped that the Eaglish race. as it gradually 
dis'inguishes itself {nto ite British, American, South 
African, Australian, and New Z:saland branches, will 
nelther—to quote the Blackbird of ‘‘ Wide Awake” — 
give iteelf over to the influence of those criticasters who 
are doing their best to deprive our tongue of its freedom 
and variety, and who seem even to have influenced the 
writer a little to the worse, nor yet take the centraliza- 
tion of Paris as a psttern for maintaining a general unity 
of language, but, while ylelding iteelf largely to the 
pulsations of ‘‘that mighty heart” of London, shall 
acknowledge as authentic English that which the great 
unconsciousness of the race, or, in time, of any one of 
its chief branches, shal] have evolved and established in 
use, whether the shallowness of individual logic is able 
to fit it into its own stiff and superficial categories or not 

Mrs. Bellamy’s second paper, of course, is admirable 
throughout. CHarLEs C STARBUCK. 

ANDOVER, Mass. 





IN REPLY. 


OTHING gives so much life to a question as a 

frank discussion of its merits. I have, there- 
fore, read with pleasure Mr. Starbuck’s review of the 
late paper in The Christian Union upon “‘ Our Daty to 
Our Mother Tongue” Some of his suggestions deserve 
respectful attention. Some of his misapprehensions 
should, however, be removed, lest, because he is instruct 
ive upon some points, he should be misleading upon 
others. 

It is an old saying of Whately that there would be 
few arguments did people, before engaging in them, 
define their terms. 

Now, almost at the outset of his paper, the critic tells 
us that he shares with Ds Quincey a contempt for 
Nosh Webster’s spelling. We fear this contempt has 
extended to his definitions At all events, these defini- 
tions, as eccepted by the writer, are clearly not under 
stood by the critic. 

The firat word thus apparently not well defined in his 
mind is “ conscience.” 


studied for nothing there. The glory of our free and 





upon the lawfulness or unlawfulness of an action. 

A conscience, therefore, implies law, and a linguistic 
conscience implies a linguistic law. It is quite true 
that the English language has had a broader and more 
free development than the French. We have not and 
do not wish to have a duplicate of the French Academy. 
But there is all the more reason why a standard of purity 
and precision of speech should be sought and studied. 
We must be bound by “the perfect law of liberty ” if 
we would not have that liberty become license. 

Again, the critic speaks of the English language and 
the Anglo Saxon language as if they were identical. 
Bat this is far from being the case. The Anglo-Saxon 
is now sometimes called the Old English, though many 
scholars prefer to retain the earlier name, The Eng- 
lish language as it now exists is the product of a green 
and growing tree, springing from Anglo-Saxon roots, 
but, by the great graft of Norman French, bearing 
fruit richer than any which the parent stock alone could 
have produced. It must be remembered that for three 
hundred years French was the medium, in England 
itself, of all moral, intellectual, and z3thetic culture. No 
one who studies the cc-existence and partial coalescence 
of these two tongues in the early fourteenth century 
can fail to feel that there is a patent ingratitude in 
belittling and speaking slightingly of the language 
which has made such rich contributions to our own. 
English poetry would have fared badly had its father, 
Chaucer, held himself entirely bound by the limits of 
the Anglo-S:xon inheritance. 

Almost the whole of the later criticlam in Mr, Star- 
buck’s paper turns upon the word ‘‘rustic.” This has 
given offense evidently because its use is not under- 
stood. 

Rustic, primarily ‘‘ pertaining to the country,” {s in 
its derived and secondary meaning ‘‘ rude, unpolished, 
awkward.” Urbane, at first ‘‘ pertatning to the city,” is 
again ‘* polished, refined, courteous.” ‘‘ May not rustic 
Anglo-Saxons speak rustically ?” says the critic. 

Doubtless they might and did when, at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, their language, according to 
Marsh, ‘‘ was scarcely more than a lingua rustica.” 

If we are asked, however, Shall Americans of the nine- 
teenth century be satisfied with what is rustic—that 1s, 
‘‘yude, unpolished, awkward” ?—we say emphatically, 
‘‘N». Let them seek eagerly the urbane—that which is 
‘* polished, reflaed, courteous.” Perhaps the critic re 
members the old story of the famous last words of 
Daniel Webster, ‘I still live”’ Do they seem to him to 
gain anything in their translation by the Yankee quoter 
into his own dialect as ‘‘I ain’t dead yet” ? All of these 
words, in both phrases, are derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon. Is it a mistake to consider the first or urbane 
version more forcible and elegant than the second or 
rustic one ? 

Again, the critic says, ‘‘ I should like to know exactly 
what would have been meant by ‘ rustic Greek’ in Agpa- 
sia’s time” * 

I am happy to give the information which he seeks di- 
rectly from the lips of one of our eminent Greek scholars. 
He says: ‘ There was in the time of Pericles a pure and 
classic Greek. There were also several Greek dialec's, 
as there is now a pure and classic German with many 
German dialects. Poets wrote at variou: times in the 
Greek as they do now in the German dialects, but Part- 
cles ina conversation, Damosthenes in an oration, or 
Aspatia at the head of her brilliant table, would have 
blushed to use any of those inelegant and unclassic 
forms of expression, found only in such dialects, and 
very correctly designated as rustic Greek.” 

We may be sure that Aspasia recognized a standard 
of excellence in speech, and that that standard was the 
Attic and not the Asfatic prose. In this connection the 
critic is referred to the closing lines of Milton’s ‘‘ Lyc!- 
das :” 

“Thus spake the wncouth swain to the oaks and rills, 
While the still morn went out, with sandals gray. 
He touched the tender stops of various quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay.” 

The application here is too obvious to need an explan 
atory word. 

In fact, the fllustration said by the critic to be not a 
happy one we are disposed to urge as precisely to the 
point. As Aspasia, judged by the standards not of the 
moral but of the linguistic conscience, is admirable and 
worthy of emulation ; as Madame de Staé! adorned her 
native tongue in the using of it, so may English-speak- 
ing women elevate and maintain a standard of pure and 
classic English. They may avoid the rustic and culti- 
vate the urbane. At the same time they may avold the 
slang and cultivate the idiom. They must go for 
authority to the “free stream of ascertained use,” as 
the critic advises, though he gives,we think, poor advice 
as to where this stream can be found. 

We should consult as authority, not ‘rustic Anglo- 
Saxons,” but the works and words of English scholars, 
writers, and teachers. Such English as that of Gold- 
smith, who began life as a schoolmaster, of Arnold of 
Rugby, who spent life as a schoolmaster, or of Long- 
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fellow, whose first work was done while a schoolmaster, 
would be for us high authority. So when the head 
master of Wadminster School says that the expression, 
** I don't feel like it,” is wholly unknown in England, 
and not to be found in any classic writer, we think it 
quite worth while to discuss its admission into our own 
vernacular. It is not safe to rely here upon the épse 
dizit of the critic who says, in what {s certainly not 
**achoolmasters’ English,” that we “ cannot unmake it 
out of being good English.” 

In conclusion, let us call into court. as a witness to 
the value of the study of form, a sentence from the 
critic’s own pen. Hesays: 

** And it is to be hoped that the English race, as it 
gradually distinguishes itself into its British, American, 
South African, Australian, and New Zealand branches, 
will nelther—to quote the Blackbird of ‘‘ Wide 
Awake”—give ‘ftself over to tho influence of those 
criticasters who are doing their best to deprive our 
tongue of its freedom and variety, and who seem 
even to have influenced the writer a little to the 
worse, nor yet take the centralization of Paris as 
& pattern for maintaining a general unity of language, 
but, while yielding itself largely to the pulsations of 
‘that mighty heart’ of London, shall acknowledge as 
authentic Eaglish that which the great unconsciousness 
of the race, or, In time, of any of its chief branches, 
shall have evolved and established in use, whether the 
shallowness of fudividual logic is able to fit it into its 
own atiff and superficial categories or not.” 

Here is substance, certainly, but how can it be extri- 
cated from its entangling mesh of a hundred and fifty 
words, from its confused clauses and its puzzling aux!l- 
faries ? 

We recommend applying to it certain formule of 
grammar and rhetoric to be found in ‘‘ schoolmasters’ 
English,” or reconstructing it after those models of 
lucid and intelligent expression best studied in the 
French. Its value will then be understood. 

Words are the'clothing of ideas, and it {s well to re- 
member the sage admonition of Polonius to Laertes : 
‘* The apparel oft proclaims the man.” 

B. W. Beiiamy. 





ROLLS. 
By M. J. Moraan. 


HE perfect bread ‘‘roll” differs from the perfect 
bread loaf only in siz3, shaps, and name, except 
that, asa larger proportion of it is exposed to the afr in 
baking, more crust is formed—a feature greatly to be 
desired in bread which is to be eaten hot The Pour, 
salt, yeast, water, and, in short, the dough, is the same 
for both ; and one ounce of this last requires precisely 
the same management in proportion to size as if its 
weight were a pound or a ton. 

While the actual process of making each {s the same, 
the roll {s Hable to somewhat greater risk of injury, 
because of the increased time required in manfpulation. 
Tae loaf fs quickly molded and disposed of, but for 
rolls the m ss of dough muit be divided into small 
pieces, each of which is to be handled separately. 
Special rapidity and skill are necessary to avoid the 
serious changer lable to occur in the condition of these 
while awaiting the work of molding and then of baking. 
Dalay at this stage 1s dangerous, whether occurring by 
accident or, as is more common, by design. 

An instance within almost every one’s observation {s 
that of what are supposed to be very fine “‘ hot breakfast 
rolls.” Thee are made, according to directions, by 
dividing the dough into pieces “the size of an egg,” 
forming them into balls lightly greased or floured, and 
packed as closely as possible in the baking pan. They 
are then kept until the stage of proper and healthy 
fermentation has reached its lim{t ; after a minute in 
the oven an acid is developed which 1s scarcely observed 
while hot, and is disguised by a liberal supply of 
butter, honey, or sirup. 

When cold, however, these rolls are found to be 
damp, stringy, and {ll-favored ; and their narrow, top- 
heavy, crooked aspect agrees well with an odor of stale 
beer and alcohol which by this time is perceptible by 
any respectable nose. These are the hot rolls against 
which medical men are accustomed to direct their 
warnings. Gentlemen of that profession, whose ac- 
quaiotance with them {fs usually limited to the moment 
when they come fresh from the oven, doubtless suppose 
that they are a fair representation of all hot bread; and 
when they find themselves as well as their patients 
stricken with the curse of indigestion after a dose of 
such spoiled dough, they are ina humor to make war 
against everything within three days of a bake oven. 

In fact, itis not Aot rolls, or hot bread at all, which 
cause the widely prevalent disorders of stomach and 
liver—the greatest, meanest, and least understood curse 
of clvilized humanity. 


It 1s bad bread—losf, roll, or what not. It is dough 


over-fermented, soured, wrongly baked, doctored (after 
spofling) with a “spoonful of lard,” a “' pinch of soda,” 
a “handful of sugar,” a “half-cup of milk,” or any- 





thing supposed to compensate for the original mistake 
or carelessness of the cook. 

Good hot rolls are neither indigestible nor in any way 
injurious to health. They do not call for whisky, 
Ditters, pepsin, or any of the patented or unpatented 
medicines advertised or prescribed as remedies for dis- 
ordered stomachs. 

Their flavor is correct and true, requiring no disguls- 
ing to render them thoroughly palatable; and when 
cold they only become less stimulating to the appetite 
as roast beef or turkey or broiled steak becomes when 
cold. 

In The Christian Union, July 7, 1887, the directions 
for making loaf bread were as,follows : A sponge in pro- 
portion of two pcunds of flour to three pints of water 
and one cake or cup of yeast is set and kept at an even 
temperature of 98 degrees, and protected from cur- 
rents of air. In an hour another pound of flour is 
added. When raised properly, it is kneaded with about 
two pounds more flour and one ounce of salt. Much 
depends upen this kneading, and it should be very 
carefully done. The dough is allowed to rise again to 
about double its first bulk, which brings it to the time 
for molding either into loaves or rolls. 

When the quantity is small, the most convenient plan 
is to cut pleces of the proper size from the mass of 
dough in the pan or trough, quickly work and shape 
each, and place them im the bake pan. Afier standing 
there, carefully protected against currents of alr, for 
about twenty minutes, or until they have raised up well 
in the middle without cracking or spreading flat, they 
are to be baked promptly. The time in the oven de- 
pends on the size of the rolls, from ten to twenty 
minutes usually being sufficient. 

When a considerable quantity is to be made, a large 
board and plenty of ‘‘table room” must be provided 
in a situation free from currents of alr and at a 
temperature of about 98 degrees. fhe board, the 
hands, rolling pin, and cutters, are all to be warm, free 
from grease, damp, or flavor of soap, and must be well 
dusted with flour. The bake pans, also, are to be ready, 
smooth, dry, and evenly greased. Ordinary “‘ dripping 
pans” of sheet jron or granite ironware serve well for 
every kind of rolls. 

If the dough is in every respect good, it will not stick 
or adhere to the board, rolling pin, or hands. When- 
ever a portion is removed from the mass, the cut place 
should be immediately costed with a dust of flour. 

Common “ high rolls” are made by taking pieces of 
dougi of two inches or a little less in diameter, working 
and shaping and setting them ciose together in the pan, 
so that all expansion is in an upward direction. The 
result is the production of the smallest proportion of 
crust, and therefore the poorest-flavored bread 

Next to these the easiest form of rolls is the plain 
circular ‘‘ sandwich.” The dough is rolled out quick- 
ly, to about half an inch in thickness, and divided 
with a round cutter. The pieces are lifted carefully, in 
order not to disturb their shape, and placed in the pan, 
scarcely touching each other. After remaining, covered 
closely with another pan or oiled paper, for from ten to 
twenty minutes, they will rise to twice their original 
aise. Fifteen minutes in an oven of proper heat will 
bakethem. Just before leaving the oven the tops are 
brushed rapidly with cold water, which gives them a 
fine brown giess like varnish. About eight of these 
rolls weigh a pound. 

For “ French ” and “ Vienna” rolls, and the fanci- 
ful ‘‘twiets,” ‘‘ dinner rolls,” etc., the dough is kneaded 
rather stiffer, with as little flour as practicable. When- 
ever the dough is lapped over, folded up, or twisted, a 
very little warm butter is spread between. A wash 
around the edges or over the top with milk, or milk and 
butter, gives a pale gloss when desired. 

An old fashioned roll, which has no superior, is 
made thus: A small square of dough is held firmly 
between the thumb and finger of the left hand. With 
the right hand one corner after another is folded over 
and secured under the thumb, continuing with new 
corners as they form. These rolls are laid on the board 
or a floured cloth, covered until raised, then lifted care- 
fully and set in the pan upside down, at least one inch 
apart, baked immediately. They will be round balls, 
and nearly all crust, of the finest possible flavor. 





ANIMALS NOT NOURISHING. 


HE current number of ‘‘ Babyhood” contains a 
most suggestive article by Jerome Walker, M.D., 
on ‘‘ The Appetite of Children : Its Use and Abuse.” 

Many adults can trace an abnormal appetite for food 
devoid of nourishment to the permitted indulgence of 
early life ; to the neglect in educating to a knowledge 
of the values of food. Dr. Walker defines the difference 
between hunger and appetite as follows: 

“ Ordinarily hunger and appetite are confounded with 
each other in the popular mind.: Hunger is the craving 
within us for food, and is in reality the cry of all parts of 
the body for nourishment, the stomach being the spokes- 





at the gateway to the stomach, and has been likened toa 
janitor or watchman, whose business it is to guard the 
entrance to the stomach and allow only those things to go 
into it which are good for its welfare andthe welfare of the 
entire body. But watchmen are sometimes derelict, and 
appetite is no exception. It can lose its influence for good 
by dealing with too much food, too;rich food, too little food, 
and from irregular feeding. Hunger, on the contrary, 
arises from the needs of the system, and asserts itself by a 
feeling of ‘ goneness’ at the stomach, and seldom goes to 
extremes unless the stomach iteelf is really ‘in a diseased 
condition.”’ 


The causes for'a spoiled appetite Dr. Walker believes 
to be unsuitable food, irregularity in eating, and over- 
eating. He says with truth that there is the same tend- 
ency in the child to become ‘the slave of appetite that 
the adult [possesses, and that indulgence prevents the 
hunger that would make nourishing food attractive. 
He speaks especially of one pernicious habit of many, 
even sensible, mothers—that of indulging a taste or 
appetite for some one article of food because it is ‘so 
simple.” Dr. Walker goes on to say: 

* Probably, at the present time, with the exception of 
candy, no article that is eaten is so much abused as the 
animal cracker. Before these crackers were introduced 
children were content with a few butter, soda, milk, or 
even ordinary sweet crackers at one time, but now the 
child is anxious to eat a number of animals. The cracker- 
maker, detecting this propensity in children, furnishes a 
wonderful assortment of animals, and the child is eager to 
eat one, at least, of each kind purchased. The mother 
thinks these animals are so nice for the children to play 
with that frequently she sends out for a half-pound or 
pound, or gives them to the child to keep him quiet as he is 
trundled along in his carriage. What is the consequence 
of the frequent use of se much sugar and starch? It per- 
verts the appetite, teaches it to reject soups, broths, bread 
and butter, and milk, and prefer sweets and pastries, and 
also induces starchy dyspepsia. 

** Tt is one of the duties of the saliva and‘of one or more 
of the digestive secretions to change most of the starch we 
take in our food into glucose, a form of sugar, in which 
shape it readily becomes a part of the blood. If it is not so 
changed the starch ferments and gives rise to pain, dis- 
comfort, diarrhoss, loss of appetite, and debility. It is not 
so changed when a number of starchy animal crackers or & 
large amount of other starchy food is eaten too freely. The 
fermenting starch in time tends to change healthy hunger 
into an unhealthy hunger, with all its dire consequences.” 





Our Youna Fotks. 


THROUGH THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
By Anicze WELLINGTON ROLLINS 
CHAPTER II. 

“ OU can just get into the Park, and that’s all,” 


wrote Tom to his father. ‘‘ For so big a place 
after you get there, it has the smallest entrance I know. 
{ shouldn’t think the Government need spend much for 
fencing the Parkin. Why, there’s one place where the 
great Yellowstone River itself only has a place about a 
hundred feet wide to get out of, and I tell you it makes 
a fuss about it! It just screams, and howls, and de- 
clares it won't be made to go through such a little, insig- 
nificant place ; butithasto. And we were just as deter- 
mined to get in as the river was to get out; so we 
skirted the edge of the precipice, with the river roaring 
at us below that it wasn’t at all worth so much trouble 
to climb into the Park ; and the engine screamed back 
that it was going in to see, anyway ; and then the river 
roared back again that Ae was going to sea, too; and 
between us the river got out and the locomotive got 
in.” 

It was quite late in the afternoon when they left the 
cars; but Uncle Harry had written to Philip Johnson, a 
trusty guide whom he knew, to have everything in readi- 
ness, and there he was at the station with the wagon that 
would hold them all. People who were going to the 
hotels clambered into the waiting stages, but Uncle 
Harry did not mean to patronize the hotels at all, even 
the first night. 

**The ponies and tents and the rest of the outfit are 
all ready up at Gardiner, sir,” sald Johnson. ‘‘ Will 
you get into the Park to-night, or camp outside ?” 

**Oh, get into the Park !" shouted the boys. 

** Can we get in ?” 

“ Oertainly, sir, we can get as far as the Hot Springs, 
if you like, and camp near the hotel ; but there’s a nice 
place not quite so far in, where I thought maybe the 
young gentlemen would like to camp the first night, ’coz 
they could catch some trout for supper‘in the Gardiner.” 

“* Yes, of course,” screamed the boys ; “‘ we'll camp on 
the Gardiner !” 

** And then, you know, we sha’n’t have to build no 
fire to cook him by; ‘coz there’s a boiling river flows 
into the Gardiner just handy, and you can catch your 
fish in the Gardiner and then swing round and drep him 
into the other river without unhooking him from the 
line, and in about three minutes he’ll be done,” 
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** It’s true, boys,” sald Uacle Harry, seeing that the 
boys were gazing at Johnson, too much awed even to 
exclaim. ‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
They will have to eat that fish to-night, Johnson.” 

Half an hour later they drove into the little settlement 
of wooden shanties, to find the team with their camp 
outfit and two saddled ponies all ready for the start. 
The boys were to take turns in riding, beginning with 
the youngest ; and in less than another hour they 
had reached an enchanting spot just inside the Park, 
where Johnson sald they would camp for the night. 

** It és a boiling river, as sure as you're alive!” ex- 
claimed Tom, as he saw unmistakable steam rising from 
the water. ‘‘ What makes it boil, Uscle Harry ?” 

** Underground heat ; that’s all I know about it.” 

** But what I want to know,” said the bad boy, ‘‘ is 
why the other don’t boil !” 

** Good for you, Will !’ exclaimed his uncle, who was 
always charmed with Will’s intelligence. ‘‘ That is 
the real wonder of itto me. Here are two rivers, one 
running into the other, and one stone cold while the 
other is boiling hot.” 

It was not many minutes before the five boys were 
ranged in a line along the edge of the cold river, fishing 
for the trout they were to cook in the hot one. 

** Well,” said Uncle Harry, with a sigh, as he helped 
Johnson with the fire and the tents, “I never expected 
to camp out with five boys and have them take no in. 
terest in starting the fire.” 

** They'll come quick enough, sir, when the bacon 
begins to sputter.” 

**Do you think they'll catch anything," Johnson? I 
really wish they might.” 

** Like as not, sir.” 

Five minutes later Uncle Harry looked up from his 
work to see that Will had qu'etly changed his position 
and had thrown his line into the hot river. 

** You don’t mean that you’ve caught one, Will ?” 

**No, sir; but, you see, I thought it would be more 
fun to fith over here, and catch him already cooked.” 

** Oh !” laughed the other boys in derision. 

‘* Well, I don’t see why not. The guide-book says 
these rivers are not hot all the way, but only where a 
hot spring bubbles up in them all of a sudden. There 
are some rivers that you can ford very nicely, if you're 
only careful to see when the horse begins to wince as 
if the water were getting warm. And so, though it’s 
steaming hot here, I don’t see why there mightn’t be a 
good cool place up above; and a fish might be born up 
there where it is comfortable, and come swimming 
down all right, and then find himself in hot water 
before he knew it. I think it would be a great deal 
more fun to catch a fish that had cooked himself than 
even to catch one you could cook in a river.” 

** All that is very sensible ; that is, sensible In the 
Yellowstone country, though it would be nonsense any. 
where else. But what I don’t quite understand is, how 
you expect your cooked fish to know enough to bite !” 

There was a general shout at Will’s expense, till 
Uncle Harry called out, ‘‘ What’s that Johnson’s com- 
ing with ?” 

Sure enough, Johnson was coming toward them 
with a fine trout wriggling on his line. Uncle Harry 
had sent him off to see what he could do, with his wider 
experience, toward helping the boys out. 

**Here he is! now which of yer’s goin’ to cook 
him ?” 

Oh dear! oh dear! Only one trout, and five boys, 
each feeling that all the joy of the excursion would be 
lost unless he were the particular boy who could say 
he had cooked that fish in a river ! 

“Don’t you think, Uncle Harry,” sald Tom, insinu- 
atingly, ‘‘ that as the youngest boys had the first ride, 
the oldest boys ought to have the first fish ?” 

‘* Well, that sounds reasonable. But I shall leave 
you to settle it yourselves.” 

**T think you ought to let me cook him, because I'm 
company,” said Jack Floyd, slyly. 

** No,” said Tom, ‘‘ that’s the very reason you can’t; 
company never cook the dinner. I invited you to 
come, and it’s proper for me to see that dinner is all 
ready for you.” 

** And, besides,” sald Horace Ladd, “ you’re going to 
have the first bear, Jack, because you know so much 
about bears ; and I think we ought to have the fish.” 

** Well, if you'll promise me a bear, I'll give up the 
fish,” said Jack, good-humoredly. 

‘** Why don’t yer ask the fish who he’d ruther have 
cook him ?” suggested Johnson. 

** T’'ll tell you, Johnson ; we might make it a condition 
that the boy who cooks him will have to eat him ; then 
they won’t be so anxious,” 

** Why, won't he be good ?” demanded the disap- 
pointed boys. 

* Well, not very good. Perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, you can stand him , but I should prefer my fish 
broiled over a fire.” 

‘“We might take turns cooking him,” 

Walter Ladd. But all felt that the boy who had the 
first fling would have the most fun. 
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*¢ If there was only one other boy, of course I’d give 
up to him,” said Will, magnanimously. ‘But it’s 
awful to have to give up to four; and then it’s just as 
hard to know which one to give up to. Lot’s all take 
hold together !” 

And with a rush the five boys grasped the line. 

‘That's the way we used to run to fires in the 
country when I wasa boy,” said Uncle Harry. 

** But I don’t believe you ever had a river on fire to 
put out, Uncle Harry, like this one ” 

‘*No, I didn’t; because I didn’t have any good, 
kind Uacle Harry to take me to the Yellowstone, and 
because there wasn’t any Yellowstone, that anybody 
knew about, in those days.” 

In another moment the boys were quite sure the fish 
must be done ; 80 they jerked him out, and wonderful 
indeed did it seem to find him hot and actually cooked 
through. Of course everybody tasted, but no one 
wanted more than a taste ; for even the excited boys 
thought Johnson’s bacon and coffee and fried potatoes 
more enticing than the poor little trout. 

After this their excitement calmed down to the point 
of enjoying the bright camp fire, and the novelty of 
making their beds on pine boughs in a tent. 

Of course they slept splendidly on the pine boughs ; 
and some trout that Johnson had caught for breakfast 
and cooked in his frying-pan were a8 delicious as trout 
ought to be. They broke camp as quickly as possible 
after breakfast, for Uncle Harry wanted a long day at 
the Mammoth Hot Springs. 

It took them only half an hour to reach the Springs. 
Will and Jack were on the ponies this morning, and 
had ridden ahead, but they came tearing back in great 
exciiement before the tolling wagons had climbed the 
last steep ascent. 

** Uncle Harry, there’s lots of snow up here, on the 
ground and all over the mountain ! And it’s awful hot 
up here in the sun, and why don’t the snow melt ?” 

‘* Well, the principal reason that it doesn’t melt is 
because it isn’t snow.” 

** But it ¢¢ snow, Uncle Harry ! You haven’t seen it. 
It ¢s snow.” 

**T haven’t seen it this summer, but I saw it last year ; 
and it isn’t snow ; it’s formation.” 

** Formation of what ? 

** Formation of the white deposit that drips from the 
water of the Hot Springs,” sald Uncle Harry, as the 
toiling horses pulled them at last up to a great level 
plateau, on all sides of which rose high mountains with 
beautiful vistas between them, while one mountain 
seemed made of terraces that, as the boys said, looked 
as if covered with ice and snow. 

“But these are not springs, Uncle Harry ; they’re 
mounds, and hills, and terraces.” 

“So they are; but they are mounds that have bean 
built up by the springs. ‘You’ve heard that constant 
dropping wears away stone ; but this is a place where 
constant dropping has made the stone. On the top of 
each of thore terraces, when we get up there, we shall 
find an enormous spring of boiling hot water, While 
it was forcing its way up to tho surface, it took im solu- 
tion some of the material, chiefly lime, through which 
it was working. Then, once at the top, it spreads out 
in a great hot bubbling pool, and some of it trickles 
down over the edges, and the sun, that you thought 
ought to melt it, finds it melted instead and goes to work 
to harden it, by evaporating the water and leaving the 
white lime deposit to grow harder and harder and 
harder, till it is just a mass of strong white rock.” 

*¢ But didn’t it take years and years to make so much 
of it?” 

‘*Centuries and centuries would be nearer to the 
truth. They have a way of calculating thetime. You 
know Napoleon told his soldiers to remember that forty 
centuries were looking down upon them from the 
Pyramids ; but you and I can say that forty centuries 
are looking up st us from these American pyramids ; 
for they have built themselves up inch by iach, till 
some of these great extinct geyser cones that stand up 
singly like monuments on the terraces, forty or fifty 
feet high, are probably as old as that.” 

They would want one whole day for the springs and 
terraces, 80 Johnson guided ponies and wagons to just 
the right spot for a camp that night, and then, leaving 
Wilson, the cook, to get dinner and pitch the tents 
again, off went the boys with Uncle Harry and John- 
son for a five-mile scramble on foot over this new kind 
of summer snow. None of them could believe, in 
spite of the hot August sun and the glare of the white 
rock in the heat, that made them thankful for the blue- 
glass spectacles they had all been told to buy in 
Livingston, that it wasn’t an awful pity they had for- 
gotten to bring their sleds and skates. 

Still, as they climbed higher and higher, they began 
to realize that it was heat and not cold that had been at 
work in this queer country. They saw steam begin- 
ning to rise f:0m the level spaces on the top of each 
terrace. They put their fingers into the little rilis of 
water trickling so picturesquely over the great walls of 
white rock glistening in the, sun, and thought they 
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the first high terrace, and could look down into the 
great hot pools of water bubbling up from an unknown 
depth through caverns whose snow-white walls looked 
as if made of exquisite coral, they thought they had 
never seen anything so wonderful or so beautiful. The 
water was of strange colors, too, though always so clear 
that it seemed imposaible it should be holding anything 
in solution; ard yet they seemed to see the entire 
process of hardening in every stage. For near the edges 
of the pools, little soft, clinging filaments that looked 
like threads of silk, moving gently in the rippling water 
as if struggling not to be turned into stone, showed 
where the first evaporation was having the first effect, 
and then all down the sides of the great pillars of stone 
that seemed to bold up these basins, rough bits, added 
here and there to the surface from year to year or 
century to century, were of beautiful different colors 
according to the nature of what had been held in solu- 
tion and then left to harden on the harder rock. This 
made the walls of the caverns from which the water 
bubbled up, and the walls of the gleaming terraces, 
look as if they had been most exquisitely carved into 
all sorts of fantastic and beautiful shapes, 

Bat all that nature had done here seemed less wonder- 
ful to the boys than what they found art attempting to 
do with nature’s help. For Johnson had told them that 
this process of dripping and evaporation went on so 
quickly that if you put something—anything—in a 
place where the hot water from a spring would fall over 
it, in three or four days the thing would all be coated 
over, evenly and perfectly, with a pure white layer of 
the solution, so hard that nothing would rub it off. 
There were men who made a business of coating all 
sorts of curious things to sell to the people at the hotels. 
You couldn’t lay anything down {a a shallow pool and 
have it happen ; {t must be put jus} under a ledge where 
the water would rush over it all the time, and then you 
must turn it, twice a day perhaps, to have it all evenly 
covered ; but if you did that carefully you would have 
something very curlous and very beautiful to carry 
home with you. 

**Oh, Uncle Harry ! don’t let’s go any further into 
the Park! Levw’s just stay here a whole week and coat 
things !” 

**Could you coat a boy?” asked Uncle Harry, 
gravely, of Johnson, 

** What, sir ?” 

‘Could you coat a boy? We have one bad boy 
with us—Will Bent, over there—whose restlessvess is a 
great annoyance to his mother. If we could put him 
under the shower-bath for a day or two and turn him 
into a marble statue that I could take back to his 
mother, I think she would be perfectly delighted.” 

‘All right, sir; if he’d stay under the drippings I 
guess he’d be coated ; but if he’s as restless as you tell 
about, I’m afraid he’d be moving on before he was 
done.” 

‘*But, Uncle Harry, we must stay and coat some 
things ; it would be better than a bear.” 

Johnson told them that they could pick up some 
things in the course of the afternoon that they would 
like to have coated, and leave them with a friend of his 
down at the hotel, who would see to it for them ; s0 
that when they came back that way they could stop for 
them and carry them home. 

Uncle Harry doubted whether even dinner would 
tempt the boys down the terraces to the camp again. 
But the prospect of finding things to be left for coating 
enticed them finally away, with the promise that after 
dinner Uncle Harry would let them come back over the 
terraces with Johnson while he wrote his letters. 

** While I write your letters, I suppose you mean,” 
said Uncle Harry. ‘‘ Every one of you knows he ought 
to wiite his mother this afternoon a long and beautiful 
account of what he has seen this morning ; but I sup- 
pose none of you will,” and Uncle Harry sighed. 

** Well, it will be the first time my mother ever com- 
plained of my silence,” remarked Will. ‘‘ You can tell 
her when you write, Uncle Harry, that I’m beginning 
to practice being a marble statue of myself that you 
think she will like ever so mach.” 

** Do you suppose, Johnson,” asked Tom, as they sat 
round on the grass enjoying Wilson’s dinner—‘‘ do you 
suppose your friend could coat a bunch of grapes ?” 

‘*I guess he could; he coated a thistle the other 
day.” 

‘*Then I’m going to leave a bunch of grapes with 
him,” 

** And I'll leave this buckle that came off my trunk 
strap at Livingston.” 

** And I'll leave a nail.” 

** And I'll leave this old bottle.” 

‘* And I'll leave a horseshoe.” 

** And you're all going to leave me, I see,” sald Uncle 
Harry, as a little later they appeared at his tent door 
and shouted gayly, “Give our loveto mamma, Uncle 
Harry,” and darted away over the terraces again. 

For Johnson had promised them, later in the afteraoon, 
a bath in a wonderful lake at the top of the terraces, 


wouldn’t do it again. When they reached the level of 





they liked. If they went in on‘ one side it would be 
pretty hot, and if they went in on the other it would be 
pretty cold, and they could graduate ft just to suit 
themselves by going in anywhere between, where the 
temperature suited them. 

** It’s quite safe, is it; Johnson ?” ssked Uncle Harry. 
**I don’t care to leave a deposit of boy anywhere about 
here to add to the curiosities of the region. If we 
should turn Will into a marble statue, I should want to 
take him home with me, and not find, after ho hed 
turned into stone, that I couldn’t detach him from the 
rest of the rock.” 

**Oh ! it’s all right, sir,” called back Johnson, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ It’s perfectly safe. I'll see to them.” 

Uncle Harry finished his letters, smoked a cigar, 
rested awhile at his tent door, and then strolled up the 
terraces again to the place where he had promised to 
join the boys. 

They were full of the good time they had had, and 
were only induced by the craving for supper to leave 
the upper terrace at all. Turning back to speak to 
Will, who had dropped behind, Uncle Harry’s heart 
stood suddenly still. Will was not to be seen. 

** Will! Will!’ he called, but there was no answer. 

Certainly it was mysterious. Not a minute ago he 
had been laughing and talking with them all; now he 
had disappeared. Dangerous as many points in the 
region were, there was nothing very near them at the 
moment ta suggest danger ; they were some distance 
from any of the hot pools, there was no precipice at all 
near the spot where they all stood potrified with sur- 
prise, and he could not have had time *o run back and 
hide behind any of the rocks for the sake of playing 
them a trick. 

‘* Will! Will!” they shouted. But there was no 
answer. Will had disappeared. 





THE PRUSSIAN PRINCES. 


HE late Emperor of Germany was one of the 
noblest men the century has produced, and the 
character that made him great was shown when he wis 
a boy. In a speech at a military dinner given just 
before his coronation he said: “In my youth and 
early manhood I never believed that Providence would 
summon me to fill so high an office; nor did I ever 
dream of surviving my eldest brother, As a child, I 
was 60 much weaker than he that, in accordance with 
the ordinary laws of nature, my succession to the 
throne of my ancestors was altogether beyond my caleu- 
lation of probability ; and just upon that account I had 
from the first clearly understood my sole mission In 
life was to serve in the Prussian army. To that serv- 
ice, therefore, I devoted myself with all possible love 
and perseverance, belleving that to be the best way in 
which a Prussian priace could fulfill his duty to his 
king and country.” 

Fitting himself for what he belfeved was to be his pos!- 
tion in life, he'found himself qualified to fill the higher 
position when called to it; able to fill it to greater 
advantage of himself and country because of the mlli- 
tary training that he had taken when expecting to fill a 
military position only. 

Prince William was a delicate, sensitive child, whose 
health gave serious anxiety to his mother and father. 
He had no teacher but his mother until he was seven 
years old, and the close companionship of those days 
bound the Queen and the little prince very closely 
together, and the death of Queen Loutse while Prince 
William was still young seriously affected his health. 
The late Emperor William was born in 1797. In 1802 
he was present when his mother presented a flag to the 
town of Kiln. The next year, 1803, he was put into 
his first military sult,and presented at the Queen’s 
drawing room as “a little recruit.” This honor, which 
was conferred upon his brother and cousin at the same 
time, was a reward for their diligence snd attention in 
learning their military exercises; for even at this early 
age was begun their training in military drill and 
tactics, their instructor being a soldier who had shown 
great bravery. Prussia and France became engaged in 
war in 1806, and when the troops went out of the city 
of Barlin, with flags and banners waving and cannon 
sounding, the little prince, we are told. greatly regretted 
that the tiny sword he carried was not a weapon for 
real warfare. 

Those were dark days for the little princes who pined 
for the battlefields. The father was leading his soldiers, 
and not victoriously. The queen mother was separated 
more or less from her children, who greatly missed her. 
On her return to the castle at Schwedt they rushed to 
meet her, and she, greatly overcome’ at first, finally 
said : 

*6* You gee mein tears. I mourn the destruction of the 
army. It has not realized the expectations of the King.’ 
The same evening she spoke out of the bitterness of her 
heart to her sons in the presence of Delbriick, who has pre- 
served the words: ‘In one day I see a building destroyed 
upon the erection of which great men‘have worked for cent- 
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uries. There is now no Prussian State, no Prussian army, 
no national glory. Ah, my sons, you have reached a period 
of life when you can understand the great events which 
have happened. Recall these unhappy hours in future when 
your mother no longer lives. Shed tears in my memory, as 
I shed them now in the hour of the downfall of the Father- 
‘land! But benot content with tears alone. Take action; 
exert your powers! It may be, Prussia’s guardian angel 
will hover over you. Then free your people from the shame, 
from the reproach of humiliation, under which it languishes. 
Seek to reconquer from France the dimmed luster of 
your ancestors’ giory, just as your great-grandfather, the 
great Elector, once at Fehrbellin avenged upon the Swedes 
the defeat and disgrace of his father! Be not seized, my 
Princes, with the degeneration of this age! Be men, and 
emulate the glory of great generals and heroes! If youhad 
not this ambition, you would be unworthy the mame of 
princes and descendants of the great Frederick. Butif by 
every endeavor you are unable to raise rp the down-trodden 
State, then seek death as Louis Ferdinand has sought it!’ *”2 

Prince Louis Ferdinand, with a small detachment, was 
overcome at Hof, and fell fighting against a large force. 

It was the custom for the princes of the house of Ho- 
henzollern to be given rank in the army at ten years of 
age. When Prince William approached this age, the 
royal family were in the old fortress capital of East 
Prussia, and there, on New Year’s morning of 1807 
Prince William was invested with the uniform of an 
officer of the Prussian Guard, three months before his 
tenth birthday. In March of the same year he became 
an ensign. 

After this he took his position in his regiment, enter 
ing Berlin in 1809 in command of his section of the 
First Regiment of Pruesian Foot Guards. In 1818 
Prince William wished to enter active service, but was 
not permitted because of the state of his health. His 
mortification was greatly increased because of the rapid 
promotion of many brother officers following the battle 
of Grosa-Gdrachen, where the regiment was greatly cut 
to pieces. The King, however, promoted his son, 
who he said had remained behind in obedience to his 
command. In the fall of the same year he was made a 
captain, and entered active service, where he displayed 
the heroic qualities of asoldier prince. When seventeen 
years of age his bravery and daring made him conspic. 
uous, He charged the French infantry at Bar-sur-aube, 
and fought bravely. As he was leaving the field with 
his father he was ordered by him to return and dis- 
cover what regiment stood so gallantly in the thickest 
of the fight. He galloped back under a tremendous fire, 
got the desired information, and reported. For this he 
received the order of St. George and the Iron Cross. 
He valued these orders so highly that he wore them 
always. He became very popular at home, and gained 
such a reputation that he was treated with great consid- 
eration when he visiied England while siilla young 
man. He was just, generous, exact to perform his every 
duty, and rigid in discipline both with himself aad 
others. In introducing his son, the present Emperor, 
to the officers of the Guards as a subaltern, he said, in 
part, ‘I hand him over to you in the hope that he will 
learn to obey, that he may be able to command.” 

Perhaps the one reason why he was able to command 
with powcr was because he knew how toobey. He 
died one of the greatest rulers the world has ever known, 
leaving to his successor a united empire. 

His love for his soldiers was never better shown than 
in his remark because some of his followers had remon- 
strated with him for what they considered an unneces- 
sary exposure: ‘‘‘ These overwatchful gentlemen,’ his 
Majesty was wont to observe, ‘in their amiable anxiety 
lest any mishap should befall me, seemed to altogether 
forget what a joy it was to my brave soldiers to see me 
among them while they were encountering mortal dan- 
ger for their country’s sake. What was a litile risk to 
me in comparison to the gratification I derived from wit 
nessing their splendid gallantry ?’” Germany deeply 
mourns the death of the aged Emperor, who was united 
to the people by his military genius and his devotion 
as their ruler. His successor, Frederick III, gives 
every promise of rujing the people with even greater 
kindness than his father, for he is more liberal in poll- 
tles, more willing to give the people greater liberty 
and more voice in their own government. Many 
stories are told of him that display his kindness of heart 
A correspondent of the New York “ Tribune” tells 
the following : 

*¢ With regard to his conduct toward his inferiors innu- 
merable anecdotes—sufiicient indeed to fill several volumes 
—are extant, showing his kindness of heart and considera- 
tion for others. The difficulty is to know how to make the 
selections from those at my disposal. Probably the pret- 
tiest one is that of the schoolmaster of Bornstedt, a little 
village on his estate near Potsdam. One day, when passing 
the village schoolhouse, he stopped, and, making his way 
into the class-room, sat down and began to listen attentively 
to the lessons. Suddenly a telegraph messenger made his 
appearance and handed the teacher a dispatch announcing 
that his mother was dangerously ill, and wished to see him 
at once before she died. The Crown Prince, noticing his 

2 Life of Wiltam I., Emperor of Germany and King of Prussia. 
Giarper & Brothers ; Franklin Square Library.) 
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blanched face, immediately inquired what was the matter, 
and on learning the contents of the dispatch, bade the poor 
man hasten to his mother’s bedside, saying that he himself 
would look after the school until arrangements could be 
made for obtaining a substitute during the teacher’s 
absence. Accordingly, for more than two hours the 
Crown Prince took sole charge of the school, rapping the 
idle ones good-humoredly over the knuckles, and reward- 
ing the diligent ones, until the arrival of the village parson 
for the purpose of holding his bi-weekly Bible-class. By 
the afternoon a substitute had been found, but the Prince 
continued to superintend matters personally, and in the 
closest manner, until the regular teacher returned after the 
funeral of his mother. 

** At Court dinners I have frequently seen him, when the 
guests had risen from table, call up the pages of honor— 
mostly boys of noble birth belonging to the Cadet school— 
who had been helping in the service, and, after chatting 
merrily with them for a few minutes, take the sweetmeats 
and bonbons from the table, and stuff them in the boys’ 
pockets, and occasionally in their mouths. Sometimes he 
would stuff the latter as full as possible, and would then 
ask some question, demanding an immediate reply. 
Nothing could be more ludicrous than to observe the 
frantic efforts of the cadet to make a fitting reply while 
his mouth was crammed full of marrons glacés and other 
sticky delicacies.” 


Emperor Frederick lost a little son, and his grief was 
most intense, the same correspondent says. 

“Never was depth and intensity of feeiing more strik- 
ingly displayed than at the funeral of Prince Waldemar, an 
exceedingly bright and lovable twelve-year old boy, and 
the favorite child of ‘Unser Fritz’ and his wife. Few of 
those who were present on March 29, 1879, in the Friedens- 
kirche, at Potsdam, will forget the scene. When the serv- 
ices had ended, and the choir were singing the beautiful 
hymn ‘Wenn ich einmal sole scheiden, so scheide nicht 
von mir,’ the Crown Prince strode up to the coffin and 
threw himself on bis knees at the feet of his much loved 
child. Quietly and gently the Empress and her daughter, 
the Grand Duchess of Baden, stole up and knelt down 
beside him. After about ten minutes he arose, pressed a 
long kiss on the velvet-covered lid of the coffin, and, having 
assisted his mother to rise to her feet, led her out of the 
church, tne tears meanwhile streaming down his face. It 
is a moving thing to see a man weep, especially when the 
mourner is so glorious a specimen of manhood as the 
Crown Prince, and there were few dry eyes in the church. 

** Those who, like myself, have had frequent opportunities 
of seeing the Crown Prince in civilian dress will have 
noticed that he always wears a little silver coin mounted 
as ascarf pinin his cravat. Remarking one day that the 
person with whom he was conversing was observing the 
pin with soms curtosity, he pullcd it out of his scarf, and 
said: ‘ Th's little: ilver coin is ore of three which were un- 
earthed in an old Roman grave in the presence of my three 
boys. I had the three coins mounted as pins for them as 
mementos of the occasion, and when my little Waldemar 
died I took possession of his, and have worn it ever since.’ 
The Crown Prince’s relations with his father are of the 
most affectionate nature, notwithstanding all that has been 
said to the contrary, and nothing is more touching than to 
see the tender and respectful manner in which he raises the 
old gentleman’s hand to his lips.’’ 

So kind a Prince, so tender a father, must make a kiad 
and beneficent ruler. 

The Emperor is in poor health ; suffering from an 
obscure throat trouble. His son and successor, Prince 
Wiltiia= , is not popular, and, it is said, is an unsympa- 
thetic son. 

The present Emperor, it is hoped, may recover his 
health, and rule for many years over united Germany, 
the legacy of Willfam I. 


CURIOUS HABITS OF THE AGRICULT- 
URAL AND LEAF-CUTTING ANTS. 
By Mary A. Ros, 


sc O to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, 

and be wise; which, having no guide, over- 
seer, or ruler. provideth her meat in the summer, and 
gathereth her food in the harvest.” 

Old King Solomon, who wrote this proverb, had in 
his country the same kind of ants as have been discov- 
ered at a comparatively recent date in our Own land. 
Before this discovery modern naturalists were inclined 
to think the wise man had made one mistake, and that 
harvesting ants did not exist. 

But now an observing traveler passing over the prairie 
near San Antonio, Texas, will come acrors circular 
clearings, surrounded by tall weeds and grass, having 
not a scrap of vegetation upon them, often for a dis- 
tance of fifteen feet. This is the yard eurrounding the 
gate or door to the underground cities of the Agricult- 
ural Ant. Long roads, usually four in number, but 
sometimes seven, lead from this yard into the rank 
grass, which for them is as formidable as any primitive 
forest to the early pioneers. Upon these roads they 
construct a pavement of coarse sand or grit half an inch 
thick and often from forty to three bundred feet in 
length. No green thing is allowed to grow upcn their 
yards except a grain-bearing grass called Aristida stricta, 
but known in Texas as ‘‘ant rice.” It is even asserted 
that the ants sow this grain themselves. When it is 








ripe the chaff is removed and the clean seeds carefully 
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stowed away in their cells. They also gather oats and the 
seeds of plants in so large a store as to last till the time 
of ripening again. 

These anté are so large and formidabie that in Texas 
they are called the ‘' stinging ants,” and are as much 
dreaded as a nestof hornets. But some naturalists have 
carefully examined these formicaries, as their nests are 
called, defending themselves as well as they could from 
the florce assaults of the enraged insects that swarmed 
out upon them. 

They found the granaries in stories one above another, 
several inches long and about an inch high, and were 
convinced that the ants stored the seed for food. 

As their pavements would be inundated in the rainy 
reason, they begin at least six months before to build 
mounds, rising over a foot from the center of the pave- 
ment; and when the rain begins, the young larve, the 
eggs, and some stores of grain are carried into them. 
Thus it has been proved that King Solomon could well 
quote the ant as a model of industry and prudent fore- 
thought. 

The habits of the leaf-cutting ants are even more 
wonderful. These have made great ravages upon the 
orchards between Austin and San Antonio. There 
they are called the ‘‘ parasol ant,” from their having been 
seen carrying portions of green leaves above their heads, 
They work only at night, when entomologists have 
watched them with the light of a lantern. One writer 
describes ‘‘ two long columns stretched from the top to 
the bottom of a live oak ; one was ascending, the other 
descending, the tree, the latter column carrying above 
their heads circular portions of green leaves,.and seemed 
like a procession of Ltlliputian Sabbath-school children 
bearing aloft their banners,” 

In some instances we see avother division of labor, 
for one party of foragers occupies itself wholly in cut- 
ting off the leaves with their sharp, sickle-shaped man- 
dibles, and throwing them to the ground, while the 
carriers only make the journey between the foot of the 
tree and the nest. The plece cut out is'about the sizo 
of a dime, although not always a perfect circle. These 
ants excavate nests sometimes twelve feet in diameter 
and from ten to fifteen feet deep, made with an irregu- 
lar arrangement of caverns communicating with each 
other and the surface. Within these nests the fiber of the 
leaves had been reduced to pulp and spread out into a 
papery mass forming usually hexagon cells. These were 
supposed to be the living-rooms of the ants, and many 
contained their eggs and larve or grubs, and, although 
the paper was co frail, the ants ran over it with impunity. 

They open snd shut the gates to their abode with the 
utmost care. The barricade totheir home is composed 
of little heaps of dridd ieaves and sand. About dusk 
very small ants appear creeping out of minute ‘holes 
and bearing away one grain of sand.: Next larger ants 
carry off bits of leaves or sticks, which they drop a 
couple of inches from the gate. After.aslow procession 
like this, lasting for some time, there comes a final rush, 
with the large soldier ants in the lead, the rubbish {sg 
all cleared away, and during the whole night a con- 
stant line is passing iu and out, some to cut the leaves 
and some to gather them. But when morning comes 
the minors again begin shutting up their house by 
drawing the refuse once more to the hole, and the last 
touches are carefully made by the smallest ants with 
tiny grains of sand, and all day the mound looks Ike 
an accidental heap of dry earth and leaves, 

These ants are very destructive in many regions, 
especially as they prefer the leaves of fruit trees and 
vines. In Brazil immense hosts are unceasingly de- 
foliating the trees. Sometimes in a single night they 
will strip an orange or lemon tree of every leaf. One 
gertleman had a wide ditch of water around his garden, 
but these ants undermined the stream and appeared on 
ths other side. On another occasion, to secure access to 
an orchard, they tunneled beneath a creek which was 
twenty feet deep and thirty wide. 

They often carry their subterranean roads for several 
hundred yards in grassy districts that would prove an 
impediment to their progress, yet will make a perfectly 
direct course to the tree they wish to attack. Though 
** little upon the earth,” surely these ants ‘‘ ars exceed- 
ing wise.” 

SHE Knew —Little folks frequently learn texts of 
Scripture and repeat them without the slightest idea of 
their meaning. They repeat as parrots repeat the sen- 
tences they are taught, and with about as much thought. 
The ‘‘ Parish Visitor” tells this incident. which shows 
that the little girl knew the meaning of her text, if she 
had forgotten the words : 


‘* A little girl had learned the verse, ‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto me,’ to repeat at aconcert. She 
stepped on the platform and began, ‘Suffer—’ It was her 
first attempt at public recitaion. She was frightened, and 
stopped for a moment, then courageously began again, 
* Suffer little—’ Again her fear overcame her, but being a 
resolute little one she made a third attempt and said, ‘Suf- 
fer little children.’ The third time she looked with dismay 
at the upturned faces and stopped. With a last grand 
effort she repeated, not exactly the verse, but these words, 
‘Jesus wants us all to come to him, and don’t anybody try 
to stop us’ 

*Which was better, to the exact words, or to have 
their meaning burned into her little heart ? 
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JUNO AND SPORT. 


HO does not shrink from the dentist chair ? 

How we put off as long as possible our visits 

to the dentist! How happy we feel if, when we leave 

the chair, we have acted so bravely that the dentist 
compliments us ! f 
-Listen to this story of a dog named Juno: 


‘* Few dogs are so happily circumstanced as Juno, the 
property of a young dentist, whose tooth the doctor filled 
yesterday afternoon. 

“Juno is a handsome five-year-old Laverick setter of 
blooded pedigree. In addition to this she is a most intelli- 
gent brute, that her owner deems invaluable. Some time 
ago, while looking in the dog’s mouth, he noticed a defect- 
ive tooth, the one that corresponds to the human eye-tooth: 

‘The operation of filling the tooth, which the reporter 
had the pleasure of witnessing, was a most interesting one. 
The animal was tractable to a degree, and manifested 
unusual intelligence. The doctor sat her on her haunches 
in the dental chair, and proceeded by first preparing the 
cavity for the reception of the filling. This was done by 
cutting around the edge of the cavity with the aid of the 
dental engine and drilling small holes at opposite points in 
the cavity as anchor holes for the filling. This is necessary 
where the decayed part is a shallow or surface cavity. 
Daring this part of the operation Juno was a little im- 
patient, but showed remarkable tractability, and was easily 
appeased by a little petting. 

“The preliminaries of the operation concloded and the 
cavity prepared for the filling, a rubber dam was placed 
over the tooth for the purpose of keeping it dry. This isan 
essential to gold filling, as gold will not weld if damp. 

“The second stage in the operation was the insertion of 
the gold, which consisted of gold cylinders which were 
introduced with Varney pluggers with the assistance and 
occasional use of automatic and hand mallets. Fiat pieces 
of soft annealed gold were used in finishing off the filling. 
This concluded, the third and last stage in the operation 
was entered upon. This constituted trimming down the 
edges of the filling and restoring the contour of the tooth. 

“To effect this, corundum wheels, on a short steel shank, 
were inserted in the dental engine, the same as the burrs 
that were used to bore the cavity, and revolved at a high 
rate of speed. This finished, sandpaper discs were brought 
into requisition, with the aid of the dental engine, for pol- 
ishing the surface of the filling, and the operation war com- 
pleted. 

‘¢ During the entire operation the animal made no sign 
or sound of disapproval further than to be a trifle uneasy. 
She sat in the dentist’s chair like a geod child. The opera- 
tion occupied over an hour. Juno is the first dog to go on 
record as having 8 gold-filled tooth, or a tooth filled with 
anything, for that matter.” 


It is surprising the amount of intelligence animals 
will show. Recently there was a very strange witness 
Introduced in a court in Minneapolis—a dog who was 
to testify t> his ownership. This is the history of the 
Case : 

«Some two yearsago H. Burton lost a Gordon setter dog. 
He was as intelligent as he was handsome, and Mrs. Barton 
had taught him many entertaining tricks. A couple of 
months ago Mr. Burton ran across Sport in the street and 
took him home. Chris Goehringer, a saloon-keeper, claimed 


the dog as his own, alleging that he had bought him two 


years previously. A lawsuit was the result. Mr. Burton 
produced witnesses to prove that he had owned the dog 
since his puppyhood. Goehringer brought in the person of 
whom he had purchased Sport, a man of unblemished repu- 
tation, who, on his part, produced witnesses equally as 
trustworthy as Mr. Burton’s to prove that he had owned 
the dog as a puppy, and there appeared to be a case of mis- 
taken identity somewhere. Judge and jury alike were ina 
quandary. At this juncture Mr. Burton asked the court if 
he might be allowed to introduce the evidence of the dog. 
No objections were made to this novel motion. Mr. Bur- 
ton, mindful of the accomplishments which his wife had 
taught Sport in his youth, turned to the dog and said iu a 
careless tone of voice, ‘Come, Sport, go and shut the 
door.’ 

“ Without a moment’s hesitation the intelligent creature 
trotted over to the door of the court-room, which happened 
to be ajar, shoved it shut, and then trotted back to his 
master, and looked expectantly up into his face. The latter 
then took a bone out of his pocket, and, laying it on the 
floor at his feet, said: ‘ Well, Sport, that was well done; 
and now, would you like your dinner ?’ 

‘The dog’s head nodded an emphatic affirmation, but he 
seemed in no hurry to take the bone. ‘Do you?’ said Mr. 
Burton ; ‘ but you must remember that it is necessary for a 
good orthodox dog to say grace before eating.’ Upon the 
word the dog dropped down on his stomach, extended his 
head along the floor, and reverently covered his eyes with 
his paws. Ina moment Mr. Burton called out ‘Amen!’ 
and Sport sprang to his feet like a flash and seized the bone 
without any more ceremony, crunching it between his 
jaws. 

“ Mr, Burton then had the dog do his famous ‘ gallant ’ 
act. In this Sport sat upon his haunches, with a hat upon 
his head. When asked how he saluted a gentleman when 
meeting him he deftly touched the edge of the hat with his 
right paw.; but when asked how he saluted a lady under the 
same circumstances, he brought up his paw and knocked 
the hat off his head. All concerned were perfectly satis- 
fied, and the jury in a few moments brought in a verdict for 
Mr. Burton, and Sport followed his triumphant master out 

of the court-room.”’ 
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’ THE GOSPEL INVITATION.’ 


By Lyman Aszort. 


HE parable suggested for our study to-day is anal- 
ogous to, and has sometimes been confounded 
with, the parable of the great supper recorded in Luke 
xiv., 15-24 We must belfeve either that Christ em- 
ployed substantially the same figure more than once in 
his ministry, though with variation both in imagery and 
in application, or else that we have here two different 
reports of the same parable. The former opinion ap- 
pears to me the batter one. The parallel between the 
two discourses is very clear. In both-there is a supper 
to which the guests first invited decline to come; in 
both their places are filled up by a throng invited from 
the streets. But the difference is more marked than the 
resemblance. That parable was delivered in a Phart- 
see’s house, this in the temple; that before the enmity 
of the Jewish .eaders had been fully developed, this 
as a warning against impending judgment ; that repre- 
sented simply a supper given by a certain man, this a 
weddiog feast given py a king on ithe marriage of his 
son; in that the guests simply absent themselves, in 
this they maltrea' the servants sent to invite them ; 
in that they simply are shut out from the supper, in 
this they are destroyed and their city burned with fire ; 
that 1s addressed to the remark of a bystander, 
‘* Blessed is he that shalleat bread in the kingdom of 
God,” and points out how in all ages and in all com- 
munities, Christian and Jewish, the actual favitation to 
eat bread in that kingdom {s disregarded—this is closely 
connected with the preceding parable, and sets forth in 
a new light and from a diffarent standpoint the judg- 
ment sgoelost the Jewish nation for its rej-ction of the 
Lord. In brief, that parable emphasizes the Gorpal 
invitation—tie fact of judgment and condemnation is 
subordinate and Incidental; this emphasizes the judg- 
ment and condemnation—the Gospel invitation Is subor- 
dinate and incidental; that {lustrates the grace, this 
the judgment, of the Lord. It {is not derogatory t» 
Christ to suppose that he employed this parable twice ; 
it is rather a token of the skill of the Great Teacher that 
he uses substantially the same picture to teach lesions 
which in modern theology have often been represented 
as incongruous, if not inconsistent. 

The incident of the wedding garment {s pecullar to 
the parable in Matthew. The rymbolic meaning of this 
garment has been a subject of discussion, some Protest- 
ant writers having insisted that it represents faith, the 
Romieh writers that it represents charity. Christ gives 
no interpretation. He simply teaches that though all, 


,| both bad and good, are invited, no one will be allowed 


in the heavenly kingdom who {s not prepared for the 
compapy or the occasion. In what that preparation 
consists, and how procured, he does not here teach. 
But other psssages In Scripture answer these questions 
Our own righteousness is as filthy rags (Isa Ixlv., 6); 
these God takes from us that he may clothe us with 
garments of salvation (Luke xv., 22; Isa Ixi, 10), 
which are made white in the blood of the Lamb (Rey. 
vil., 14) These are put on when we put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ by falth, in baptism (Rom. xlil., 14; Gsl. 
lil., 26 27), which we do, not merely by a boeilef is 
Christ, but by such a personal reception of him that 
we lay off the old man and put on a new man in Christ 
Jesus (Eph. iv., 24; Col. ifi., 10-14) Without these 
garments of holiness, the free gift of God (Rav. lif, 18), 
none can enter heaven (Rav. xvi., 15). The wedding 
garment, then, is nefther charity nor faith, but the 
tighteousness of the saints (Rev. xix, 8)—7 ¢, that 
radical change in character and life wrought by the 
Spirit of God, through faith in Jasus Carist, without 
which no man can see the Lord (Heb. xll,14) Tobe 
without a weddiag girmoat implied that the man 
thought his usual a'tire good enough for the king’s 
wedding ; he thus represents those who profess to fol- 
low Christ, but who think themselves good enough as 
they are, and do not seek from H'm that new life with- 
out which no man can see the kingdom of heaven. 

With this brief exposition of the meaning of the 
parable, taken from my commentary on Matthew, I 
turn to consider tho practical lessons which the story 
contains for us 

1 The Gospel is an iavitation to a life of joyousness 
and of intimate fellowsh{p with God. The largeness of 
this invitation cannot be represented adeq ately by 
any one figure The guests who are invited to the 
wedding are themselves the bride to be married to the 
bridegroom. The invitation is not merely to be the 
joyous spectators of and participators in another's joy, 
butto be married to the Lord. and to live in fellowship 
and unity with him; and we have a patientiand per- 
sistent suitor. His love is unwearying. The first, and 





Matt- xxil., 1-14, 
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even. the second, declinatisn dces not cause him to 
desist. When they that are bidden will not come, he 
sends forth a second and a third invitation. 

Christianity involves, as we shall presently see, obe- 
dience to law. But it is not primarily and chiefly this ; 
it is invitation to a new and divine life growing out of 
@ new. snd close relationship of love with God the 
Fatherand his Son Jesus Christ. To accept this invi- 
tation is not to accept a life of rigor and of fasting, of 
sackcloth and of athes, of mourning and of isolation ; 
it is to accept a life of festivity, of joyousness, of liberty, 
because a life of love. The symbols of this life are not 
the black robe and the cowl, but the white robe, the 
attire of the joyous bride. 

2 The invitation of the Gospel meets with three 
classes of responses. The first simply giva it no atten- 
tion. They neglect the offer of so great a salvation ; 
they make light of it, not heeding and scarcely even 
hearing it. In the day of the crucifixion there were a 
few priests and Pharisees who scoffed at Chriat, and a 
few disciples who wept and reverenced, but the major- 
ity of the people of Jerusalem went their way, neither 
caring enough for Cariet to sympathize with him or to 
share inslayiag him. Luke suggests, in the excuses 
given, the reasons, not which men assign, but which 
really keep them from accepting the Gospel invitation : 
the possession and care of property, the demands and 
exigencies of businers, the calls and pleasures of do- 
meetic and social life. As it was then, so it is now. 
The world, I may almost say even the church, makes 
comparatively light of this call of God to fellowship 
and oneness to him. 

Bat there are others who not only neglect, but reject, 
the Gospel. They set themselves in opposition to it— 
by open and sccfflag unbelief, by bigotry and persecu- 
tion, by resisting the moral and social reforms which 
allegiance to the great kingdom demands, and by vari- 
ous forms of hostility, private and public, individual 
and combined. I do not lay stress upon the fact that 
the destruction threatened by this parable is threatened 
only to those who have interposed to the Gospel an 
active resistance; and yet there may be some signifi. 
cance in the distinction which is here implled between 
the mere neglecters and the open rejecters, For the 
last, certalaly, there is no intimatfon of any hops of 

future forgtveness, rather on!y ‘‘a certain fearful looking 
for of judgment and flery indignation which shall devour 
the adve esaries’’ (Heb. x , 27) 

Tae third class to whom this invitation comes give 
to it at least a nominal and apparent acceptance. They 
profess their purpose to come to the feast to which they 
are Invited ; they neither rej:ct aud oppose the Gospel 
nor do they neglect and disregard it. They seem to 
accept it; they seem to enter the palace of the Great 
King that they may sit down at bis table and be sharers 
in the wedding festivities. We cannot doubt that in 
this class are {ucluded all professors of religion, all 
members of the church. and perhaps even all who give 
to the Gosp-l a decorous attention and an outward 
show of reverence and respect. 

8 But all that accept are not accepted. There is 
found at the wedding feast a man which has not ona 
wedding garment, and he, ‘as unworthy to participate 
in the festivities, is cast out into the outer darkness. 
He has come very near the kingdom, nearer than the 
rejecter, nearer than t1e hoedicss hearer, and yet his 
fate at last is the fate of an outcast. To be a Christian, 
then, it is not enough to accept the Gospel invitation 
and say, ‘‘I coms.” We must put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. We must have the spirit of Christ, or we are 
none of his, The end of the G spel is a Christlike 
character; without this Christlike character there can 
be no heaven. The joy which Christ gives to his 
followers is his own joy; that joy which came to him 
when he saw the travail of his soul, and was satisfied. 
Heaven {1 fellowship with God, and fellowship is 
spiritual, not physical, contiguity. If we are not like 
God we cannot be truly with God By our unlike® 
ness we cast ourselves out from his presence. He who 
imagines that heaven is secure for him because he has 
joined the church, or even because, as hoe says, he has 
‘come to Jesus,” may learn a solemn lesson from this 
parable, as {t is interpreted {n other parts of Ssripture. 

There shall in no wise enter into heaven anything 
that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination 
or m»keth a lie: but they which are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life,” 

** Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not ; whosoever 
sinneth hath not seen him, neither known him.” 

“Little children, let no man decelve you; he that 
doeth righteousaess is righteous, even as he {s right- 
eous,”’ - 











The hypocrite would not put on the appearance of 
virtue if it was not the most proper means to gain love, 
—[Addison. 


Religion cannot pass away. The burning of a little 
straw may hide the stars of the sky ; but tae stars are 








there, and will reappear.—[Carlyle. 
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HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


NVITED by a King to his heart and refuse to come! 
Summoned by the King’s servants in person, and 
yet refuse tocome! Make light of the King’s invita- 
tion and messengers, and turn to every-day affairs when 
invited to the King’s palace! Do even worse—show 
contempt by treating the King’s servants shamefully 
and killing them! If the invitation had come to us to 
be the guests of the King, how honored we would have 
felt! How we would have hastened to let our friends 
know of the honor conferred upon us! 

When Queen Victoria invites a guest, it is considered 
such an honor that the person receiving the invitation 
becomes an object of envy to those who cannot go. To 
be admitted to the Queen’s drawing-room is considered 
to confer such honor on the person received that peo- 
ple make tremendous sacrifices to obtain the permission. 
Yet it is only to bow before the Queen, and sometimes 
only before a princess who stands in her place. Yet here 
was a King who made a great feast, and the people re- 
fused to come ; turned to their every-day affaire—their 
farms and merchandise ; refuting the honor, refusing 
the pleasure ; proved themselves disloyal. For a man 
of honor and loyalty knows, feels, and rejoices in prov- 
ing his allegiance to his King. 

The body of the Emperor Willicm of Germany lay 
in state in the great cathedral, surrounded by a guard of 
honor. This guard of honor were the men who had 
fought under him ; men who asked no greater honor 
than to be near the King in battle. They are bidden to 
stand immovable hour after hour about his bier, and 
count themselves the most honored men in Germany. 
What are the reasons that the King in the parable of 
to day's lesson and the kings and queens of our day 
received such different treatment from their subjects ? 
One is the King of an invisible kingdom, the others 
rulers of empires whose wealth and greatness are visible 
to all men’s eyes. It was toa feast of the kingdom of 
heaven that the rebellious guests were invited, but the 
King they could not see. They cared only for those 
things they could see and handle ; the things that made 
them rich for time, that men might honor them, rather 
than the King whosesubjectsthey were. Not the King, 
but themselves ; not their country, but their own affairs, 
were the important things im their lives. And so the 
King cannot have the citizans he has chosen, for they 
would not come to the feast he prepared. Shall the 
feast be wasted, and the King’s Son be married without 
any guest to rejoice in his happiness? No. In the 
highways and hedges are those who never dreamed the 
King’s messengers would come and bid them to a feast ; 
the chosen guests had always treated them with con- 
tempt, had made them feel that only in the highways 
and hedges could they hope to find refuge; and now 
they are the chosen guests of the King. And how gen- 
erously the King has provided forthem! Water to wash 
away the evidence o: their tarrying on the road was given 

hem, and every guest was furnished with a suitable gar- 
ment. So they wore the garments of the King, and 
looked like kingly guests. They were clothed so that all 
who saw them knew them as people who were honored 
and loved by the King. But one man brought into the 
feast, given the water for cleansing, and the wedding 
robe, that the King’s feast should have no spot or 
blemish, did not put on the robe given him. The 
King does not condemn him until he sought the cause 
of his seeming disrespect. ‘ Friend,” he calls him, 
**how camest thou hither not having a wedding gar- 
ment?’ No answer. There was no reeson for dishon- 
oring the King. Is it any wonder he was bound a 
prisoner, and cast from the palace of the King, covered 
with shame, writhing ‘in contrition ? for he alone is to 
blame that he did not sit among the multitude honored 
by the King. All things were ready but the man the 
King delighted to honor. 

D» we hear the King’s invitation ? ‘‘ Come unto me, 
all ye weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
** Ho, every one that thirsteth, come and drink.” ‘I will 
give unto him that is athiret of the fountain of the water 
of life freely.” ‘‘ But whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst.” ‘‘ They shall 
not hunger nor thirst ; neither shall the sun or the heat 
smite them.” ‘Not only to a feast, but a perpetual feast. 
Having once sat at the King’s table his guest, there need 
never be hunger nor thirst, for the King has given his 
promise. Where is this kingdom? Whois this King? 
Heaven. God. Every day the invitation comes; every 
hour of the day, every minute of our lives, the King 
summons us. But how many of us turn aside, waiting 
until we are older, or richer, or have sat at the feast 
from which comes only greater hunger and thirst! Who 
were these people who rejected the King’s invitation ? 
Those who knew of the King and the glory of his 
palace, who had heard the story of the King’s feast 
many times, but who would not turn from the things 
that perish to the things that are eternal. Where is this 
kingdom ? Obristtells us. ‘‘ For, behold, the kingdom 
of heaven is within you.” ‘‘ Seek ye the kingdom of 
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God” ‘ Fear not, Httle flock, for it is the Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 


What Christ meant for each of us by this lesson is 
that we should make our lives and hearts so pure that no 
evil thought can live with us. He meant that our bodies 
should wear the kingly robes of strength and purity. 
Should they not, when we remember what Paul sald, 
** Know ye not that your body fs the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye 
are not yourown? For ye are bought with a price; 
therefore glorify God in your body and in your gpirit, 
which are God’s.” In us the kingdom ! we the temple 
of God’s Spirit ! and he, the King, delights to honor us, 
and we will not put on and wear the garment that the 
King has prepared for us, but dishonor him, hfs serv- 
ants, and ourselves, who are the King’s, bought with a 
price, by refusing the invitation that makes and marks 
us his forever! We are called, are chosen : do welisten 
and come wearing the wedding robe given by the 
King? 








PEACEFUL LIVING. 
By tHe Rev. F. 8. Van Eps’? 


“Be careful for nothing; but in everything by prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests be made 
known unto God. And the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus.”—Philippians iy , 6, 7. 

O translation can fully bring out the full force of 
the original Greek of this text. The R:vised 
Version is an improvement on the Author/z:d, but there 
ate beauties in the original that nelther version sets 
forth. Perhaps the following will make the meaning 
clearer: ‘‘ About nothing be anxicus, but in everything, 
hy the prayer and the supplication [appropriate to the 
particular thing or occasion], let your requests be made 
known unto God.” 

This text does not discourage careful, painstaking 
endeavor, does not advocate that careless indifference 
that amounts to slackness, Carefulness is a good habit. 
Without it there is no attalament of excellance in any 
business, trade, or profession. The successful man in 
all branches of human activity is the careful man. 
Carefulness in the sense of faithfulness is good; in 
the sense of anxiety, not. 

This anxious care that is discouraged or forbidden is 
fear for self coming from human weakness in time of 
personal danger or perplexing circumstances. Every 
one who has had any experience in the world knows 
well what anxiety is, and every one is liable to have 
more or less of it. There are different ways of meet- 
ing it. 

One way is to fret and worry, and not know what to 
do. 
The Stofcs met anxieties and troubles with stern 
indifference, taking all as a matter of course and mak- 
ing the best of the situation. 

The Christian way is given in the text. 

On the eve of a new enterprise there is felt a shrink- 
ing back. The future is unseen, and so uncertain that 
we naturally feel a certain dread or care—often anxious 
care, This is the consequence of looking to our own 
power. The iaventory of our own ability is seldom 
reassuring. 

Surrounded by foes, in the midst of perplexing cir- 
cumstances, in whatever condition we may be, we are 
to rejoice in the Lord always, remembering his uear- 
ness and his care for us. 

It is not personal endeavor, active exertion, that is 
forbidden, but that faintheartedness that comes from 
the consciousness of inability and lack of confidence in 
God ; the anxfous care ; and it is not to be removed by 
contemplating one’s own power, but by committing all 
to God, with whom “all things are possible.” 

Prayer is a natural instinct of the human heart. All 
men in danger bear witness to this fact. Skeptics and 
infidels may deride religion, may ridicule the Bible and 
its promises, may even deny the existence of God; but 
when the elements seem to be risen up for their destruc- 
tion they are among the first to implore a higher Power 
to protect and deliver them. Sailors as a class are 
notoriously profane and godless ; yet accounts of great 
storms encountered on the seas give many a case of 
wicked sailors praying earnestly for mercy and help. 
John Newton had run the course of wickedness, and 
was at last on his journey homeward across the ocean 
when a terrible storm arose, and, amid the how! of the 
tempest and the raging of the deep, he called upon the 
God whom he had rejected, and found salvation, living 
thenceforth for the glory of God. 

Contrasted with this prayer in time of difficulty is the 
prayer of the true Christian, who, knowing his need of 
God's help all the time, seeks it. 

Our desires are to be expressed, if we would find 
relief. Some have thought themselves so exalted as to 
be able to do without the expression ; but they have 
found themselves mistaken. A thankful spirit is also 
to be cultivated. 





* Of Dodge Center, Minn, 
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There is a subjective purifying influence in prayer 
that some regard as the only effect of prayer ; but there 
is far more value than this. 

‘* How can I pray about everything ?” you ask. Let 
us see what prayer fs. It is communion with God. It 
is not the utterance of a formula. It is not getting 
down upon our knees. It is not any conventional 
words or attitude. Itisthe reaching out of the soul 
after the good things of God; yearning for gifts that 
the Father will bestow. It is not the attitude or con- 
dition of the body that affects the prayer, but that of 
the soul. Your heart all the time set on God and com 
muning with him, this is the constant prayer. 

‘** But I cannot keep my thoughts on other subjects 
while I am about my work. My mind must all be on 
my work.” Indeed! Lt ussee. You are in your cffice 
about your business. Is your mind never planning 
some other part of your business while you are writing? 
While you are measuring your cloth or weighing your 
sugar for a customer, do you never think how much 
profit you are making, or whether your customer will 
pay cash or ask credit? When you have been hard at 
work all day, even in your busiest moments, have not 
thoughts of loved ones—mother, wife, children—come 
to you and your heart warmed with love? Yes, in 
such and many other ways have you thought while en- 
gaged In your work, and your work has been just as 
faithfully done. You can, therefore, often let your 
soul turn toward God. You can for the moment let 
the desire go forth to God that he help you todo well 
the work in hand, that he give you grace to endure 
what difficulty or trouble may assail you. ‘‘ About 
nothing take anxlous thought, but in everything... 
let your requests be made known unto God.” That is 
practical, is it not? At the very moment utter the: 
appropriate prayer to your loving Father. It is an 
easy thing to do, and, oh ! the inexpressible reace that 
Ged will give you ! 

This practice does not at all Interfere with having 
special seasons of prayer, such as morning and evening, 
and the stated social prayer at the church. 

**But how can prayer avail? The laws of nature 
govern the universe, and there is no place for prayer ; 
therefore prayer cannot avall.” How many reason in 
just this way !_ Misconception of the universe and of 
prayer! What are the laws of nature? They ara not 
forces, powers, but processes. They are methods of 
God’s working. Because the Being who thus works {s 
not seen does not prove that he is notthere, You re- 
ceive a telegram. ‘You accept the message as from a 
fellow-man, a friend, a relative, or a customer. Youdo 
not question the reality of the existence of the sender or 
the operator. You do not ascribe the message to a law 
of nature, or to the electric current.. An intelligence is 
bebind the message. So is an Intelligence behind all 
the laws of nature, and that Intelligence is Gd. 
Methods never accomplish anything; it is the being 
behind the method that accomplishes. 

The universe 1s not an automaton, not a machine 
made and set in motion, governed by fixed and immu- 
table laws, the Creator having retired or lost control. 
It is, indeed, a wonderful mechanism ; but God is still 
in it and controls it, 

The word ‘‘law” implies a law-maker and a law- 
enforcer. Laws are not self-made or self-enforced or 
immutable. There must be an intelligence behind. 

Here is a beautiful stream of water. It has flowed 





| peacefully along its course for ages. You conceive the 


plan of utilizing it in running a mill. A dam is built, 
the waters pent up, and the mill is made to do its work 
by the power of the water. What have you done? 
You have interfered with a law of nature. You have 
stopped the course of the flowing water. 

You build a house, This seems not a strange deed. 
But you have again interfered with a law of nature. 
The law is that the currents of air go rushing onward. 
Your building stops this, and the air meets obstruction, 
eddies and whirls around the house, 

I take a pafl of water and whirl it around and around 
in a vertical circle, The law is that when a pail of 
water is tipped orturned bottom upward the water 
shall run out. But not a drop goes from my pall. 
Why ? I set one law in opposition to another. 

Now, in neither cate has a natural law been destroyed 
or suspended. Simply a higher law has been made to 
overcome a lower. This is the rule. I might say this 
is a natural law of the laws of nature. The higher law 
prevails. Intelligence directs the laws, 

Now, if man, in so many ways subject to natural 
laws, can, by the use of higher laws, supersede others 
for the accomplishment of his commercial and. other 
purposes, how much more can God, who made all the 
laws, use those laws for the accomplishment of spirit- 
ual purposes, that infinitely transcend all others | 

There is room in the universe for prayer as well as 
for any other law or method of God’s action, and God 
does answer prayer, asthe expefience of multitudes 
abundantly proves. : r 
“Why is not prayer answered t” You mean, “ Why 
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are not my prayers answered ?” I cannot answer this, | live such a life as wellas others. This is what is meant COMPULSORY WORSHIP, 


but I can give a general rule that may enable you to 
answer. 

Jesus said, ‘‘Have faith in God. For verily I say 
unto you, That whosoever shall say unto this mountain, 
Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea; and 
shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that those 
things which he saith shall come to pass ; he shal] have 
whatsoever he saith. Therefore I ssy unto you, What 
things soever ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them ” (Mark xi., 22-24), 
This is very plain. §o also is John xlv., 12-14; xv., 7; 
and many other passages. ‘‘ Ask, and it shall be given 
you; .. . forevery one that asketh recelveth” (Matt. 
vil , 7, 8). 

Now, what more could be promised than our Lord 
has promised in these wonderful words? He meant 
what he said, or he did not. Will any one dare to say 
that he did not mean what he said ? Surely his words 
are all truth. The fault cannot be the Lord’sif your 
prayers are not answered. 

I find two main reasons for not receiving the answer 
to prayer. The first is James iv., 8 ‘‘ Ye ask, and 
receive not, because ye ask amise, that ye may consume 
it upon your lusts.” ‘You ask, and receive not, because 
you ask with a bad intent; that is, that you may have 
pleasure from what you ask. Selfishness, not the demon. 
atration of the truth, not the glory of God, is your pur- 
pose. Unconsciously, many times, self comes in while 
we do not mean it. The very first commandment fs, 
‘Thou shalt have no other gods before me,” and here 
comes up self before God. No wonder the loving John 
should say, ‘‘ Little children, keep yourselves from 
idola’”” The Master declared, “ If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me.” Deny sif. Read Matthew's 
account of the temptation of Jesus, and see how he 
denied self, and you will better understand what the 
Lord meant by denying one’s self. The second reason 
for failure to receive is doubting. Just as Jesus did not 
promise that we should receive if we asked selfishly, 
but for his sake, in his name, so he did not promise 
that we should receive if we doubt. ‘‘ When ye pray, 
believe that ye receive.” He has promised to grant 
what you ask ; you now ask ; of course it is yours the 
moment you ask, ‘“‘nothing doubting” and “in his 
name” ‘You may not see the answer with your bodily 
eyes ; but with the eyes of faith, your spiritual vision, 
all is clearly seen. The outward manifestation, that is, 
to the bodily eye, will surely come if you are faithful. 
Never for a moment doubt thatfyour prayer is an- 
swered. 

You are in business perplexity, and go to the Lord 
and say, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, thou knowest that I am in per- 
plexity ; do thou giva me light and deliverance, for thy 
truth’s sake, even as thou hast promised to do.” Now, 
this prayer you have just uttered, not to ease yourself 
of trouble, but because you depend upon the Lord, 
live in him, and you desire that he will now, for the 
sake of his own caute, grant what you ask. He knows 
your need. He knows how you are of his own peo 
ple. He {identifies himself with you just as with his 
followers when Saul of Tarsus was met on the way, and 
the Lord sald, “‘ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ?” 
Your interes's are his. That prayer has been answered. 
You have his promissory note for the means needed. 
Hold that note. Hold that the matter is settled. Leave 
it with the Lord. ‘Be anxious about nothing.” If 
your brother, known to be a millionaire, had given you 
the power of attorney, and told you to use kis name to 
any extent, you weuld cease to worry. Here is your 
Elder Brother, more than a millionaire. ‘ All authority 
hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth” 
(Matt. xxvill., 18). Now, if you obey his words, 
** Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest,” you will find that peace with- 
out measure will be yours, 

Is sorrow. like a mad current, overflowing you? His 
‘words are for you. Is some great sin hanging over you, 
casting you into gloomy shade ? He is able to save you 
to the uttermost. ‘Him that cometh unto me I will 
in no wise cast out.” 

You ask me, ‘‘ Has any one ever lived such a life as 
this? Is {t practicable?” Yes ; Jesus lived such a life. 
Note, as you read the Gospel narrative, how many times 
he withdrew to some spot alone and prayed—up early in 
the morning before others, and alone with his Father ; 
spending whole nights in prayer ; and at last Gethsemane 
was the preparation for Calvary. 

Paul lived such alife. Triumphant fn perils, in fight- 
ing with wild beasts, triumphant over enemies, trium. 
phant over death. ‘I am now ready to be offered up.” 
**T can do all things through Christ which strengthen- 
eth me.” ‘ Rejoicein the Lord alway.” ‘' About noth- 
ing be anxious.” Oan you not seo that his was such a, 
life ? . 

Martin Luther, George Maller, hundreds to-day who 
‘have Come to know the Lord Jesus and his trutb, live 
®uch a life, Itie not fora few. It is for ‘‘ whosoever 
will.” Isis for you, my brother, my sister. You can 


by the life “ hid with Christ in God.” 
Now, the result of such living, such freedom from 


‘anxious thought and leaving everything to God: ‘‘ The 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall 
guard your hearts and your thoughts in Christ Jesus ” 


(R V.). Think what God’s peace must be! Try to 
grasp its full extent and power! ‘‘It passeth all under- 
standing,” surely. Whatshall this do? Garrison your 
hearts and all your thoughts. You will be fortified 
against all the powers of evil, and God’s peace shall be 
the garrison. No bad thoughts or purposes shall over- 
come you. Nosincan master you. You are in Christ’s 
keeping. 

Dear brother, dear sister, try this plan. When the 
church, when Christian people, awake to righteousness, 
when they comprehend the unspeakable gift of God in 
Christ, there will be no more vague praying. ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom come; thy will be done on earthas it is done 
in heaven;” that kingdom will already be come. It 
will be in their hearts. This text points the way to the 
kingdom of God within you; will you enter? Will 
you try this beautiful way and know the depth of God’s 
mercy and love ? 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF TRUTH. 
By Epwarp JuDsON. 


DEALING WITH INDIVIDUALS, 


HE other day I heard a gentleman at a social 
gathering tell the following story about Charles 
Sumner. It seems that Mr. Sumner had been taking 
very great interest in the emancipation and the elevation 
of the colored people. Julia Ward Howe brought to 
his attention the case of a colored man who was in very 
great trouble, and in whose behalf she wanted Mr. Sum- 
ner to use his influence. His reply was, “I cannot 
interfere on his behalf. I am concerned with social 
principles, and deal with masses of people, not with 
individual cases.” She answered, ‘‘ From all accounts 
even the Almighty has not got along as far as that yet.” 
It is one thing for us to have beautiful philanthropic 
dreams and to form fine social theories ; it is another 
thing to apply our methods to the individual case. 
Christ went about doing good to individual men, and 
if, even on asmall scale, we follow his example, we shall 
do more good than if we tried to devise some scheme 
which is to cure man’s misery at wholesale. 


FIRST FRUITS. 


It was customary among the ancients to gather the 
ripe grape clusters in baskets and place them in the 
wine vat, which was often an excavation cut in thesolid 
rock. From this receptacle there was a conduit, through 
which the grape juice escaped into a lower vat. The 
grapes were crushed by men who trampled upon them 
with their bare feet, so that their legs and garments 
were dyed red with julce. Bat before the treaders 
began their operations in the upper vat, the mere weight 
of the grape clusters would cause some of the julce to 
exude and flow into the Jower vat. This was called the 
Sirst fruits, and was offered to the Lord. It was regarded 
as the sweetest and the best product of the vire. I have 
often observed in times of special religious interest that 
those who first accept of Christ prove to be the choicest 
result. Those, on the other hand, who walt to be coaxed 
and urged, who do not yield to the Gospel except under 
violent pressure, do not make the best Christians in our 
churches. They are very apt to carry the same recalci- 
trant spirit with them into the church—to shrink from 
every suggested task, to camp out before every new 
duty. The sudden conversions are often in this regard 
the best ones. I should want to be like the first big 
drops against the window pane rather than fcrm a part 
of the subsequent shower. 


FIGUIER. 


The great naturalist Figuier strove to bring the facts 
of science within the reach of common people. This 
awakened the envy of some of his fellow-sclentists, so 
that they nicknamed him Vulgarizer of Science, He 
was once present In a room full of company, when. a 
little girl came up to him and said: ‘‘ They tell me 
thou art a vulgarizer of science. What is that?” He 
was ata loss forareply. But it happened that a little 
while afterward the child gathered some white roses 
from a bush that grew over the window and distributed 
them to the guests. While doing so her bands were 
plerced by the thorns. “My child,” sald Figuler, 
*¢ thou art now a vulgarizer ; for thou takest to thyself 
the thorns and givest the flowers to others.” We have 
here the general principle that those who try to do good 
are sure to incur peculiar suffering. The servant is not 
above his master. But how rich the consolation ex: 
pressed in the lines of Wilberforce : 


‘¢ Ag oft, with worn and weary feet, 
We tread earth’s rugged valley o’er, 





A little Bengalee girl, having been taught the Gospel 
in a Christian school, refused at home to bow down and 
worship the household idol. This so enraged her father 
that he caught her by the back of the neck, took her 
before the idol, and, having first: bowed reverently be- 
fore it himself, he forced the child to perform her de- 
votions, and in so doing he struck her forehead 80 
violently against the ground that it bled profusely. 
The next day the child related the occurrence at school, 
and said she did not much mind, adding, “ I cannot 
believe that trees and wood and stone will save me.” 

Christ does not in any way force us to pay him 
homage. He recognizes the sovereignty of the human 
will, and gently knocks at the door for admission. I 
have learned in my own experience that gentle measures 
are more enduringly persuasive. There is no good in 
going at people with shovel and tongs. There is such a 
thing as cheapening religion. Rather let us by our 
words and behavior bear witness to its value and sweet- 
ness, and thus lure people to accept our Saviour. 








THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


God fails not to sow blessings in the long furrows. 
—[Jeremy Taylor. 


Humble love, and not proud science, keeps the door 
of heaven.—[ Young. 


Keep thy spirit pure from worldly taint by the repel- 
lent strength of virtue.—[Balley. 











President Fairbairn lataly said, “What Christianity 
needs more than anything else is Christians.” 


I have lived tolearn that the secret of happiness is 
never to let your energies stagnate —-[Adam Clarke. 


The characters of men placed In lower stations of life 
are more useful as being imitable by great numbers, 
—[Atterbury. 


To secure a centented spirit, measure your desires by 
your fortunes, not your fortunes;by your desires, —[Jer- 
emy Taylor, 


You turn the Gospel upside down when you tell a 
wicked person to get quit of his wickedness first by his 
own effort, in order that thereby he may obtain the 
favor of God.—[H. G. Comingo, D D. 


There are three things which the true Christian de- 
sires with respect to sin: justification, that it may not 
condemn ; sanctification, that it may not reign; and 
glorification, that it may not be.—[Cecil. 














Let no knowledge satisfy but that which lifts above 
the world, which weans from the world, which makes 
the world a footstool.— [Spurgeon. 





It is the absence of love to Christ, not its fullness, that 
makes us 80 impatient of the weaknesses and inconsist- 
encies of our Christian brethren.—[Mrs, 8, F. Paden. 


How shall we dare to behold that holy face that 
brought salvation to us, and we turned away and fell in 
love with death, and kissed deformity and sin ?—[Jer- 
emy Taylor. 

Whatscever we beg of God, let us also work for it.— 
[Jeremy Taylor. 


Every thought which piety throws into the world 
alters the world.—[Emerson. 


Jesus is the purest among the mighty, the mightiest 
among the pure.—[Richter. 


Not to enjoy life, but to employ life, ought to be our 
aim and inspiration. —[ Macduff. 


When Christ abides in a human heart, he {2 in {t as 
an immortal hope.—[President Culross. 





One groan of prayer outbids in sweetness the best 
utterances of poetry.—[H. Spurgeon. 


Men are won, not so much by being blamed as by 
being encompasa d with love —[Channing. 








In the worst of times there is more cause to complain 
of an evil heart than of an evil world.—[F ieming, 


Fruitless is sorrow for having done amiss, if it issue 
not in resolution to do so no more.—[Bishop Horne. 


It is a sad thing to be often eating of the tree of know)- 
edge, but never to taste of the tree of life.—[Quarles. 


Four elements of Christian life and experience : 1st, 
admit ; 2d, submit; 84, commit; 4th, tranamit,— 
[Canon Wilberforce, 





Sin is to be overcome, not so much by maintaining 
& direct opposition to it,as by cultivating opposite 
principles.— [Faller. 


It is wonderfui what strength and boldness of pur- 
pose and energy of will come from the feeling that we 








are in the way of duty.—{J. Foster. 
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A CHRISTIAN JOURNALIST. 


AMES CLARKE editor and proprietor of the Lon- 
don ‘‘ Christian World,” the largest, the mcst pros- 
perous, and in many ways the best of English religious 
periodicals, died in London on February 24. He wata 
man of remarkable executive ability, a trained journal- 
ist of the highest order, and, in an unobtrusive and un- 
assuming way, & philanthropist and promoter of Chris- 
tian good works. Mr Clarke was the son of a Baptist 
minister of an Esa x village, whence he'came to London 
as ® young man and there engaged in reportorial and 
other journalistic work. Bsfore that he had engaged in 
temperance and other reform work in Ipswich, where he 
and his comrades were mobbed. ‘' The whole tendercy 
of the times,” said Mr. Ciarke, in some reminiscences cf 
Ipswich forty years later, ‘‘ was against innovations of 
any sort. Even in Coaristian society inquiry was 
frowned upon and hindered. Authority was the god 
that had been set up, and to this we were all expected to 
submit. However reverent your questionings, you were 
regarded with suspicion. From the debates of the 
Young Men’s Society, held in connection with the 
chapel, even such subjacts as teetotalism and phrenol- 
ogy had to be excluded, and the society was actually 
broken up on the question of a debate up)n the latter 
subject.” 

When ‘‘ The Christian World” was started by a Bap- 
tist minister, Mr. Whittemore, he appointed Mr. Clarke 
editor, and soon after he became part owner. Besides 
editing this journal, he established and supervised sev- 
eral others, among them ‘‘ Tae Sunday-School Times,’ 
‘*' The Literary World,” ‘‘ Tae Caristian World Pulpit,” 
“The Christian World Magazine,” and “ The Family 
Cirele.” Uader his supervision the ‘* World ” soon ot- 
tained an enormous circulation and a wonderful influ- 
ence among N onconformists. 

“ His cardinal aim,” writcs a friend, ‘‘ was the pro- 
duction of a weekly journal which must be read by large 
sections of the community, especially by Christians of 
all sects, and in this object he pre eminently succeeded 
Nor was he insensible to the oft repeated eulcglum that 
his paper was ‘ The Times’ of the religious world.” 

To American eyes the many pages of this relfzious 
weekly were when first seen a striking novelty. We 
have nothing that exactly compires with it here. 
S»metimes no lees than five pages will be filled with 
closely printed ehort advertisements of “‘ Help Wanted” 
and ‘Situations Wante1i,” often containing more such 
advertisements than our dally papers like the ‘‘ Herald ” 
or ** World.” We understand that much of the c'rcu- 
lation comes from three months’ subscriptions made at 
news-stands and renewed from quarter to quarier This, 
too, would be a novelty in American religious j>urnal- 
ism. In its editorial character Mr. Clarke made the 
paper a model, studylag variety, brevity, point, and 
timeliness. Oae of iis ablest contemporaries, ‘‘ The 
Nonconformist and Independent,” says of him : 





** He was not merely a good editor, but an editorial genius, 
who would have been quite equal to the responsibilities of 
a daily paper hadsuch been his vocation. His intuition and 
the faculty of seeing what was required by the public to 
whom he appealed, and putting it before them in the most 
attractive style, was almost unerring, and no obstacle, coat 
or otherwise, was allowed to stand in the way. His whole 
soul was in his work, because he was conscious that it was 
a high calling, and that it devolved upon him to adopt the 
means of weekly influencing for good the minds of tens of 
thousands. No trouble was too great in order that he might 
produce the best article, and nothing was more repugnant 
to him than slovenly work.’’ 


Of Mr. Clarke’s personal character and conception of 
life and duty we cannot better give an idea than by 
quoting from a tribute written by ene of his editorial 
colleagues : 


‘* His own personal character is best described when it 
is said that he was ‘kind’ in the fullest and most real sense 
of the word. He was unselfish and generous in the extreme. 
Personal indulgences he had none, save, perhaps, the buy- 
ing of books. Apart from the supreme pleasure which he 
found in his work, his chief gratification was reading ; and 
though, as a result of this, he had a wide knowledge of 
books, with none had hea more intimate acquaintance than 
with the Bible, of which he was ever a most diligent student. 
He was a lover of nature, and took great delight in his 
country home at Caterham. All the philanthropic work of 
the day met with a responsive chord in his heart. Of his 
power to render innumerable services he made unstinted 
use; nor did the appearance of ingratitude deter him from 
continuance in that course... . The Right and the Truth 
always had the first place in his mind. Indeed, on several 
occasions he proved himself prepared to run serious risk of 
failure rather than deviate from what he felt to be the path 
of public duty. He reverenced Freedom with all the stern 
devotion of a Puritan ; and to the steadfastness of his pur- 
pose in the defense of liberty and largeness of thought, we 
venture to say, more than to any other influence of our time 
the Free Churches and their ministers owe their release from 
the tyranny of tradition, and their ability to propound, 
without fear of consequences, nobler conceptions of God 
and of man.” 


"HR CHRISTIAN UNION. 
A JUDSON MEMORIAL. 


To the Editors of The Christian Unton : 

= hepa of your readers may be interested in knowing that 
1 propose to build, in lower New York, on the West 

Side, among the homes of the poor, a church edifice which 

shall stand as a memorial to my father, Adoniram Judson, 

who belonged to the first group of missionaries that ever 

left this country to labor among the heathen. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, the great society which represents the Congrega- 
tionalists of this‘country, was organized tosupport him and 
his fellow-laborers. Upon his becoming a Baptist, the 
American Christians of that denomination rallied for his 
support, and there was organiz:d a second missionary 
society, called now the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, which raises and expends annually abont $400,000. 
All this occurred between 1812 and 1814, and formed the 
beginning of American foreign missions. He labored for 
nearly forty years in India, and was buried at sea. 

I have been working in lower New York nearly seven 
years, and am building up a strong church where plain 
people are welcome and have a feeling of ownership and 
responsibility. We are situated in the old Ninth Ward, and 
are working steadily along evangelistic, philanthropic, and 
educational lines. We need to house our work in a new 
and larger church edifice. To realize this.proj2ct I require 
at least $200,000. I have in hand about $50,000, and Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller subscribes $40,000 on condition that we 
raise the whole amount within six months, either in money 
or good subscriptions. This leaves me $110,000 to raise ; 
and, desiring to bring these facts to your attention, as well 
a° to that of your readers, I remain 


Yours fraternally, EDWARD JUDSON, 





THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVE- 
MENT. 


T is now definitely decided that the next National Con- 
vention of the United Society of Christian Endeavor 
will be held in the Armory Hall of Battery D, Chicago, July 
5-8. Though the date and city of the Convention were fixed 
at the last Convention at Saratoga, it was proposed at first 
to hold the meeting in Union Park Church, which had been 
kindly offered. The societies, however, have increased so 
rapidly during the past year that it is thought that no 
church in the city can hold the expected delegates, and the 
trustees have been obliged to engag? Battery D, which in 
many respects is admirably suited to such a convention. 





Last year, when the Society had not attained half its 
present proportions, 14,000 young people were brought from 
its ranks into the various evangelical churches. This year 
from all parts of the country come reports of revival inter- 
est, and of many conversions in connection with the 
meetings. Especially in connection with the National 
Society Day, observed in the last week in February, have the 
reports been more than usually numerous and cheering. On 
this day special prayer was made for sister societies every- 
where, and for the associate members. These meetings in 
many places seem to have been the beginning of a revival 
in the respective churches. 


Several of the religious papers have announced that the 
Young People’s Christian League which has been started 
within a few weeks in some Methodist churches is meant to 
be a rival of the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor, and to be head of the movement, as it has been said, 
in the Methodist churches. We cannot believe that such a 
sectarian purpose is the object of the organization, or that 
it entered into the idea of its founders. Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor are being formed more rapidly in the Meth- 
odist churches than in any other in many parts of the 
country. The Christian League, as we understand it, 
differs from the Endeavor Societies largely in having special 
provision for teaching Methodist doctrine and history and 
polity ; but this can easily be made one feature of any 
Methodist Christian Endeavor Society. 


A few months ago a catalogue of Christian Endeavor 
Societies in New York was made. The first has very much 
increased since then, but it was found that there were 450 
societies, an increase of nearly 500 per cent. in one year. 
The Presbyterian denomination led the list, with 134 socie- 
ties, the Baptist next with 102, the Methodist with over 
60, then the Congregational with 60, and the Reformed 
with 47. The others were scattered among the other de- 
nominations. 











FOREIGN ITEMS. 


A private letter received from the Rey. G. H. Filian, of 
Marsowvan, in Turkey in Asia Minor, says that the writers 
work since his arrival from Constantinople a year ago has 
been greatly blessed. His congregation has increased from 
six hundred to nearly a thousand—a very large audience 
even for a great city. A larger hall is needed, as that now 
used is old, weak, and small. The people, though not rich, 
have pledged themselves to raise $2,500. Outside assistance 
would be thankfully received and applied to great advantage 
for the work of Christianity in Turkey. 


Some interesting facts respecting the accommodation 
provided by the trustees of the Peabody Donation Fand for 
the artisan and laboring population of London are given in 
thetwenty-third annual report of that body. Up to the end 
of last year 11,151 rooms, besides bath-rooms, laundries, 
and washhouses, had been let to 20.279 persons. These 
rooms comprise 5,014 seperate dwellings ; 74 of four rooms, 
182 of three rooms, 2,351 of two rooms, and 807 of one 
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in course of erection at Pimlico, and will, it is hoped, be 
ready for occupation in the autumn. The. total fund on: 
the 8lst of December amounted to £935,570, of which 
£500,000 represented Mr. Peabody’s original gift. The. 
death-rate, including the deaths of those residents who were 
removed to hospitals, was 18.72 per 1,000, which is 0.85 per 
1,000 below the average of London. The infant mortality 
was 140.66in each 1,000 births, or 17.26 below that of Lon- 
don. We do not know, however, whether the inhabitants 
of the Peabody Buildings are te be congratulated on the 
fact that the birth-rate among them last year reathed 41.78 
per 1,000, which is 10,10 per 1,000 above that of all London 
for the same period.—[London Christian World. 


Two hundred and fifty-two clergymen of the Caurch of 
England have signed an address to Mr. Gladstone saying 
that his Home Rule policy “is the only one consistent. with 
those principles of justice and charity which we profess 
and teach in our Master’s name.”’ 


Canon Scott Robertson is responsible for the statement 
that the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland spends 
£1,195,714 on foreign missions, which is divided as. follows: 
Church of England, £486,082 ; societies which unite Church- 
men and Dissenters, £193,617 ; Nonconformist, £330,128; 
par and Irish Presbyterians, £177,184 ; Roman Catholic, 

The Presbyterian Council has unanimously agreed to 
invite the Pan-Presbyterian Council to hold its meeting in 
1892 in Toronto, Canada. 


A dispatch from Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, says that the 
possibility of a union of the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches of the Dominion is being discussed there. Lead- 
ing clergymen of the city favor the project. 


PRINCETON’S NEW PRESIDENT. 


HE event of the evening at a meeting of the Prince. 

ton Alumni Association of this city on Taursday 

evening of last week was the address of the President- 

elect, the Rev. Dr. Francie L Patton. We select some 

paragraphs in which Dr. Patton gave his idea of what an 

American college should be and of what he proposed to 
try to make of Princeton : 


"It is the duty of the head of an American college to 
impress on those committed to his charge that their blood- 
bought privileges are a precious inheritance, and that it 
is their bounden duty to hand down an unencumbered 
estate to their children and to their children’s children. 
If that is what you mean by being an American, I am 
an American through and through, second to none in my 
loyalty for your institutions and my love for the people 
among whom all the years of my manhood have been 
spent ; and, more than that, I believe that the American 
university must be conducted along the lines of historical 
continuity and with reference to the special exigencies of 
our own people. There are some good things in Paris, 
in Edinburgh, in Berlin, but the typical American unti- 
versity will not be a simple imitation of any of these. 
Better a common country church than the clay model of 
Cologne cathedral. Better a thousand times possess a 
roomy American college than a feeble German university. 

“ Farther, I shall not shrink from saying that we must 
keep Princeton a Christian college. I am a Presbyterian, 
but after all there is no church broader in her catholicity 
than the one to which I belong, and no church that has 
done more in the cause of higher education. But Prince- 
ton is too big to be sectarian. We are going to admin- 
ister this coll: ge along the lines of our common Christian- 
ity ; but we do mean to keep the confidence of the religious 
public if we can. We mean that when the Episcopalian 
comes to us, and is under the supervision of his rector 
on Sunday, he shall not have philosophy taught him on 
Monday that undermines his faith in God. We mean that 
he shall see the universe opened, and deal with its facts 
and problems of life under theistical conceptions. This is 
somethingmore than having daily prayers in chapel, though 
we shall have that too. 

** Princeton must become the rallying point of broad and 
generous sympathies. This means that we must recognize, 
so far as they are good, all the elements that enter into our 
university life. I have no opinion to give upon the question 
as to what relation the alumni shall sustain to the college 
affairs ; but I am pretty clear in one connection—that is, 
that we must not treat the alumni as a lot of customers 
who have bought learning at our shop. The solidarity of 
university life must be conserved and perpetuated beyond 
the years of graduation, and it is very natural that the 
alumni must feel that they should have something to do 
because it is a law of nature that when an organism has no 
function it tends to atrophy. 

**T recognize, moreover, what some peopl: do not under- 
stand—that there are a great many students who go to 
college With no intention of being either very hard students 
or very great scholars. I am not prepared tosay it is better 
to have gone and loafed than never to have gone at all; but 
I believe, with Sir Joshua Reynolds, that there is around 
every seminary of learning an atmosphere of floating 
knowledge where every one can imbibe something peculiar 
to his own original conceptions. To change the subject 
rather abruptly, I confess if the evils that are alleged to 
exist in regard to inter-collegiate contests can be checked or 
abated, I can well believe that out of these brawny contests 
some of the very best elements of manhood may emerge. 

“T think we must do better work with our best men than 
we have done; that is to say, without raising the minimum 
of requirements for any, we must raise the maximum of 
possibility forsome. That is to say, I think—though I ex- 
press myself with great modesty here and do not commit 
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myself or anybody else—I think it not unlikely that, in ad-| Bishop Potter. The new building is in West Street, near | ‘excellent talent,’ which gives him a position ‘among the 


dition ‘to the distinction between elective and’ required 
studies, there may cowe a time when, for the sake of secur- 
ing the best results, we shall have to recognize the distinc- 


tion between forced and honorary work. We are close- 


hauled, and the university headlands are just off the port 
bow ; if the wind tacks we will have to beat up, but if it 
holds, then we will ease the sheet and sail free, but we will 
get there in either case.” 





CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STAT&S. — 


—The Rev. Dr. W. H. Ward, of the ‘* Independent,’* who 
was so severely injured in an accident at the Hoboken Ferry 
recently, has improved so far as to be able to be removed 
from the Chambers Street Hospital in this city to his home 
in Newark, N. J. 

—The recently published statistics of the Manbattan 
Association for 1887 show a healthy growth in Congrega- 
tionalism in Brooklyn. Of the eighteen churches which 
have reported, the total membership !s 8,707. There have 
been 897 additions to the churches during the year, and 392 
removals, making a ret gain of 505. The four churches 
which have madé the largest net gains are the Central, 
Tompkins Avenue, Clinton Avenue, and Stuyvesant 
Avenue, each having a net gain of over fifty. The Central 
leads with 152 new members, a net gain of eighty-six from 
last year, making a total membership of 1,608. Clinton 
Avenue leads in benevolent contributions with $22 500, while 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Central, and South take 
respectively second, third, and fourth places. 

—The Rev. Mangasar Mangasarian, pastor of the Inde- 
pendent Church infPhiladelphia, has sent in his resigaation, 
to take effect on April1. About the lst of Jane he will sail 
for Constantinople, where his father and mother reside. 
Thence he will go to Armenia, his native place, and join 
his wife and children. The reason given by the preacher 
for leaving America is that his family desire his return. 
Mr. Mangasarian came to this country in 1880, and while 
pastor of the Spring Garden Presbyterian Church, Eleventh 
and Wistar Streets, he created a sensation in religious 
circles by disavowing the church creed and organizing the 
Independent movement. 

—On Sunday of last week the Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith, of 
the Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church of Brooklyn, 
preached a sermon with special reference to the building 
of a new house of worship, which the growth of the church 
seemed to demand. In the course of his sermon he said: 
“¢ There is not one church to 5,000 people in this part of the 
city. Our church seats 1,200. We have almost that num- 
ber of members. Some who are members stand up at 
services because there sre no seats to be rented. Some 
have sittings for themselve, but are compelled to leave 
their children at aome because there is no room for 
them.”’ 

—On Thursday evening of this week a farewell reception 
will be given to the Rev. James M. King, D D., who has 
just closed his pastorate at the Park Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church of this city, which church has grown 
greatly under him as pastor. Addresses will be made by 
the Rev. R 8. MacArthur, D.D., the Rev. J. M. Buckley, 
P.D., the Hon. John Jay, General C. B. Fisk, and 
others. 

—The steeple of the Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of Brooklyn was bent over by the recent heavy storm in 
such a way as to serlously alarm the people in neighboring 
houses, and to compel cessation of travel past it. It will 
be taken down, and for some time services cannot be held 
in the church. : 

—The Executive Committee of the Beecher Statue Fand 
have, it is sald, almost decided to placethe statue on the 
plaza at the westerly entrance of Prospsct Park. About 
$31,000 have already been raised ; the price to be paid to 
Mr. J Q A. Ward, the sculptor, is $35,000. 

—A Pailadelphia paper says that arrangements for the 
centennial meetings of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terlan Church have been completed. George Junkin, 
Chatrman of the Finance Committee, states that the sum of 
$5,540 will be required to meet the expenses of the celebra- 
tion, and that about $3,000 has already been subscribed. 
There will be five hundred delegates to the Assembly, and 
itsaid that one-half of these are to be cared for in the 
homes of Presbyterians. The centennial session will begin 
on Thursday morning, May 17, at eleven o’clock, in the 
First Presbyterian Church. 

—Methodist Episcopal conferences have been in session 
the past week in Philadelphia and Camden, N.J. At the 
former meeting the question of the functions and powers 
of presiding elders was discussed. A motion favoring an 
amendment of the Discipline so as to have appointments of 
preachers made with the concurrence of the presiding 
elders, and providing that the members of the annual con- 
ference should have a voice in the selection of the pre- 
siding elders, was rejected. The Rev. W. M. Ridgway 
said: ‘‘The bishops are often made the scapegoat of 
unsatisfactory and unfitting appointments. If co-ordinate 
power is conferred on the presiding elders, there will be 
no hiding spot for them. At present the bishop has the 
power of arbitrary transfer. There is no opposition to 
transfer if made on an equitable basis, but unfortunately 
a transfer bureau has grown up in our midst, and also 
a class of ecclesiastical go-betweens. A certain sister 
evangelist in the Conference has not been averse to join 
this transfer bureau, and class herself among the ecclesias- 
~ tial tinkers. A new qualification for the ministry has grown 
up among us—a man and his wife must both be good- 
looking.” 

—The consecration of the Church of the Holy Comforter 
for Seamen in this city was performed Sunday morning by 





West fouston Street. It was built during the last year, at 
acost of $94.000. Of this amount $44,000 was raised by 
general subscription, and $50,000 was the bequest of 
William H. Vanderbilt to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Missionary Society for Seamen. 

—The Rev. Dr. Dix, who is delivering a series of Lenten 
lectures in Trinity Chapel in this city, on Friday evenings, 
has arranged for a series of lec:ur.s in Trinity Church by 
the Rev. B. W. Maturin, Rector of 8t. Clement's Church, 
Philadelphia. They will be delivered at noon, from Mon- 
day, March 19, to Saturday, the 24th, inclusive. 

—The Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge, Mass., 
preached by exchange in Plymouth Church, Brcoklyn, on 
Sunday for Mr. Abbott. His sermon in the morning was 
an exposition of the parable of the talents and the lesson 
from it of making the most of present opportunities 


NEW ENGLAND 


—At the meeting of the Boston Evangelical Ministers’ 
Assccilation on Monday of last week in the Meionaon, 
the eubject, ‘The State tte Moral Educator of her 
Future Citizens,’? was discussed by Professor J. B. 
Thomas, D.D., of Newton Theological Seminary, and 
the Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell. Dr. Thomas in clear 
and forcible language set forth the idea that the State 
exists for man, for the furtherance of his manhood. 
Freedom implies education, and the State cannot begin 
at all the work of educatin: without, in the very organ- 
ization and governance of its schools, proceeding along the 
lines of moral discipline, requiring obedience, punctuality, 
mutual adjustment of one to the other, the su’ jextion of 
all to law, demanding truthfalness—all of which imp'y mo- 
rality. The children should be trained to understand their 
relation to others, and led to know that their comfort 
and success depend upon self-government, concessions 
which recognize the subjaction of one to another, knowing 
that the prosperity of one is the prosperity of all. On the 
ground, also, of the self-preservation of the State, this moral 
training 1's essential. He who in the true sen‘e is a man is 
acafe and wisecitizen. Mr Bicknell maintained that the 
Christian State should see well to the instruction of the 
young in morals, the Bible being an indispensable book in 
the work of training future citizens 

—At a largele attended meeting of the church in Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, a unanimous vote was passed requesting the 
pnstor, the Rey. Georg: M. Boynton, to reconsider and 
recall his letter of resignation. The action was so hearty 
that Mr Boynton is constrained to consider the request. 
and will take time to decide whether he will withdraw h's 
letter of resignation and recall his acceptance of the Sec- 
retaryship of the Sunday School Pablishing Society. 

—The Conference of General Secretaries of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of New Eogland was held last 
week at Concord, N H. Tae attendance was smaller than 
expected, owing to the blockade of railroad trains by the 
storm Talks on boys’ work, on physical work in the 
gymnasium, on “ Howto get young men into your rooms,”’ 
and on ** How t> recure the best spiritual results from 
our secular agents ’’ were among the exercises at this Con- 
vention. 

—In the second lecture on Japan, delivered by Dr. W. E. 
Griffis, of Boston, at the Yale Divinity School last week, he 
spoke specially of the social conditions of the country. 
Among other things he said, ‘‘ When Japanese look ont 
over earth and air, it seems to them that there is mythology 
ineverything Pantheism will always be among them, no 
matter how much religion they may have. There will be a 
god for them in every mountain, stream, etc. My great 
difficulty with missionary work among the Japanese is to 
teach them to appreciate the idea of one God. They could 
better conceive of the abstract idea of one Creator. ... 
It is necessary for us to know how the Japanese students 
who have been educated in this country have fitted into the 
new order of things. The Government of Japan is to-day 
in the hauds of men who were educated in Europe or Amer- 
ica. There are not somany Ohristians as we wonld like, 
but they are molding the country as far as they are able. 
The simpler the form of Christianity the quicker the Japan- 
ese will be Christianized, aud Iam glad that here at Yale, 
Christianity is taught in its simplest forms, depending more 
on faith in Jesus Christ than in anything else.’’ 

—On March 4 thirty-two persons were admitted to 
membership in the First Caurch (Congregational), Dan- 
bury, Conn., the Rev. J Allen Maxwell, D.D, pastor. 
Twenty-three of these were on confession of faith. 


WEST AND SOUTH, 

—A telegraphic dispatch announ es the sudden death, at 
Las Cruces, New Mexico, of the Right Rev. Gaorge K Dan- 
lop, Missionary Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
that Territory. Bishop Danlop was consecrated Missionary 
Bishop of New Mexico and Arizona in 1880 He was a 
native ‘of Ireland. During his episcopate he lived at Las 
Vegas. 

—The Southern Baptist Convention meets in the First 
Church, Richmond, Va., May 11. This Convention repre- 
sents, itis claimed, about one milifon members of the 
Church. The union of the churches North and South will 
probably be considered. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Cleveland, 
0., proposes to buy a $65,000 lot on which to erect a 
$100,000 building. 

—It is said that negotiations are being opened with the 
Treasury Department at Washington with reference to the 
admission of the Chinese delegates to the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference. Says the California “Christian Adyo- 
cate :” “The Rev. Sia Sek Ong, the ministerial delegate, is 
an able, polite, Christian gentleman and a minister of 
many years’ service. He is also a graduate of the Govern- 
ment university, having won the degree of sau-ts oy, or 





literati of the country. Mr. Tiong-a-Hok, the lay delegate, 
is a wealtby merchant. He wasa contributor to the late 
Paris Exposition and to the Centennial at Philadelphia. 
He bas a large business. He has a native and an English 
residence most elegantly furnished, in which he has enter- 
tained all the foreigners, mercantile and official, in 
Foochow in royal style. Before he united with the church 
he gave $10,000 to our mission. He has since given $1,000 
to support the mission to Corea. Asa heathen man, he 
supported a foundling asylum of 100 girls. His purse is 
always open in all times of public calamity, floods, famine, 
or pestilence. Mr. Ahok g'ves acertain percentage of his 
profits to every worker in his establishments, from head 
clerk to errand boy.” 

—Obderlin College his, after considerable litigation 
between the college and the representatives of the James 
F. Clark estate, finally accepted the offer of Mrs. James 
F. Clark, and has received a check for $66,666.67, or one- 
third of the amount claimed. 

—The Episcopal Church Convention of the Diocese of 
Ohio last week elected as Ass'stant Bishop of the diocese 
the Rev. Henry Y. Satterlee, D.D., of Calvary Caurch, this 
city. The other prominent candidates voted on were Dr. 
Nichols, of Philadelphia, and Dr Langford, of this city. 
Dr. Satterlee was regarded as a compromise between the 
High and Low Church parties. I has not been announced 
whether or not he will accept the position. 

—A dispatch from Detroit, Mich., to the Philadelphia 
‘Press ” says : ** At Cottam, asmall town across the Detroit 
River, the choir of the Methodist Episcopal church under- 
took to raise money by dramatic and musical perform- 
ave°s. The first night was a success, but the minister then 
attempted to prevent the ladies from going upon the stage 
again, and because they refused to obey him he preached 
sermon on Sunday in which he denounced the perform- 
ances. He threatened to refuse the sacramert to any who 
took part in or attended the next entertainment The choir 
refured to sing the closing hymn, and ray they will not sing 
for the pastor any more. The society is rent in twain.” 

—The Rev A A E Taylor bas succeeded Dr. Cooper 
as editor of the 8t. Louts ‘* Mid-Continent.” 

—The college paper at Oberlin, O , has under its notes 
concerning graduates of the Theological Sem'nary the 
followine: “C D Tenney, one of the original members 
of the China Band, who resigned from his posi'ion under 
tho American Board because he felt that he could not con- 
scientiously subscribe to their standard of doctrine, ts en- 
gaged in a work in China which promises to bs the most 
influential and useful ever performed by a foreigner in that 
great empire. The fuccess with which he orzantzod and 
conducted a private academy for Chinese boys in Tiensin, 
the seaport of Pekin, attracted the attention of the Viceroy 
of China, Li Huvg Chang, who has committed to Mr. 
Tenney the tutorshop »f his three boys The infinence for 
good which through them may be exerted can hardly be 
overestimated. It is expected that within a year the 
Government will establish an Anglo Chinese college, and 
Mr. Tenney has been chosen to be tts bead. He has the 
cordial sympathy of the different missionaries i- Tiensin, 
and is a frequent preacher in the Union Church in that 
place ” 





MINISTERIAL PFRSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—C. A. White, of Mechanic Falis, Me., has resigned on account 
of his wife’s ill health. 

—R R Davies, of Fairport, N Y., has resigned to accept a 
call to Owasso, Mich. 

—A D. Blakeslee was installed as pastor of the church at 
Hayward, Mich., on March 1. 

—A. F. Pierce, of Warsaw, N. Y , has received a call from the 
church at Middletown. 

—R F. Laverder was recently installed as pastor of the church 
in Polk City, Iowa. 

—A.C. Hand, of the Union Theological Seminary, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Church of the Covenant, Buffalo, N. Y. 

—O D. Fisher accepts a call to the pastorate of the Washing- 
ton Street Church of Toledo, Ohio. 

—Albert Donnell, of the Riverside Church of Haverhill, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—8. D. Jewett died recently at Middlefield, Conn., at the age 
of eighty-six. 

—R. B. Guild, of Sterling, Kan., has resigned. 

—C B. Sumner, of Pomona, Cal., has resigned. 

—H. M. Cole was recently installed as pastor of the church at 
Argentine, Kan. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


—J. L. Lyons, D D., died at Jacksonville, Fla., on Maren 1. 

—R M Irvine accepts a calf to the Second Church of Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

—Engene Peck, pastor of the Eastern Church of Washington, 
D.C , was killed by a locomotive while walking on the railroad 
track in thatcity on March 16. 

—A. H. Bernhardt has been chosen pastor of the Hopkins 
Street ( burch (German) in Williamsburg, Brooklyn. 

-C D. Ellis, of Marlette, Mich., has resigned to accept a call 
te a new church in Saginaw City. 

—A. J. Brown, of the Oak Park Church of Chicago, Ill., has 
resigned, and will accept a call from the First Church of Port- 
land, Oregon. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—W. F. Lewis, rector of 8t Stephen’s Episcopal Church of Bal- 
timore, Md , has resigned to return to his former position as reo- 
tor of St Peter’s Church, Peekskill, N. Y. 

—R. 8. Stuart has become assistant rectorin St. Jameg’s Par, 
ish, Alexandria, La: 

—Professor A. A. Benton (P. E.) has accepted a professorship 
in the University of the South at Sewanee, Tenn. 

—E. C. Clarke, of the Free-Will Baptist Church of Sutton, 
N. H., has resigned. 

—Benjamin Hayes, who for thirty years had been a Méthodist 
temperance exhorter, died in Sandwich, Mass., on March 4, 
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THE CHURCH OF OF THE FUTURE. 


The American people are swift to reco,nize facts. 
The ready disposition to accept that which has fairly 
succeeded in getting itself accomplished, which is one 
of our national traits, accounts for the sudden and sur- 
prising advance in public sentiment upon the question 
of church unity. So long as the issue was a dream of 
individual opinion, or a topic for random discussion, the 
Christian public was either lukewarm or indifferent. 
But the moment it was lifted to the plane of an 
organized and definite movement with a specific end in 
view, a suiden and widespread interest was excited, 
which refuses to die out. The Congress of Caurches, 
the action of the House of Bishops at Chicago, and the 
response from Congregational and Presbyterian bodies, 
are facta of history. They represent an authorized 
activity of Obristian purpose, they embody a fresh 
organic movement in church circles, and they have 
realized a fact very dear to the American heart, viz., 
the presentation of an authorized, direct, and practical 
issue. 

As a consequence, the progress of opinion in the 
matter has acquired incalculable momentum in the past 
twelve months. Two recent literary events have served 
to emphasize the vitality of the movement, and to 
measure the width and the character of the attention 
enlisted by it. The first of thece is the running discus- 
sion of the problems involved, by leading divines of 
different denominations, in the ‘‘ Century Magazine.” 
The other event is the sppearance of a modest little 
volume by one of the originators of the movement, 
with whose name the readers of The Christian Union 
are familiar.! 

The kindly reception accorded from so many and such 
varied sources to the brilliant papers which comprise 
this volume is sufficient witness to the fact that the 
author has scunded the whole gamut of the subject, 
from the summit of lofty ideal to the foundation of 
practical detail.: 

The supreme value of the book is in the clearness 
and force with which it unfolds and impresses the fact 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church is pre-eminently 
rich in varied elements of fresh and vigorous growth. 
_ This has not been widely enough understood or appre- 
clated, and ought to be hailed with generous enthust- 
asm in the present temper of the various communicns 
on the subject of Church Unity. By growth is not 
meant mere numerical increase in membership, phe- 
nomenal as this has been, but the capacity for constitu- 
tional, organic development and increased practical 
efficiency. One cannot read the author’s account of 
the development of a “ Constitutional Episcopate” 
under presture of the ‘‘ Evangelical party ” without 
being profoundly impressed by two things : 

1 That the constitutional episcopate of the United 
States bears scarcely any more resemblance to the 
English epi:copate, with its intricate entanglement with 
the feudal aristocracy and the State, than the primitive 
episcopate described by Cyprian has to the autocratic 
prelacy of Rome; and, 

2 That the radical defect of episcopal administration 
in all ite Old World forms has always been the absence 
from its organization of the appropriate balance-wheel 
of clerical and lay representation in the legislative 
councils of the Church. The want of such a check has 
occasioned the rapid and abnormal development of an 
overgrown ecclesiasticism {2 the form of prelatical and 
pontifical assumption, and has also left an open field 
for the entrance of « paralyzing and corrupting Eras- 
tlanism. For 1,400 years the episcopal order seemed 
to have wholly lost sight of the primitive powers and 
prerogatives of the presbyterate ; and it seems to have 
been reserved to the Church in America to recover this 
primordial element of her flexibility and steadiness. 
Her growth in this Jand of freedom has not been 
blighted by the chill and terrifying shadow of papal 
despotism, nor stunted by the Procrustean limitations 
of political selfishness and- feudal caste. The two 
legislative bodies of the Protestant Episcopal Church— 
the House of Bishops and the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies—constitute an absolutely unique feature 
of church organization, modeled on the form of our 
National Legislature. 

The same historic process has been exemplified in 
that course of development upon American soil which 
has modified the ecclesiastical form of nearly all the 
other historic churches of our land. The modifications 
in the episcopal methods of administration are only 
typical and representative of what has been occurring 
in all bodies of Christians. The Congregational Church, 
with its vast missionary societies and its gradation of 
conferences, associations, and councils, is very unlike 
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missionaries” in Meu of bishops, and its Missionary 
Boards, is a very different article from the Presbyte- 
rianism of the Westminster divines. And as for Meth- 
odism, it is scarcely adolescent, ecclesiastically. 

The House of Bishops, therefore, in the fourth item 
of their declaration with reference to church unity, have 
aimply formulated the results of a historic process, and 
with the keenest wisdom have squarely planted them- 
selves upon an accomplished fact—‘‘ the historic episco. 
pate locally adapted in the methods of its administration 
to the varying needs of the nations and people called of 
God into the unity of his church.” This briefiy states 
a fact that has been brought about by a historic process 
which finds its equal illustration in every separate body 
of Obristians in this nation—sa process of gradual 
modification in the ecclesiastical type, to meet the 
demands of different ages and the conditions of human 
development. 

It is in vain to try to dodge this by asserting that these 
changes affect only methods of administration, while 
the type remains unchanged ; for no variation of func- 
tion is poseible without a corresponding change in the 
organic structure. Ecclesiastical histery in America 
demonstrates that ‘‘ the Babel of Polity” is no excuse 
for the continuance of division. All denominations of 
American Christians have proved by their history and 
declared by their acts in the present century that no 
form of chureh polity is divinely ordained in such a 
sense a3 to place the Holy Spirit under an ecclesiastical 
embargo in the matter of church government. 

Mr. Newton also points out very skillfully the fact 
that the diffrent schools or parties in the Episcopal 
Church have been controlled by a purpose to which they 
were blind ; that the actual resultsof their struggles and 
influence have been radically different from, if not 
wholly undreamt of in, the conscioas aims of their 
striving. The principles for which they stood were 
almost exclusively theological. The outcome of thetr 
labors has been almost without exception practical ; 
whilst no permanent impress of their theology remains. 
The Evangelicals, broadly speaking, stood for e type of 
Calvinism—which has to-day almost no following in the 
Church ; but the constitutional episcopate which their 
sturdy stand for doctrine, with its accompanying meth- 
od, called into being, abides. The sacramental! theology, 
which the High Church party esteemed as their chief 
end of being, will never become the distinctive belief of 
the Church ; but loyalty to the objective sacraments 
as the standard of church life, over against the subjective 
emotions, will remain ss the enduring contribution of 
their position. The liberalism which has called the 
Broad Church partv into existence will make no lasting 
impression on the Church’s faith ; but the Church Con- 
gress, the Congress of Churches, and the movement 
toward Christian unity are the practical achievements of 
their bold, aggressive leadership. 

This fact should bring home to all Christian hearts the 
truth that the might and the wisd-m of an active Provi- 

dence is able to subordinate to higher ends of Caristian 
life and to the larger interests of His kingdom all the 
base, partisan raucor of dogmatic warfare which even 
now is holding us asunder, to our shame and to the scan- 
dal of the world. It should remind us that we are but 

toiling for a day in a historic process which shali one 
day set up in our land and in the whole earth a church 
as much more glorious than that which we behold 
to-day as that is grander and more beauteous than 
the Nicene and the MedievalChurch. All thediverse 
elements of this sectarian age are surely working toward 
the evolution of that church of the future which shall 
not be built on the exclusive pattern of any existing 
form of church life, but shall embody the collective, 
blended graces, beauties, strength, and helpfulness of 
all. ‘The next General Council,” to which good Arch- 
bishop Cranmer long ago appealed with such pathetic 
courage, and to the hope of which in the far future the 
Church of England has adhered through all her trying 
history as to an anchor of the soul both sure and stead- 
fast, entering into that which is within the vell—such a 
council, in a form and with results far different from the 
dream of Cranmer, may yet be a reality. In any event, 
to doubt the ultimate unity of Christendom in an ideal 
kingdom is to doubt the efficacy of our Lord’s great 
intercession for his people, ‘‘ That they all may be one ; 
as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in ut; that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me.” And it is equivalent to the despair- 
ing of his farewell promise, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” 


AN EASTERN PRINCESS.’ 

It must be admitted that a princess is a princess, even 
if only of the royal house of Kickaboo. Mrs. Ruete 
was thus foreordained to interest the American public 
which, possessing no princesses of its own, is eager to 
know all about the rare bird. This open-mouthed 
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the independency of Cotton Mather and the Parttans, 
The Presbyterlanism of to-day, with its ‘‘synodical 


as characteristic of en ar the bor 
princess” of Zanzibar crams full with her own regal 
finger. You know how they fatten the geese of Siras- 
burg for future paiés de foies gras/ From Mrs. 
Raete’s (née Princess of Oman and Zanzibar) stand- 
point there is much fn Oriental life that puts civiliza- 
tion toshame. §o there is. The position of women 
she regards as sup3rlor in Zanzibar to what it is in 
Europe. 

She somewhat acutely observes that in Zanzibar, 
man has ten wives, you know it, but in Europe no one 
ever knows how many a man may secretly have. If 
this consoles the Zanzibar female mind it is enough. 
Let us be contént. 

Mre. Rete gives a fine description of the long fast of 
Rumdan, commonly known to us as Ramadan. She 
points out that the Christiaus have nothing to compare 
with it inseverity. Not adropcan be drunk ora crumb 
eaten during the days of the fast. Nay, it is a deadly 
sin to swallow your own spittle, so strict is the plous 
Mohammedan, from the tender age of nine years. Par- 
haps Mrs. Ruete is not aware that there are Christian 
saints who, they say, fz ‘=fancy, even from birth, refused 
sustenance upon Friday. But when we have just got 
to admiring the asceticism of Islam, at once, with ap- 
parent unconsciousness of the absurdity, she explains 
how during Ramadan they sleep all day and spend the 
night in feasting. While we were penning the first 
part of this notice, a dwelling-house next door was 


suddenly discovered to be in flames ; of course we rushed 


tothe scene. After a painful delay « slogle fi*eman 
was discerned. He approached like a snail, and when 
he had arrived he leisurely remarked that he had 
** walked slow to let the engine catch up with him’’! 
The notion of duty, in civil as well as religious affatrs, 
gets to be a formality which it is our duty to evade it 
we have the sense and craft. 

Mrs. Ruete informs us that, so far from servitude 
being the condition of the women of Zanzibar, they 
generally rule the roast. They manage thelr own 
estates if they are single or widows, and thelr husbands’ 
also if they are married. Altogether. Zinozlbar must be 
a feminine paradise. 

There is a cool impartiality in the manner in which 
the German widow, sometime “ Princess of O nan and 
Zsnzibar,” telle over the virtues and vices of the mem- 
bers of her family, seriatim. Altogether, it is a divert- 
ing exhibition of Oriental jars—of the family. 

According to her own confession. she behaved abomt- 
nably to Madjid, her eldest brother, who had given a 
home to her and her mother, and spoiled her with pet. 
ting. She plotted against Madjid fa favor of Bargaseh, 
who, now that he is on the throne, has rep3id her with 
the disfavor and contempt which she deserved. To us 
it Is a relief to turn from this family gossip to de- 
scriptions of the fasts, feasts, medical treatment of dis- 
eases, etc. ‘* An Offering atthe Sacred Spring Tschem- 
schem” is one of the most striking passages in the 
book. On account of its length it cannot be reproduced 
in this place. Slavery the heroine thinks to be a boon 
ia Zinalbar. Slaves not only will not seek release, but 
people voluntarily sell themselves into the advantages 
and benefit of the servile condition. We need not 
add in detail that Mrs. Ruete’s account of herself never 
falis of interest. The very natveté fairly tickles one’s 
midriff, and, besides, the items of information about 
the social life of an African Mohammedan are often of 
considerable value, because unique. It is not every day 
that an Arabian princess marries a German mercantile 
agent. Such a combination was not foreseen by Sche- 
herezade, or the nights would not have been limited to 
1001. It is only fair to add that Mrs. Ruete wrote this 
book first of all for her children alone, and in the Ger- 
man tongue, from which, with obvious inconsistencies 
of phrase and spelling, {t has been ‘‘ upset into Eng- 
lish.” 





THE WORLD'S VERDICT.’ 


This story is not without the faults of a first book, but 
it is also full of promise, and, judged from this point of 
view, the read!ng of it can but give sincere pleasure to all 
those who are eager for the appearance of strong writers 
in American fiction. Itisan unusually well-balanced 
story. The dramatic element is well developed, the plot 
well defined and brought to a strong dramatic climax, 
and the characters well drawn. There is also a great 
deal of very good descriptive work which recalls pleas- 
antly some of the most delightful scenery of Southern 
Europe. Best of all, the story shows freshness of feel- 
ing, which is a very great charm in a work of fiction. 
So much of this kind of work is done in a professional 
way that, while we recognize its literary skill, we receive 
from it no direct or thrilling impression ; it is pervaded 
by self-consciousness, and it smells of thelamp. Mr. 
Hopkins, on the other hand, infuses this charming 
quality inte every part of his story, and, without any 
didacticiem, makes us fee] in the most real and dell- 
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tional life of the world on the one hand, and the fresh, 
aspiring, and original life of a few gifted and attractive 
persons on the other. This contrast, sustained through- 
out, is the strongest and most promising feature of the 
story. It shows a thoroughly artistic conception of the 
use of fiction. Another characteristic of ‘‘ The World’s 
Verdict ” is the vigor and variety of thought which 
underlie’ the story. It is a long time since we have 
come upon a book so full of ideas—ideas which indi- 
cate that the writer has meditated upon life and charac- 
ter and art, and that his work has, therefore, beneath it 
the soil out of which a genulue literary work grows. 
Such a story renews the growing promise of fiction 
among us, and refreshes the reader of current novels 
with a glimpse of the possibilities of the future. 


Life's Problems, Hereand Hereafter. An Autobiography. 
(Boston: Cupples & Hard.) The hidden author of this 
thoughtful book has had serious difficulties with religious 
truths, and successfully wrought his way to mental and 
spiritual peace. His purpose in writing is simply ‘‘to 
blaze a path through a very intricate forest for the benefit 
of future explorers.”” He is now able to say that he has 

“ Built not on secret doubt whitewashed with faith, 
But on conviction solid as the hills.” 

A child in a Christian family, with a mother of more than 
average intelligence and spirituality, he early yielded to 
the infiaences of home, and after a little reaction embraced 
what he saw and believed to be true with youthful fervor. 
At eighteen he was in a Christian pulpit, but soon found, 
d fficulty with certain doctrines—the mode of the divine 
existence, immortality, the unity of spirit, the substantial- 
ity of the spirit world, the problem of evil. At twenty-four 
his mental difficulty was at a climax ; investigations fol- 
lowed, resulting in the disappearance of the mist, and the 
joyful experience of standing on solid ground. In twenty 
chapters on various themes the author rehearses the process 
by which he came to settled convictions. It is blessed 
never to have had such doubts, but from the outset to have 
clearly seen and taken the steps to happiness and peace. 
But if one is in the mazes of unsettled questionings, this 
book will doubtless be a help. His experience with prayer 
was as follows: As a child he was impressed with three 
truths: (1) Prayer is pleasing to God, and therefore men 
ought to pray. (2) Prayer is a way of asking God not to be 
angry with us and plunge us into hell on account of the 
sin of Adam, or because of our own sins. (3) Prayer is a 
means of obtaining certain spiritual blessings that cannot 
be obtained by other means. After difficulties he settled 
the matter thus: (1) To pray is natural. (2) To pray is 
instinctive. (8)God has promised, through instinct and 
revelation, to hear and answer prayer. (4) Prayer has been 
heard and answered. (5) Prayer, therefore, affects God. 
(6) Prayer; therefore, affects men. (7) It is a means of 
procuring material and spiritual blessings that cannot be 
procured without it. (8) God is supreme, both in the 
realm of matter and the realm of souls. These points are 
elucidated and defended with warmth and abundant illus- 
tration. God, Personality, Immortality, the Spiritual 
World, Other-World Order, Immortal Youth, Evil, Death 
of L'ttle Children, Providence, and Prayer are among the 
subjects discussed. ; 


Future Retribution Viewed in the Light of Reason and Reve- 
lation. By the Rey. C. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Author of “‘ Bampton Lectures on Chris- 
tian Evidences.”” (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) It isa 
well-known fact that not only dissenting ministers in Eng- 
land, but clergymen of the Establishment as well, affirm 
much broader views on the question of retribution than 
their American brethren. Such a book as Dr. Shedd’s now 
famous treatise on “‘ The Doctrine of Endless Punishment ’’ 
could hardly have appeared in England without calling 
forth such keen and intelligent criticism as followed the 
publication of Dr. Pusey’s ‘“‘ What is of Faith as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment?’ In our opinion the traditional ortho- 
dox theory has been greatly mod'fied among all classes of 
evangelical thinkers, and we suspect that agnosticism on 
the whole subject of the duration of penalty prevails exten- 
sively in the ranks of the English clergy, where the restora- 
tion or annihilation of the wicked has not become the 
accepted belief. The tendency of thought in this direction 
has been greatly stimulated by the writings of Kingsley, 
Farrar, Oxenham, the general tone of periodicals and jour- 
nals, and, last but by no means least, by such a book as 
comes to our table from the pen of Prebendary Row. We 
are not prepared to indorse his positions in fall; some of 
the chapters are rather suggestive of special pleading ; 
the discussions of critical questions of Greek terminology 
are not invariably appreciative of the weight of opposing 
scholarship ; in a few particulars the reasonfng is inconclu- 
sive; but, upon the whole, it would be difficult to present a 
more cogent indictment of the traditional Calvinistie view 
of retribution than is found in the contents of this volume. 
To those people who think ‘*a wayfaring wan though a 
fool’? cannot err in his interpretation of New Testament 
teaching on this subject, we recommend the reading of 
chapters ten and eleven, in which passages supposed to 
favor the doctrine of eternal torment are exhaustively con- 
sidered. Some of the points raised have already been sug- 
gested by writers like Dr. Whiton, in current publications ; 
but never, to our knowledge, more connectedly examined. 
The general teaching of an author may be summarized as 
follows : There will come a time when God ‘vill judge the 
world, and render to every man according to his deeds ; 
the question back of this, Will man survive the dissolution 
ef the body ? science does not answer affirmatively, nor can 
selence prove the contrary, but reason and the fact of 
God’s moral government make such survival in the highest 
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degree probable, while revelation teaches this truth con_ 
vincingly. Another important query is, Will this survival 
be of endless duration? It does not follow that because 
the stroke of death is not final, existence is of endless dura. 
tion. No being brought into existence by the will of an- 
other can have endless existence “inherent in itself.’? Moral 

evil willfully persisted in may destroy man as a personal 
conscious being. Now, the revelation of divine character, 
and perfection in the Scriptures leads usto believe that God 
will not hold men responsible (a) for transmitted evil, (5) 
evil environment into which they are born and educated, 
(c) for not having embraced a Gospel of which they have 
never heard, (d@) for not living up to light they have never 
enjoyed, (e) cases of mixed responsibility must be referred 
tothe omniscience of God. Some of the Calvinistic doc- 
trines growing out of the alleged fall of man are repudiated 
on the ground that the Bible does not support the tradi- 
tional view of the sin of Adam and its consequences. Noth- 
ing in this narrative, rightly understood, gives us adequate 
data on which to build a theory of retribution. As regards 
the meaning of the terms employed in the New Testament 
which are commonly supposed to teach the endlessness of 
punishment, the author inclines to the opinion that ‘‘ aion”’ 
is a time-word, and settles nothing, and that Greek words» 
in general, were used by the Apostolic writers in a popular 
sense, which fact seems to corroborate the belief of the ad- 
vocates of annihilation. The doctrine of Universalism is 
equally open to the charge of faulty exegesis with the doc- 
trine of endless torment; and to the objection that the latter 
has been a generally accepted dogma of the Christian 
Church, Mr. Row replies that that mode of argument is 
absurdly insufficient as a test of truth, since many beliefs, 
once adopted by the Christian Church, are now confessedly 
untenable. In this brief survey we have presented only a 
bare outline of an important and useful work, whose entire 
contents disclose much candor and fearlessness in the state- 
ment of opinions matured by years of thought and study. 
All the chapters are made contributory to one prevailing 
purpose—the overthrow of the extreme orthedox position. 
In connection with Oxenham’s reply to Dr. Pasey and Far- 
rar’s ‘* Mercy and Judgement,’ this volume is calculated to 
convince many that one may hold evangelical truth in the 
highest reverence, as a preacher of the Gospel, and still be 
less certain than many of the soundness of dogmas which 
noultitudes only accept because theyJ were brought up to 
believe them. 


System of the Christian Certainty. By Dr. Fr. H. R. 
Frank, Profeesor of Theology in the University of Erlangen. 
(New York: Scribner & Welford ) This volume is a good 
example of the wonder-books evolved from German meta- 
physics. In a treatise covering nearly five hundred pages 
the logical four dations are established on which an appeal 
to Christian consciousness may be made in the full assur 
ance of ample intellectual warrant. With scarcely an 
illustration, with rare parsimony in the use of language, 
without a trace of rhetorical coloring, Dr. Frank has con- 
structed an argument for certainty in religicu that leaves 
no bulwarks ucsubdued in the rear of his marching columns 
of thought. But to follow in the track of his reasoning is 
wholly impossible unless one possesses both theological 
knowledge and metaphysical instinct. Hence this volume 
is for the student’s library and not for the table of the gen- 
eral reader. To those acquainted with the important ques- 
tions in mental science which imperatively demand a work 
of this character, the positions of the learned author will 
bring a high degree of satisfaction. And insofar as sim- 
plicity is attainable in the treatment of such a theme, Dr. 
Frank has achieved it—for American readers through the 
kindly and intelligent offices of the translator, the Rev. 
Maurice J. Evans. 


RECENT SERMONS. 


The Covenant of Feace. By Marvin R Vincent, D.D. 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Oo.) Sermons 
Preached in St. George's. By the Rev. W. 8. Rainsford. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) The Dream and the 
Awaking. By the Rev. Owen Street, D.D. (Boston: D Lo- 
throp Co.) Sermons for Children. By A. Hastings Ross. 
(Boston: Congregational 8. 8 and Publishing Society.) 
The “Verily, Verily’s”’ of Christ. By the Rev. J. d. Rogers, 
M.A. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) Of making 
many sermons there is noend. Each Lord’s Day thousands 
of them are spoken into the ears of the attentive and in- 
attentive multitudes. Each day of the week, by some relig- 
fous celebration, calls out another multitude, till they are 
as numerous as the leaves of Vallombroga, and not always 
asautumnal. Many are gathered into volumes and pub- 
lished solely to gratify the desire of friends, or as a memo- 
rial ; sometimes possibly to satisfy the clerical ambition to 
appear in print. But these speedily climb the dusty shelves 
into oblivion. Nowand then a single sermon in such books 
has merit enough or orig'nality sufficient to keep the vol- 
ume in sight. Other sermons are published nobody can 
tell why; and yet others because of the treasures of 
thought they contain, the inspiration to activity they 
furnish, or the splendor of the rhetoric with which they 
captivate their readers. The five volumes to which atten- 
tion is here called were worthy of publication, and demand 
an audience. It was the intent of Dr. Vincent to deal 
with hard, painful, and puzzling phases of Christian 
experience, and with popular mistakes in estimate of 
Christian duty. The scholar and the Christian pastor are 
blended in these wise discourses. Twenty in number, they 
present lofty truth for common uses. They are very 
practical, though the preacher lifts his hearers to a high 
level of thought, and holds them there by his calm, strong, 
often beautiful unfolding of truth. These sermons are 
worthy of close study by the young preacher, and show 
what Dr. Vincent’s work is likely to be in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, The preaching in §t. George’s, judged 
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by this volume, is manly, earnest, and stimulating. The 
topics are fresh, and touch the busy life of to-day. Dr. 
Street has gone to his reward, but, thongh dead, he yet 
speaketh in these thoughtful, well-developed Gospel sermons. 
Fall of the mental vigor that characterized him, cast often 
in that poetic mold which was his by nature, fervent 
with the warmth of his earnest soul, they will long be read 
and treasured by the many who knew him, and by all into 
whose hands they may be placed. Dr. Ross shows how to 
preach to children successfully. The era of simple atory- 
telling for children has passed, and there is ripe thought 
and wise counsel here within the comprehension of those 
for whom it was intended, various and ornamented enough 
to be constantly attractive. The twenty-five times in which 
the ** Verily, verily’? occurs in John’s Gospel furnishes Mr. 
Rogers with suggestive thought concerning the kingdom of 
heaven on earth, the nature and power of the Son, the gifts 
of the Son to his people, and the service the Son expects 
from his people. These truths are presented and enforced 
with calm and weighty reasoning. Examining these 
volumes together, we praise the Giver of gifts for the 
variety in human endowments, for the wide range of life 
from which men are called into the ministry, for the peculiar 
conditions of thougnt and life in which they become 
interested, and which they give their lives to improve. 
Thus upon humanity the Spirit of God is evidently at work. 
Happy the day when, perfected in every part, the full image 
of God shall reappear, and he shall rest from his labors, 
pronouncing his work ‘‘ good.” 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—A biography of John Bunyan has been written for the 
Great Writers’ Series by Canon Venables. 

—A translation of Renan’s new work, “‘ History of the 
People of Israel,’’ will be issued at once by Roberts Broth- 
ers, of Boston. 

—In commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of 
Schopenhauer’s birthday on February 22, memorial tablets 
were placed on the houses in Dantzic where Scho, enh. uer 
and his mother were born. 

—Lee & Shepard, of Boston, announce a new edition in 
one volume of the “ Lives of the Three Mrs. Judsons,”” Anna 
H., Sarah B., and Emily C., who were missionaries to 
Burmah and successive wives of the celebrated Adoniram 
Judson. 

—The St. Louis church of which the late Dr. Goodell 
was pastor has sent copies of his biography, which was 
written by Professor Currier, to the members of the Senior 
and Middle classes in Yale, Hartford, Andover, Bangor, 
Pacific, and Chicago Theological Seminaries. 

—General D. H. Strother, ‘Porte Crayon,’ died at his 
home in Charleston, West Va., last week, aged seventy-one 
years. His nom de plume, although perhaps little known by 
the magazine-reading public of to day, was almost a house- 
hold word thirty years ago, when ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine”’ 
was embellished by his crayon sketches, and made interest- 
ing by his delightful descriptions of Southern life. 

—The article in the November number of the “‘ New 
Englander,’’ by President Patton, of Howard University, 
criticising the action of the majority of the American Board 
at Springfield, made such a deep impression on a layman, 
who is a liberal contributor to the Board, that he has had 
four thousand copies of it printed and mailed to the 
Congregational pastors and other influential persons. 

—The new edition of Browning’s works, for which Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. are the American agents, will have vari- 
ous illustrations, one at least to each of the sixteen volumes. 
It will include portraits of the poet taken at various periods 
of his life, one dating from the time when “ Paracelsus’? 
was written, another a fac-simile of those done in wood- 
burytype from Fradell’s excellent cabinet photograph. 

—Mr. Kennan’s Siberian papers, illustrated by Mr. G. A. 
Frost, who accompanied Mr. Kennan on his trip through 
Asiatic Russia, will begin in the May ‘‘Century.”’ Their 
appearance has been deferred on account of the author’s 
desire to group in preliminary papers—the last of which 
will be tm the April ‘‘Century’’—an account of the con- 
ditions and events in Russia directly related to the exile 
system. 

—For want of funds, the Museum authorities are unable 
to do anything in the way of excavation in Babylonia, and 
the natives are making away with every relic they find, 
breaking cylinders in pieces in order to obtain a larger 
gain. Better Sir A. Layard had never turned a sod than 
that the natives should have been taught what was hidden 
in the soil, for they use their knowledge only to destroy. 
—[Atheneum. 

—We called attention recently to an attempt to esta biish 
@ fund the yearly interest of which would yield the sum of 
$300, for a prize scholarship for the “ Harvard examination 
for women.’’ The ‘‘ Evening Post’’ has since received from 
one donor the entire sum required for this purpose ($6,000), 
together with the interest for one year in advance ($300). 
The gift has been made on the condition that tae name of 
the donor shall not be disclosed. 

—This pleasant little story concerning the. most delight- 
fal of doctors is told by ‘“‘The Boston Transcript: A 
young Southern lady found beside her at a Boston dinner- 
party an old gentleman who wanted to know how she 
passed the time inthe country with her old father, ‘ Well 
—we read,’ answered Mademoiselle. ‘What do you 
read?” ‘Chiefly ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table’’? 
“Don’t you get very tired of it?” “Oh, no. When we get 
tothe end wesimply turn back to the beginning.” The old 
gentleman chuckled, and made a remark implying that the 
** Autocrat’ was no great thing among books—and Mad- 
emoiselle was rather surprised at his disparaging air. After 
dinner she demanded of har hostess the name of the yery 





Uunappreciative old gentleman, and was told it was Dr. 
Holmes, 
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Gnouirina FrRienps. 
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[ Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Unior, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 





Will you kindly"give a clear, succinct, and brief answer to an 
inquiry from a son in college to his father? Also please refer to 
the best recent work to help young minds befogged in meta- 
pbysles to find their way out into the clear light of the truth. 
This is the inquiry: ‘“‘Can you give me some help on this 
question? ‘ God is the Absolute Reason. Therefore why should 
we pray except as a means of worship and communion with 
God? For to ask’a reasonable being to act reasonably is super- 
fiuous, as he cannot do otherwise; and to ask him to do an un- 
reasonable act is to ask him to change his nature —4. ¢., not tobe 
God.’ I cannot see that praying for rain or recovery from sick- 
ness, or any other material benefit. is of any use whatever, as 
such things are governed by eternal laws.” ** 


In renewing my subscription for Christian Union, permit me 
to extend to you my hearty good wishes for its continuance in 
prosperity. It requires such nerve and faith to boldly take a 
stand, alone, for right and justice! It seems much. easier to 
drift with the current, but manhood is lost to the drifter when 
a known duty is left undone. One would suppose the church 
had reached the height of thought and did not desire further 
Ught. Paul did not claim to have even apprehended the whole 
of truth, much less comprehended the deep things of God. Iam 
free to admit that, while IT have had much of pleasure and, I 
hope, profit in reading The Christian Union, still sometimes 
when we ask for bread we get a stone; but often this comes 
from other pens. not The Christian Union. Many times in listen- 
ing to others it would seem as though Belief and Faith were like 
a garment, to be put on at wi!l and very easily adjusted, while 
it should be the result of evidence and logical conclusions. Take 
the matter of prayer, which has been discusse! of late. Does 
God answer prayer and change his laws to conform to our 
wishes or prayers? We put onthe garment delief,and answer, 
Certainly. I suppose every true prayer is answered; but true 
prayer says, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” It would seem to me that 
all the prayers that have ever been offered, or all that ever 
will be offered, combined, would not change God’s ways one 
fota. There is no need of reasons for changing; his ways are 
exactly right and just. He has made no mistakes in his law; 
no need to repeal orrevise. He has made no law that does not 
govern his own being. It remains for man to make and then 
break his own laws, for they are made with limitation of knowl- 
edge. I fail to see how a person can have a very high appreci- 
ation of God’s intelligence. and desire that intelligence to 
change or modify to suit my short sighted destre or prayer. That 
cannot be the object of prayer, and must have been born of that 


crude idea that Christ came to reconcile God to our ways; but, | 


rather, he came to reconcile us to God's ways, and the prayer 
should be to know his will and conform to his ways. To be out 
of harmony with God’s laws, either spiritually or physically, 
brings disease, and, if continued, death. Nature comes, time 
and time again, te repair the body; so God's Spirit comes and 
strives to repair the injury, and both come whether we pray for 
it or not. Our prayer should be that we may receive what God 
is striving to give. The change that is needed is on our part, 
not God’s. ** 


Both these letters seem to us to assume a greater knowl- 

edge of God’s nature and God’s laws than we possess. 
Apart from that, may we not recognize the fact that what 
it is wise for God to do depends in some measure upon what 
we say, or do, or are ourselves. It may be wise for him to 
give us something if we care enough about it to ask for it, 
and if not it may be wise to withhold it. That conception 
of prayer which regards God as one who needs to be in- 
formed or as one who is measurably obdurate and needs 
.to be entreated, we agree with our correspondents in think- 
ing to be both irrational and unscriptural. But the 
notion that God is a being of emotions and thonghts, 
and that his emotions and thoughts are moved upon 
by our emotions and thoughts, is certainly concordant 
with the teaching of Scripture, and if the teaching of 
the schools involves'a doctrine of Absolute Reason or of the 
unlimitedness of the Infinite which is inconsistent with this 
teaching, we answer by calling for some evidence that the 
doctrine of the schools is true. Prayer is communion with 
God, and there can be no real communion without some 
measure of mutuality. As to the philosophical objection 
presented in the letter of the college student, we recommend 
him to get from the library James Martineau’s ‘‘ Study of 
Religion,” volume one, and read what he has to say in that 
volume respecting this difficulty. 





In your comments on the Sunday-School Lesson in The Obris- 
tian Union for March 1, you say. “Christ is to come again. In 
this second coming he will appear evidently and to all men as 
King.” Will you kindly state exactly what you mean by his 
com ng? Whether he will actually come in person among the 
inhabitants of the earth, and what the result of his coming will 
be. Will that time be the end of the world, and the destruction 
of the earth, as many believe and teach ; or will the earth re- 
main as it is, and Christ reign on itas King? Or will his com- 
ing be only spiritual? I am sincerely seeking light on this ques- 
tion, and will be very grateful to you for your plain and full 
ideas about it. C.H. 

The Bible gives very little light in answer to these ques- 
tions; and we doubt whether the most devout and careful 
student can get much more light in answer to them than the 
devout Jew got as tothe first coming of the Messiah from 
the Old Testament prophecies. At all events, all that we 
are prepared to say is involved in these three general prin- 
ciples : 

1 That as the Old Testament dispensation prepared the 
way for the New Testament, which grew out of it, so the 
New Testament will prepare the way for a third revelation 
of God in Christ. 

2. This third revelation of God in Christ will be sudden, 
not gradual ; like the lightning, not like the dawn (Matt. 

xiv., 27) ; and will be recognized by the most unspiritual, 


THe CHRISTIAN 0 el: 


and therefore will be in some way manifested to the senses 
(Matt. xxty., 30; Rey. vi., 15-17.) 

8. It will be connected with the end of the present dispen- 
sation or redemptive eon or epoch, called in the Bible “‘ the 
end of the world’? (which does not mean, nor necessarily 
imply, the destruction of the material earth), and with the 
last judgment, which latter it will precede, but by how 
great a time distance, if by any, we are not clear that the 
Bible reveals. 

More than this we are not prepared to say, all study of 
the New Testament prophecies only tending to make 
us more and more skeptical about the accuracy of other 
interpretations of them, and more and more diffident as to 
our own, in any matters of detail. 





Will you kindly explain to me Matt. xxvii. 53? Your explana- 
tions of the passages in Paul’s writings oommonly thought to 
teach a literal resurrection of the body are quite satisfactory 
to my mind. B.C. 

The story of the resurrection of believers at the time of 
the crucifixion of Christ appears only i1 Matthew. It is 
not an untenable supposition that it was an addition of a 
later date. At all events, the authenticity of the Gospels does 
not depend upon it. At the same time the literal resurrection 
of the body receives no more warrant from this incident 
than from the resurrection of Lazarus. The spirit may be 
called back to reanimate the body, but this fact does not 
indicate that all bodies will be miraculously preserved and 
restored in a general resurrection. 


Will you kindly state whether you take literally the fifth and 
sixth lines of the verse of poe ry which concludes your article, 
* art Thou a King, Then’’’ in the issue of March 1, and greatly 
oblige D. W. L. 

We regard these lines as figurative, not literal. In our 
judgment, the Bible not only does not teach, but contradicts, 
the doctrine of the literal resurrection of the body. 





1. Please give the name of the publishers of the Revised New 
Testament and Psalms, with American notes in the text and 
English notes as foot-notes. 


1. The book you have in mind is published by Fords, 
Howard & Halbert, New York ; $1. 





1, Can any one tell me if the Shepherd |Boy’s song in “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” or any other of the verses in that book, are set to 
music? 2. Who is the author of, and where can I. find, a poem 
written for a child, of which one of the verses, I think the first, 
is this : 

* Busiest creatures happiest are ; 
Things that gr »w the fairest, 
Pleasures we must strive to win, 


Believe me, are the rarest. E. D.P. 





A PLEA FOR JAPAN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
ILL you allow a seven years’ resident of Tokio, 
Jspan, to address a few words to your readers 
in regard to the present political crisis 'n Japan? Iam 
moved to do thig on account of the article in the Outlook 
of February 23 I fear that the résumé of the “‘ Nation’s” 
production mry leave a very erroneous impression on 
the minds of those who read it, I admire the firmness 
with which The Christian Union stands up for right 
and justice everywhere and to all persons I feel quite 
sure that you would not willingly misrepresent any 
pereon or any people, and that you will do all in your 
power to counteract any Ipjurious effects from the 
article referred to above. 

{ am sorry to say that the writer In the ‘‘ Nation” 
very plainly shows his animus. It is derived, I should 
ssy, from one of the two rival English newspapers 
published in Yokobama. One of these papers is 
frienily to Japsn, the other is not. The “ Nation” 
esys that the friendly newspaper is subsidized by the 
Japanese Government I have heard that story before, 
but never have had proof: of its truth. In fact, I have 
no reason to believe that it is true; on the contrary, I 
think the story originates from the rival sheet. As 
regards the relative value of the two papers, ask any of 
the Christian foreign residents in Japan, and I think 
you would get but one answer. 

Tracing, as I think I can, the representations of the 
** Nation ” back to their source, Iam compelled to say 
I think they cannot be relfable At all events, I would 
like the privilege of presenting that ‘‘ other side” which 
belongs to every story. 

Let us for a moment try te realize Jspan’s present 
périlous condition. Her progress in material civiliza- 
tion has certainly been phenomenal; so phenomenal, 
in fact, that we are apt to expect too much of her, over- 
rating, as we do, her real status. Just at present the 
Western world is horrified at what is called abso!u'ism 
in Japan. On December 26, 580 persons were sum- 
marily banished from Tokio. A co-worker of mine, 
now in Tokio, writes thus : ‘‘Oo Christmas Day there 
was an Imperial rescript which caused great excite- 
ment. One report has it that there was a plot to set 
fire to several sections of the city, and last of all <o 
some buildings close to the palace. The gun would be 


fired off, and every loyal citizen would fly to the aid 
of the Emperor. During the confusion they were to 
assassinate the principal officers of the Cabinet; and 
after that I know not what. True or not, they say 
they caught them just in time, and the order 
came that these men were to leaye Tokio imme- 
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diately. They were mostly Yosa (a province of Japan) 
men, and were notified at 8 a mu. to leave before 3 Pu 
the same day. Police escorts were furnished esch man. 
Some, of course, objected, and wanted to know why 
they were sent away. They were immediately popped 
into jail, and are still there: some condemned, for con- 
tempt of the Imperial command, to two years’ service 
and one year's polic2 surv f{!lance afterward. The air 
is full of rumors of others implicated, whom the police 
are watching closely.” 

To one who knows nothing of the real state of things 
in Japan, such action as this looks like absolutism. But 
one who has lived in Toklo for some years will not be 
inclined to judge too harshly. Uader the circum- 
stances, what else could the Government have done ? 
Supposing the plans of the insurrectfonists had been 
carried out, what would have been the result? Who 
would have taken the places of the assassinated Cabi- 
net? M3 n abler than those at present in office? Ifso, 
I know not who they would be. The men who have 
the helm of state now have been guiding the good ship 
through s most perilous channel, and she has been safling 
safely. It would be perilous in the extreme to change 
pilots now. And Count Ito, Minister-President of State, 
and Count Invuz>, until last summer the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, are both most able statesmen and 
diploma's Perhaps, sll things considered, no country 
has their superfors. U.der the leadership of theze men, 
Japan has been preparing for a constitutional gov- 
ernment in 1890 What is that government to be? 
Surely not democratic like our own government, Such 
a thing would bean impossibility. Even the govern- 
ment of Great Britain weuld be impracticable at first. 

When a nation has been for centuiies under an abso- 
lute monarchy it cannot at once change to a purely repre- 
sentative government. I believe the masses in Japan to be 
by no means ready for the franchise. The Government 
kvows this fact, and yet the clamor is so great some: 
thing must be done to silence it Who can say from 
absolute knowledge that the Govern next fs not dong 
the best itcando? It isin a hard position. Deep down 
under the surfec3 {fs the current of the old coaservatism 
and anti-foreignelement. Oa the surface, bubbling here 
and there, are the eddies of fanatical radicaliem. Both 
of these are dangerous to the safety of the country. When 
one of theseelements shows itself as stronsly as it has just 
done, noihing but the quickest and most severe action 
on the part of the Government can crush it and so pre- 
serve peac>, If the incipient insurrection of Dacember 
had not been ss promptly dealt with as it was, probably 
Japan to-day wuld be in a state of anarchy. I think 
that under the same circumstances any other govern 
ment would have done as Japan bas done. Leave her 
alone and she will come out all right. I wish I could 
give you the reasons for this belief on my part, but it 
would make too long an article. I will simply say that 
the Obristian missionaries in Japan see God’s hand at 
work. Japan has made a mistake. She has tried to 
take her part in the world’s arena, destitute of the mo- 
rality which alone can make a nation great. She evi- 
dently sees her mistake, and is now working earnestly to 
obtain enough Christian leaven to allow herzelf to.be 
called a Christian country. She will soon be nominally 
a Christian nation. She is rapidly becoming such. 
But if harebrained youthful fanatics are to take the 
reins in their hands, Japan’s true progress will be severe- 
ly checked. I think that the intentions of the Uabinet 
are right ones. If only Count Ito’s numerous critics 
would attempt to fill his place for a while, they would 
soon find out how onerous‘his duties are. 

In spite of this last threatened outbreak, my Japan 
pap2rs which arrived yesterday give full accounts and 
translations of revised press regulations which are 
much more liberal than ever before. 

There js a great deal to be said on the subject of 
Jepan’s present political status. I cannot write more, as 
I see that even this article will be too losg for your 
columns, I will close with a quotation from the “ J apan 
Mail” of December 81: ‘‘One marked feature of the 
recent agitation was a Toklowerd gravitation of men 
whose title to meddle in political affairs was for the 
most part of the slenderest possible description. That 
these people should come to the capital and present 
petitions, though an exceptional, was not, perhaps, an 
unnatural, proceeding. But that they should remain in 
Tokio and plan combined measures of forcing their 
views upon the G»vérnment was scarcely tolerable as a 
matter of peace and good order. The longer they 
stayed, too, the more deeply did they become pledged 
to show some fruit of their journey, and the greater 
did the temptation become—especially to the young 
bloods among them—to attempt some striking ‘coup.’ 
Japanese enthusiasts are dangerous out of proportion 
to their actual strength, inasmuch as, once fairly em- 
barked upon an undertaking, they cease to set any 
value on their lives. From every point of view it is 
desirable that these irresponsible sgitators should be 
compelled to return to their native provinces, there to 





resume the occupations which they abandoned for 
objects that do not le within their sphere at all.” B, 
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for EASTER PRESENTS have 
become a feature of that Sea- 
son. We have now ready: 
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ALDEN’S HOME ATLAS of the WORLD. In one large quarto vol., 11x14 inches in 
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HONGRING HENRY BERGH. 


At a special meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the New York Soctety for}, 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
held on Tuesday of last week, resolutions 
were adopted in memory of the late Henry | eee 
Bergh which e0 well express the eenti- 
ment of the general public interested in 
humanity and philanthropy that we trans- 
fer them in part to our columns: 

“ Kesolved, That in thedeath of Mr Bergh 
the cause of humanity throughout the world 
has sustained a deep and irreparable lors 
His lifelong devotion tothe alleviation of 
suffering in the dumb creation ; his patient 
perseverance in securing proper legisiation 
for their protection from abuse ; his zealous 
and vigorous enforcement of the laws enacted 
in their behalf ; and, finally, asthe crowning 
act of his long and useful life, his organiza- 
tion of this society for the prevention of 
cruelty to helpless little children as a natural 
outgrowth of his humane work, endear his 
memory to mankind at large, and reflect 
honor on the country which gave him birth, 
on the city in which he lived, and on the 
societies of his creation. 

** Resolved, That the American people have 
just cause to be proud of Henry Bergh as 
one of the most eminent men of the present 
century. Thoroughly an American, he made 
his nationality known inevery branch of the 
work to which he consecrated his life, and in 
every walk of society which he adorned. An 
elegant scholar, refined and cultivated in his 
manners, gentle and sympathetic in his dis- 
position, his pleas for the oppressed met with 
quick response and hearty appreciation by 
all who knew and loved him. He lived to 
gee his labors crowned with success, himself 
revered and honored everywhere, and the 
condition of the helpless brute creation ele- 
vated by his efforts beyond his most san- 
guine expectations. He has passed away in 
the prime of life, with a character unsullied, 
and his name will be recorded in history 
among those great philanthropists whom 
posterity will ever hold in increasing rever- 
puoe and respect.” 





nant enemy of the human race. 
There isa large lesson here. It is 
“— to say 


much barm. is aoa 
goodsna 


ROY pen hep Bn 

- man, who {s ‘Yncapab C0) saying 
0. 
The Rambler ventures to tuggest to thelc 


‘leonductor of this esteemed and 
3.2 }abeet that. the members of the 


profession may well profit by the lesson. 
The editor is constantly asked to recom- 
mend. this. and that manWei t, peste 
To do so will please the applicant ; 


réfuse wil! bring the flliwill of = lt 
gg agi, rom ty 
{tor ought (It 


Headey and 
oe consider himeelf 


eas tothe d ntative of th 
as t anand repre of the 
large patio Whom be neve xs as againat 

editor sees 


oy tor ~3 reward —well. it is 
enough if ‘be hope ameof these days to 
reach that ‘wo: r1d where (ao doubt) editors 


are 4 gta and where there are no 
un becriptiows, no ‘uarles, end 
where no one borrows ne/ghbor’s 
paper,— [ National Baptist. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Golden Alphabet. A devo- : 
tional Commentary on the r1oth : 
Psalm by C.. H. Spurgeon. 12mo, $1.00 

The Best Bread, and other Ser- 
mons preached’ in 1887, by C. H. 
Spurgeon, 








’ « , e $1.00 


Miss Con ; or, All those Giris, 
By Agnes Gilberne, 12mo, $1.50 
Moffat’s Missionary Labor 
in Southern Africa, i2mo, $1.25 
The Song af Sonys, which is Solo- 
mon’s, By Mrs. Margaretta Hopper. 
16mo, gilt, $1.00 
The Crisis of Missions, By 
Dr. Pierson, Cheap edition, paper 
«covers, 35 cents, 
The fine edition, fine paper, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25 
Come Ye Apart ; daily morning 
readings in the\ Life of Christ. By 
J. R. Miller, D.D, 12mo, $1.50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS 


530 Broadway, New York. 
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*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
i eu.receipt of the price, 














There are yet some months of diel wehithen ie 
which to prepare and practiéés music for the con 
cluding concerts and feetivais.of the season. 


It is quive time to send | for EASTER MUSIC. 
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whee ne Retail Price. 
Oliver Diison & Co., Beston. 


© H. Drrsox & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BIOGRAPHIES, 


The Life of Samuel Morley. By Ep- 
wis Hoppsr, Author of the Life of, Lord 
Shaftesbury. With etched portrait. 8yo, 





530 pages, $3. pat 
Autobiogra: ema dant 
Schau PE tants forty-five. years a 


sionary in the Orient. With an aod 
duction as Patk. With portraite. 
12 no, clo 
“4 ~ Life of Constans L. Goodell, D D. 
y Professor CURRIER. With an *intre- 
aeetion by My M. Taylor, D.D. pee 
two portraits. $1 50 


ANSON D..F, RANDOLPH. & 00, 


88 West 23d St, New York. 
*,* Sent by mail on receipt of Priee. 
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divided into mowWing,, pesturage, garden, 
lawn, fruit and shade trees, small fruits. 
Photograph of houss may be seen and fall 
particulars given by applying to J. H. Faller, 
80 Lafayette Place, het York, Christian 
Union Building, , 


A Fruit Farm:~Who wants a frult om, 
- charmingly located on the shores of a lake, one 
might’s sail from -Ohicago, near two thriving 
willages—grand place for summer boarders? 

ust be sold by the owner, a disabled minis- 
ter of the Gospel. Address’ Rey, Wm. J. 
Smi:h, Whitehall, Mich, 


A Worthy’ Object.—Ald wanted 








in. procur- 


| ipg boots for a Sunday-school Mbrary. To 


any one who q@ill send me fifty cents or 
more, for this purpose, or one or more books 
either new or second hand, I will send two 
nicely rooted plants of the beautiful and ‘fra- 
grant Yellow. Jessamine (Geleemium)—the 


__ flowering vine of which Mrs. Harriet Beecher 


Stowe speaks-‘In euch glowing terms, Address 
§. B. Strout, Sapt., Evergreen, Ala. 





Where to Stop in Paris.—Any person wishing to 
spend a few weeks in vy can obtain the 
address cf a French highly recom: 
mended, who oferta a seitte home at 
reasonable prices, by addressing the Pablisher 

of The ¢ Christian Union. 


A Cottage In the Berkshires —To let at Great 
fn, Berkshire County, Maes.—Large 
house,‘ completely furnished, has nat idle, city 
venience, extensive grounds, large stable 
x’ stalls), ioe-house filléd. ‘Not far from 
station. Inquire of W. A. Harding, 346 Broad- 
way, Rooms Cand D. 





Situation Wanted.—A young man of fair ad- 
dress and education desires to learn some 
good ‘business.. Wages no object. Please 
address'§ A. E., Elizabeth, N. J, 


Partner Wanted.—A lady, with limited means, 
obliged to live eitheria’ @olorado! or Califor- 
‘nia, wishes to join another Jadyin making a 
living in one of those.places. Address 
E. W. Br Christian Union Beige Patios: . 


A Trained Siete. ean trained: afirse wishing to 
go West will accept traveling expenses for 
care of invalid. .Address Nurse, P. O. Box 
72, Brooklyn. 


For Sale—A desirable cottage at Short ya 
Conn., near New Haven. Centrally located 
the beach, and furnished. Good welt of water, 
Address .N,..G. Cushman, Short Beach, or 
R. H. Cowles, Wallingford, Conn. 








For Sale—A farm about 26 aores, in Hunterdon 
County, N.J. Goodland, orchard with apples, 
pears. cherries, etc.; plenty of water, no 

* malaria or, mosquitoes, and a very — 
part of the State ; or will exchange for. 
lyn. 


be 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. . 


A DEFENSE OF STIMULANTS. 
The Garigtisn Union beliaves 90 thor 
y im the.strength of the temparanc 

that it does not believe in protect- 

ing it from the attacks of its opponents. 





Especially does it not believe in thia when 


the. attacks are made in good spirit, and 
contain at least elements of truth. Dur- 
ing the» pets week we have received a 
little Book! which bears upon its cover 
the title ‘Stimulants. Emerson.” We 
opened it with a feeling that, since the 
dead have rights which the living are 
bound to respect, any man named Emer- 
son who publishes a book ought to have 
the the spadenty ppd good taste tp_print his 
However, the’ fiattials are not 
= to distinguish this work from 
those of Ralph Waldo. The writer, Mr. 
J. M. Emerson, has devoted a great deal 
of ‘research to the medicinal effects of 
alcohol, ¢rd the authorities which he 
quotes ate those which have rank in 
the medical profession. He takes the 
position that alcohol, even if it does not 
supply and build up tissues, prevents 
‘waste, sustains the vital forces, and pro- 
longs life. The first authority which he 
quotes Is Professor Biz, of Bonn Uni- 
versity, who says : 
 Aleohol‘is incapable, as-far as we know, 
of supplying material to build up the tissues ; 
but:when g!ven in small doses, oft repeated, 
especially in the case of a sick person, it 
may be eaid to surpass all other substances 
as‘ a ‘species of an easily burned fuel, from 
whose combnstion the heat required to gen- 
erate vital force may be derived. Though 
it may farnish actually no new building ma- 


terial, it spares the reserve supply of fat in 
the body, which would otherwise have to be 


burned to give the necessary warmth.”’ 

He next quotes Liebig and.a number of 
French physicians, who take substantially 
the same position. He then cites several 
examples to show how far alcohol may 
serve as a substitute for food. The most 
remarkable of these are the following: 

‘Dr. Anstie mentions the case of a man, 
eighty-three years of age, who took one 
bottle of gin per day for twenty years, and 
during all that, time ate only onesmall finger- 
length of toasted bread a day. The same 
author reports that two female patients sub- 
sisted.on nothing but alcohol for months. 

*¢ One case was that of a man in the mid- 
dle class.of life who subsisted for ssveral 
months entirely on spirits and water, re- 
maining’‘all the while in good health and con- 
dition. 

* Another was that of a young man whq 
ate no solid food for five years, and for the 
last two subsisted on brandy and water. 
He kept his flesh and his good spirits to the 
last, and died from valvular diseage of the 
heart, from which he had suffered before 
his appetite fa’ 

He then urges that alcohol supplies an 
equally important function in aiding 
digestion. He quotes Dr. Brunton, of 
England, who rays, ‘Alcohol increases the 
secretion of gastric juice and the move- 
ments of the stomach, thus aiding diges- 
tion, It dilates the blood vessels, in- 
creases the force and frequency of the 
heart’s action, imparts a feeling of com- 
fort, and facilitates bodily or mental 
labor.” 

Yet, in spite of holding these positions 
regarding the salutary effects of alcohol, 
Mr. Emerson admits that to its misuse is 
due a large part of the “‘ human degrada- 
tion existing in our midst,” ‘‘ the number- 
less and. awful crimes committed by drunk 
ards, and the moral dishevelment and 
physieal destruction of multitudes of vic- 
tims of the drink habit and those depend- 
ent upon them.” He finds that the source 
of these evils is the saloon, which creates 
temptations and sells adulterated and 
poisonous Hquore. He therefore believes 
that the saloon should be restricted, though 
he fiercely condemns those who would 
limit a man’s right to drink in his home. 
Like most other men who pride them. 
selves on the temperateness of their tem- 
perance views, he finds the true cure for 
whisky drinking to be wine drinking. 
Pure wines,” -he.seys, ‘‘ made from the 


a'ce of the grape, with no added alcohol, 






the sale of the milderand lees intox! | 
beverages favored Py! the State. He isa 

thorough ‘the princ! eA of; 
high Te ee ‘hat he say’ about alcohol 


an overstatement of a fact which most of 
ug are prepared toacknowledge. Alcohol 
does prevent the waste of our tissues, but 
this is rarely healthful process, Oar 
tissues should be wasted and new ones 
take their place instead of having the old 
ones preserved in alcohol, In the report 
of the Commiesion on Aleokolic L'quors 
appointed by the Swiss Government, 
which was noted in our columns, it was 
pointed out that that section of the people 
whose food supply was least nutritious 
were often compelled to use alcohol ip 
order to carry them through the day'® 
work. But the Commiasion reported that 
this strength came from the using up of 
the reserve powers, and soon resulted in 
the physical wreck of the men. Alcohol 
certainly has ite useg, tut these uses are 
rather to tide one ower im an emergency 
than to help one whois im normal condi- 
tion. The use of alcohol is like the bor 
rowing of money ; a day of payment must 
come, and the payment must be made, 
with interest, which is usually 82 heavy as 
to involve bankruptcy. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

This week we are indeb‘ed to the bulle- 
tia of the Woman's Christian Union for a 
number of items regarding temperance 
work. Oae of these summarizes the 
report made by Colonel Switzor, of the 
National Bureau of Statistics, at the re- 
quest of the National Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, regarding the proportion of liquors 
consumed fa this country used in the arts 
and manufactures. His estimate is that 
only 7.2 percent. is thus used. This esti- 
mate is of spsclal importance at this par- 
ticular time, since Congrees is considering 
the expediency of remitting the tax upon 
alcoho] used im the arts as one of the 
means of reducing the surplus. It is being 
urged that hatters, s2ap makers, barbers, 
drug manufacturers, varnish-makers, 
patent medicine men, jewelers, and a 
re-| gteat many others use high proof epirite 
in large quantities, But if, all told, thts 
conumption amounts to but 7 2 per cent. 
of the alcohol produced, the reduction In 
the surplus thus effected feof ttle impor- 
tance compared with the fraud which the 
exemptiow of mauufacturers from taxation 
would make inevitable. 








The liquor dealers in New Jersey are 
trying in various ways to evade the pay- 
ment of the higher license demanded by 
the new law by renewing their licenses 
before May 1. .Fortunately, the modi- 
fication of local-ordizance fs generally 
necessary -before new. licenses can be 
secured, and the Republicans in the Logis- 
ture are keeping up thelr courageous 
fight by introducing an act forbidding 
such renewals, This act is now being 
advanced as rapidly as the rules of the 
House will allow. 


In spite of all that has boen said of the 
fondness~ of negro ministers for: bitters, 
the colored Baptists of Tennessee cannot 
beaccused of lacking in zeal for temper- 
ance. Their State convention has adopted 
the following resolution : ‘Resolved, That 
no minister be allowed to preach the 
Gospel who fought prohibition during 
the late canvass; they will not.be rec 

2d hereafter by this convention.” 
is what might’ be called an ¢# ost 
|faclo boycott. 


Governor Hill, of New York, has sent 
to the Legislature a message recommend 
ing the appointment of an excise com- 
mission which shall revise the intricate 
and often incongruous excise laws now 











yupon-thestatute hooks He believes that 


a revised excise law, broad in its sco 

lete da tte details, would gu 
the Aighgst interests of the people snd 
promote the better admjplstration of the 


th 
ho} lawa. The bill. which has heen presented 


to the Legtsiacure in accordarcs “with 
theae- suggestions designates as members 
of the Commission Austin Abbott, 
Howard Ososby, George’ Thomann, 
Attorney-G:neral O'Brien, and Jobn 


serving a8 a substitute for food is merely }-odge. Each commicsloner Is to be pald 


asalary of $3 000 for his services, 


General F.sk says: ‘‘ High license is 
not a step.toward probibliiion, bu! toward 
perdition.” ‘The “ Voice” says: “* High 
license does restrict ; it restricts prohibi. 
tion.” 

W. C. T. U. Nores——The Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of New York 
State is circulating a potition, to be presented 
to the Legislature, asking forthe enactment of 
alaw granting muncipal suffrage to women. 
The municipal suffrage bill before the Iowa 
Legislature has been favorably reported by 
the committee.——Mansefield (Ohio) high 
school bas ‘set apart a ‘temperance day” 


and given ont topics to the aeee on the 
leading workers of the present time. 


Send for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 
tive = ph h of the shuttle or lock-stitch seam, com- 
pret seam made by the W. & G. Automatic. 
he eal genuine “Automatic” Sewing Machine. 
Physicians endorse it: —‘* No Risk to Health.” 


Willcox & Gibbs S.M. Co. 658 Broadway, N.Y. 





BEST STITCH): 





Do you or your young | ™ 
® folks want to know how 
to raise flowers? Do 
Ne, YOu wish to know how to 
make your garden help 





pay the rent? Full instructions 
by mail. Diploma on graduation. 
Class of 1890 now filling up. 
Terms nominal. Circulars free. 


CHARLES BARNARD, 


New RocuHeE tte, N, Y. 


F=|MASON & HAMLIN 





The cabinet organ wag in- 
troduced in its prese nt form 
by Mason & Hanlin in 1861. 

fi Other makers followed in 


the manufacture of these 
instruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy ag the best in 
the world. 





Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unequaled 2xcellence of their organs, the fact that 
at all of the great World's Exhibitions, since that of 
Paris, 1867, in competition with best makers of*al) 
countries, they haye invariably taken the went 
honors. Mlustrated catalogues free, 


Mason & Hamlin's Plane 
Stringer was introduced by 
them in 1882, atid has been 

a pronounced by experts the 


“greatest _ improvement in 





pianos in half a century.” 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 
hundred purchase fs, musicians, and tuners, sent, 
together with descriptivecatalogue, to any applic ant. 

ianos and Organs sold for cash or casy payments; 
algo rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 


‘54 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th $t.(Unioa Sq.), N.Y. 
149 Wabash Avo., Chicago, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Shek TEACHERS’ A _— 








Oldest and be:t known in U. 8 
Established, 1855 
7 East l4te STREET, N.Y. 





ARDEEN’’ SCHOOL BULLETIN Agency 
Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to fur- 
nish suitable teachers, and to inform no others. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Byrn Mawr, Pa, tm miles from Philadelphia. 
Offe rs graduate and undergraduates courses in San- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, piacmomastes. English, wo 
Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, 
man, toctading |e thic and ola High German, Tis. 
; Political Sclence, Physics, Chemistry, Blole "BY 
po uding Bopeny and lectures on Philoeop 
Gymnasium th Br. Sargent’s a sppamane com, feta. 











Fellowships be vc ey iso) in Ci English, Mathe- 
—. History, and Biclogs” For Program address 
as above. 





WHEATON FEMALE SEMIN ARY, 


Th summer term in this Institution will com 
mence A = 5th, 1888. For circular send to 
MISS A. E, STANTON, Principal, Norton, Maas, 





0-0 > 0-0 H 0-6 0-0 +o + +4 HeHo ee 
| FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPAN IsH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 4 
$ languages sutfici iently for every -day and business con- t 
{ versation, by Dr, Ric. S, RoskNTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSC ARE SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of | 
} each language, with privilege of answers to all ques 
tions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, Pe art + 


I., 2 cents, Liberal terms to teachers, 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING C0., BOSTON, MASS. 


+> +++ +> +e ge Ncene-0-4-4--6-4s +> ++ 
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Bal Plants, and Valuable New Books on Garden Topics. 

Balbo § are Novelties in VEGETA TK 

of real po which cannot be obtained elsewhere. Send address 
on a postal for the most complete Catalogue published 





ARM, and FLO 
BLES and FLOW! . 





PHILADELPHIA, PAS 








hree Choice New Roses. R 
sent FY i pay address. Send for it ace, R 


OTT'S FLOWERS 


G wears? OT 2 in ‘ROSE osrand OWEN Se 43 
wing our st: mong pug 
Bieterot eyes of iad el and baie 


ofere nTse eulERsS 
of a lovel [eclored 


, Philadel phia, Pa, 


ar att as 








The ie Largest Greameryinthe United States 


/ 
,Oneamery is claimed to be the largest. Creamery in 
f gar Tait erie thé & THE PRODUCT OF 1887 5 WILL REACH 


. . $200,000.00. 


The patrons are Paid 27 Cents tor cream equal to a pound of butter. 
un Cooley System of Cream Gathering 


Fhe Largest Creamery Ws England 1s run — — & Sow, 


mnnnaies CENTS Grid cpuahder tater 


The a nil Ia Pend., Darons'ac now rad 29 CENTS Per vouna. 


A full line of Butter Factory Supplies, including Engines, BoiLers, CREAM VATS, CHURNS, 
Workers &c, Send for illustrated cireulars; ; Plans and )Estimates furnished free to purchasers. 


VEBMONT FARM MACHINE C0O., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


Wonderfully RLEV POORE The Crowning Life Work of the late 


= B BEN PERL {Memorial Edidien.t AGENTS 


POORE\":; Price. JUST OUT.) Wanted 


of 60 life:among the Brilliant Men and Proud Ladies of 
Ry. thee Nation's capital, 1 Emin seat we, of it: “Full of interest."—Hon, John Sherman. 
eS Dawes. “A run ning soar of lively anecdote."—N, 
WD lo Blade, “He wields a pen sharp as a bayonet. % 
i of humor. Herald, “Full of racy gossip,”. 


© HUBBARI BROS., Philadelphia Boston, or Ciicar 



















Charming ¢ in every line.”—Hon, 
ABrocaia: Pag 








BUY for themselves and 
their growing daughters 


very one recommends 


G US. FERRI PATENT aU 
ies, Misooe 
naw i in use Bae nade ADING R neal ERS everywhere. Send for 








Hanewmat Hatbe ae CHIEAGO, ILL-, WHOLESALE WEEERN AGENTS, 





THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol 87, Novis. 


THE MATHER ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


New York Office, 35 B’way. 


INSTRUMENTS OF 
PRECISION. 


We make Instru- 
ments for Electrical 
Measurements, ad- 
justed to any degree 
of precision required 
for any purpose. Re- 
sistance Boxes are 
made with any re- 
quired series of re- 
sistances, with and 
without proportional 
coils for bridge. 

All resistances are 
adjusted to legal 
ohms by standards 
tested at the Caven- 
dish laboratory and 
certified by the Brit- 
ish Association Com- 
mittee. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 


Chicago Office, 38 La Salle St. Boston Office, 143 Federal St. Cincinnati Office, Carlisle Bldg. 


OFFICES AND FACTORY AT MANCHESTER, CONN. 





> Thy Mather System for Arc and Incandescent Lighting, 


H. G. CHENEY, Pres. 
N, T, PULSIFER, Gen'l Manager. 





The Dynamos of this system are equal to 
any in efficiency. The lamps are adapted 
to a higher potential than those of any other 
system, have no superior in life or efficiency, 
and 


DO NOT BLACKEN IN USE. 


Our Dynamo is very simple in construction, 
runs without spark at the commutators, and 
can be operated by any one accustomed to 
the care of engines or machinery. The sys- 
tem has no equal for mills, machine shops, 
or other places requiring isolated plants. We 
shall be pleased to furnish estimates for com- 
plete installations, with or without motive 
power, and will send one of our experts to 
examine the premises if necessary. 


MOTORS. 


We furnish motors from one-half horse- 
power upwards, for constant potential cir- 
cuits, perfectly self-regulating without 
special regulating mechanism. Motors are 


also furnished for constant current circuits. 
3” In asking for information, please mention this paper. 
M. S, CHAPMAN, Vice-Pres. 


IN RESISTANCE 
BOXES 


required for physical 
research all the coils 
will be made from 
one piece of wire, to 
insure an uniform 
temperature coeffi- 
cient. 


Galvanometers are 
made of high and 
low resistance, ape- 
riodic and astatic, 
or not, as required, 
Tangent Galvanom- 
eters of any capacity 
will be made to 
order. 


Ammeters, Volt- 
meters, and resist- 
ance coils will be 
calibrated and con- 
stants furnished. 


ROBERT CHENEY, Sec. and Treas, ° 
WM. A. ANTHONY, Consulting Electrician, 








March 22,1888 









PRIMITIVE PRINTING IN FAR 
CATHAY. 


A correspondent of the ‘‘ North China 
Datly News” of Shanghai describes a 
printing establishment which he found in 
a village in the interior, about 150 miles 
from Shanghai. The printing was being 
temporarily carried on in the village tem- 
ple, and movable type only was used. 
In the large central hall of the temple 
wera placed about twenty ordinary fquare 
tables, on which the cases of typs were 
spread cut. At the time of the visit one 
man was engaged in setting up type, an 
other was printing. The former stood 
before a table, on which was what might 
be called the Chinese ‘‘case.” It was a 
solid block of hard wood, about twenty- 
two inches long by fifteen inches broad, 
and perhaps three inches deep. The 
inside was hellowed to a depth of about a 
quarter of an inch, this depression being 
still further hollowed out in grooves abr ut 
three-quarters of an inch deep. The 
block had twenty-nine of these grooves, 
each filled to the depth of a quarter of an 
inch with ordinary stiff clay. With his 
copy before him, armed with a small pair 
of iron pincers, the compositor began his 
work; character ‘after character was 
transferred from the case and firmly 
pressed into the clay. When the ‘‘form” 
was complete a flat board was placed on 
the top avd the characters pressed per. 
fectly even and level with the turface of 
tae wooden block, the edge of which was 
cut to form the border generally found 
round every Chinese page. The printer 
now received the form and carefully 
brushed his ink over the type. Taking a 
sheet of paper, he pressed it down all over 
the form so that it’ might be brought in 
contact with every charscter. He then 
removed the sheet and examined each 
character, carefully adjusting those which 
were not quite straight with the pincers, 
and apparently never tr uching the type 
with his fingers. After sufficient copies | com 
had been atruck cff, the type was distrib- 
uted, each character being returned to its 
particular box. The writer was told tha; 
the art of printing in this way had been 
was handed down in the asme family since 
the Sung dynasty, more than 600 years ago, 
Nostrangers were ever taught, apprentices 
being always taken from the same clan. — 
[Pall Mall Budget. 


SLIGHT CIRCUMSTANCES. 


~ Itisatated that when Leopold von Ranke 
began to collect facts for his History, a 
singular accident occurred in his native 
town. A bridge gave way one mcroing, 
and some persons were swept away in the 
current beneath, Von Ranke, who was 
absent at the time, on his return inquired 
into ‘he details of the catastrophe. ‘I 
saw the bridge fall,” aaid one of the neigh. 
bors. ‘A heavy wain had just passed 
over it, and weakened it. Two women 
were on it when it fell, and a soldfer on a 
white horse.” ‘I saw it fall,” declared 
another ; ‘‘ but the wain had parsed over 
it two hours previous. The foot-passen- 
gers were children, and the rider was a 
civilian on a black horse.” ‘‘ Now,” 
argued Von Ranke, “if it 1s imposstb'e 
to learn the truth about an accident which 
happened at broad noonday only twenty- 
four hours ago, how can I declare any 
fact to be certain which is shrouded in 
the darkness of ten centurfee 2?” To thi, 
trivial incident—which to many persons 
would have borne no lesson—was Cue 
wuch of his caution and impartiality. 

A few moments’ consideration will 
convince any one that some of the most 
momentcus crises in history have hinged 
upon very slight circumstances. A glass 
of wine, for instance, changed the history 
of France for nearly twenty years. Louis 
Philippe, King of the French, had a son, 
the Duke of Orleans, and heir to the 
throne, who always drark only a certaio 
number of glasses of wine, because even 
one more made bim tipsy. On. a mem. 
orable morning he forgot to count the 





‘| than usual. Wiskuiteta be sete 


he stumbled, frightening the horses, and 
causing them to run. In attempting to 
leap from the carriage his head struck 
the pavement,and he soon died. That 
glass of wine overthrew the Orleans rule, 
confiscated their property of £20 000 000, 

and sent the whole family into extle. 

It Mr. Grenville had not carried, io 
1765, his memorable resolution as to the 
expediency of charging stamp duties on 
the plantations of America, the Western 
world might still be under British rule. 
In connection with this matter there is 
another alight, albelt remarkable, circum. 
stance, which may be told in Thackeray’s 
own’words. ‘‘It was strange,” says he, 
‘that in a savage forest of Pennsylvania 
& young Virginian officer should fire a 
shot and weken up a war which was to 
last for sixty years, which was to cover 
his own country and pass into Europe, to 
cost France her American colonies, to 
sever Ours from us, and create the great 
Weatern republic; to rage over the Old 
World when extinguished in the New; 
and of all the myriads engaged in the vast 
conquest, to leave the pr’zs of the greatest 
fame with him who struck the first blow.” 

If the nose of Cleopatra had been shorter, 
says Pascal, the condition of the world 
would have been different. His meaning 
{s that if Cleopatra had had a nose short 
to deformity, she would have failed to 
attract Antony, who would not have been 
drawn into the conduct which culminated 
in the loss of the battle of Actlum, which 
loss made way for the close of the Roman 
Republic in the inauguration of the Ro- 
man Empire. 

Dyspepsia has been the cause of many 
momentous crises. A leg of mutton Is 
sald to have controlled the tide of Lefpefc's 
battle ; and the consequences of the indi- 
gestion of a certain duchess are proverbial. 

The great failure of the potato crop in 
Ireland cannot be called a slight circum- 
eee yet it was comparatively slight! 

i brought about for he rpeat of 
ceaenioe was hastened by the potato 
famine, As Lord Beaconefield has ob 
served, ‘‘This m but universa] 
sickness of a sing) root changed the his- 
tory of the _— Ato conse rioe rag Journal. 





‘SPELLING REFORM PLEDGE. 

Those who believe in the gradual re- 
form of English spelling by striking a! 
the worst absurdities first will be Inter- 
ested in the following : 
I hereby giv my name to be used in the 
list of advocates of spelling reform, and 
agree to adopt for general use the simplified 
spellings indicated by the number following 
my signature. The numbers signify :—I 
wil— 
1. Use the simplified forms allowed by 
standard, dictionaries, as program, favor, 
etc. 
2. Use the Two Words: tho, thru. 
8. Use the Ten Words: tho, thru, wisht, 
catalog, definit, hav, giv, liv, gard, ar. 
4. Use the Two Rules: (1) Use f for ph 
sounded as /, as in alfabet,'fantom, filosofy, 
etc. (2) Use ¢ for d or ed final sounded as¢é, as 
in fiat, tipt, etopt, clast, crost, diatrest, etc. 
5. Use the Five Rules : (1) and (2) as in 4. 
(8) Drop a from digraf ea sounded as short ¢ 
as in hed, helth, sted, etc. (4) Drop final ¢ 
silent in a short syllable, as in hav, giv, liv, 
forbad, reptil, hostil, engin, infinit, opposit, 
activ, eto. (5) When a word ends with a 
double letter, omit the last, as in eb, ad, staf, 
stif, stuf, eg, shal, wil, tel, wel, dul, lul, etc. 
6. Use the 24 Joint Rules of the American 
and English Philological Associations. 


— 
The rules ar brief ; anges that suggest a 
wrong ropunciation ar excepted. Fal in- 
on on request. 

Signing binds to general use, but not to 
invariable use. Send signed pledges, to be 
indext for reference, to the Secretary of 
the Spelling Reform Association, Melvil 
Dewey, Columbia ceed New York. 

[Sign here.]| Name. O. Addrers. 
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annum first mort 
| Estate. Loans 
National Bank. 
EAST AND W8sT. Correspondence Solicited. Address 











gages on eg tent 
approved by Taco 
Bast OF REVERENOSS 





pumber of his glasses, and took one more 


7. Use all SS oes Jat recommended by the} $24 ppwards. 


SAFENISTaEES 


Surplus, $355,01 
sums of 
Savings Certificates. 

are 

bike sate ue toe — 

demand. In the e MORTGAGE DEPARTMENT 

in amounts of $300 and Peers iS, at Youre ESO 5 
and we have in penne ae 

have Joaned $11,156,430, and $6,794,690 of of interest and 

see an! was te rned promptly taventors, 

surplus of Lith In other : yt to 

ition Dollars 


rg meds 


1 OG tere thos wah thus’ s been invented, Spm 
J.B. WA TKINS LAA LAND MOR TGAGE Co. 


LAWRENCE,KANSAS. 
Sew York Mng'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 243 Broadway. 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST 60, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 19 YEARS. 





PAID-UP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 
INCREASED TO NEARLY 
$200,000, $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


Our loane are carefully selected tn localitie.. 
pa Te give investors the benefit of ow a 


Rorrespondence solicited, and ail ~ FES shove 
Good dow pommphlet: 
ik WILDER Vioe President. 
Corveapondente; Haneee eet Bee, ees 
National Bank North America, Boston. 





~ and 


°LOANS 


On improved city property in the cities of 
8ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


18 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
L, 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNE 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert Street, Cor. 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money lo«ed. Interest cou” 
ponscollected. We bavea very large list of prop- 
erty in St. Paul and its environs, Reference : First 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Oo., National Germar 
American Bank, 8t, Paul, Minn. Oorrespondence 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO 


OWN. C 


Oapitas siogty Bald w Peper woken eek 
DEBENTURE BONDS 


ryt: Dio ot Netionel Be Bank of at a re va 


Under same supervision as Savings 
The Seay = 
ont bligation L, 4 


mg O' imited by Statu 
Offices ; Boston, 54 itable Bull 
1 Wall st. Philadelohin’ sia Wain dag f New ‘York, 


6° THE AMERICAN 
- © INVESTMENT (0., 


150 Nassau Street, NewYork, 
oO Offer extraordinary inducements in 





















































INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
ALL GUARANTEED. 


Asseta, Oct. 
ry Bend for for full PTH Sante ~ 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 





Visst Bovt a storest. nn te 8 r ont. 
oer er and pee br in 
H DHION. Fifteen experience. Ample 

mer to the Gore 


W. B. OLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SIX PER CENT. 








ALLEN ©. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter: | 


Income Securities 


Call or write for circulars. 


Now Ergland Loan and Trust Company, 
360 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





= 





ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
1341 DEVONSHIRE $T., BOSTON. 


GEO, C, MORRILL, Vice-Pres't, H. E, BALL, Pres't, 
P, T, BARTLETT, Asst Sec, B. R, WHEELER, Sec, 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


Die Pin swarhhoom 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY 00, | Minnesota, 
Offer strictly choice First M 76 Loans beare 03 
ing6 to 7 per cent, interest, well secured on se- & 
lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

‘ect absolute 





0 








collect and remit principal and interest free 3 
to lender. Send for pamphlet See | 
forma and references Fast and W: 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance 
Company. 


23d ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JANUARY ist, 1888 
(Condensed.) 





Receipts in Year 1887, $296,061 08 
Disbursements = 204,412 98 
Assets, Jan’y rst, 1906, $1,716,606 23 
Liabilities, BS 1,296,365 36 


Surplus to Policy Holders by 

Conn. and Mass. Standard, $420,240 87 
Of which $181,001.44 is a special reserve 
due to Savings Endowment policies. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres’t, 
FV. HUDSON, Sec’y. 





TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILK 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY a THIS MAP OF THE 








0K han & ae id 


Its main iuee and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, EKANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV’ 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Creat Rock Island Route.” 

Extends West and Southwest from Kansas Ci 
and 8t. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, 3B 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 

KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
Dliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and polis and St. 
aul. Its Watertown branch iraverses the great 
“*WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT’”’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Luke, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa~ 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or addresa 


E.ST.JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’}] M Gen’l Tkt. & 
TO te ee 
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THE MISSIONARY FUND. 
ANOTHER SUBSCRIPTION, 
Publisher Christian Union : 

I inclose $10 which I wish you would use 
in sending the Union to home missionaries 
or ministers who are preaching and cannot 
afford to take it, if you know such, as I have 
no doubt you do. 

Very truly yours, 0. W.N. 


[This brings the Fund up to $270.— 
Pos. C. U.] 


HOW THE GIFTS ARE APPRECIATED 
Mr. —?: 

Dear &rr,—Mrs. Caswell, of the American 
Home Missionary Rooms, tells me that it is 
to your kindness that { owe the weekly visits 
of The Christian Union. Please accept my 
hearty thanks for the same. Ia its earlier 
days I was a constant reader of the paper, 
but have not felt able to take it since I 
hve been on Home Missionary greund. 

Sincerely and gratefully yours, J. 0. 

Davrp Crry, Neb , March 5, 1858. 








Publisher Christian Union : 

Have received yours of February 3 that 
** friend of missionaries has authorized us 
to send you The Chtistian Union for one 
year.’’ I sball be especially glad to have it, 
as 1 value your paper beyond any other. 
Thanking our friend at Malden, I am 

Yours fraternally, W. H. B. 


Poxwana, Brulé Co., Dakota, ' 
March 9, 1888. 





A NECESSITY. 


Zo the Edit rs of the Christian Union: 

DgEaR &1Rs,—The time to renew my suk- 
scription has come. 

The Christian Union has come to be a 
neceesity at our home. I don’t know how I 
can get along without it; nor how am 1 
goingto pay for it. Can you not manage 
to send it to a Home Missionary for a little 
lees? Small salary and a large family of six 
makes it hard to pay for a paper that is 
absolutely necessary. 

I don’t ask this because the paper is not 
worth all you ask for it, but because it’is 80 
good, ard hard for me to find the money to 
psy for it. 

Please let me know what you can do for 
me ; in the meantime do not stop the paper 
at present. Yours truly, M, 

Hamitton, Mo., March 1?, 1883. 





Dear Sir: 

I have lately received intimations that the 
subecription to The Christian Union which 
stands to my name has expired. For this I 
am traly sorry, for there is nothing that can 
take its place, but { fear I cannot afford to 
subscribe another year. 

I should not have let it run along, but I 
did not krow but the same friends who sent 
it to me last year were continuing it. 

It was sent last year to meas a Home 
Missionary by a class in the Hammond 
Street Church School, Bangor. If they have 
not renewed it, lam afraid I shall have to 
lose it. Perhaps they have—will you see? 








and oblige, (Rev,) 8. W. 
Hoxipen, Me., March 8, 1888, 
MOTTOES. 
[ To be continued. } 


A FEW COMPETITORS. 


Not credulity, but faith; not license, but 
I'berty ; not creeds but Christ. 

The past sifted to make its ** good seed” the 
nucleus of future growth. M. G. D. 

Bauiston, N. Y. 





* Nothing that keeps thought out is safe from 
thought.” 
‘Ss Worshiers of light ancestral make the pres. 
ent light a crime.” Jd. W.A, 
Acnew, Neb. 





(Selecte i.) 

The true charity is not that which thinks 
light'y of evil, but that which is slow to believe 
in it.—[Jates Martineau. 

There is a trast that is better than any secur- 
ity, and a wisdom that is better than any joy. 
—(Idem. 

Nothing so marks the degeneracy of modern 
Coristiavity as the notion that faith is only 
opioton.—[Idem. 

If there is nothing celestial without us, it is 
because all js earthly within.—[Idem, 


If the. Past is divine, the Present is more 

divine. b “G, 8. P. 
New York Crry. : 

-* Justis always and forall.” A.L. 0. 8. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio. 





* Live pure, speak true, right wrong, 
Else wherefore born?’ Mrs. J.W.E, 
81. Paut, Minn. 





“Real philosophy:seeks rather to solve than 
to deny.” 

“ A heart unspotted is not easily daunted.” 

Wasuincron, Ga. Mus. 8S. D. 





** Would you know true happiness? Try the 
reckless rapture of self-forgetfulness.”” 

“Get thy spindle and distaff ready, and the 
Lord will send the flax.” Awonrxmovs, 

March 2, 1 88. 


A SINGLE MOTTO—SHORT. 


The Christian Uni n Company : 
Will you kindly explain whether you mean 
a three years’ subscription for the best 
mo:to or for the best eleven mottoes ? Then 
must the mottoes be as brief as your present 
one ? Yours tru'y, A. L. B, 
Roouzster, N. ¥. 








“THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN.” 
By H. A. 
“THE MORAL USES OF LUXURY AND 
BEAUTY,” 
By Henry WARD BEECHER. 
We_have a limited number of above _re- 
prinfs from The Christian Union in . 
phlet form, which ‘we will send to any of.our 


subscribers who will send us stamp for re- 
turn postage. : 








SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Publisher Christian Union: 

At what price can you furnish covers in 
which to file The Caristian Uaion which 
can be removed and used again ? 

E.E W. 





WOOLEN UNDERWEAR AGAIN. 
Publisher of The Christian Union. :. 

The sanitarian, that has made a study 
of the relation of clothing to the phystio’- 
ogy of the human constitution, will 
heartily thank you for yonr able article 
on the subject of woolen uvder wear in the 


| wosten fabric fi rather.due to.» torpid 


or morbid condition of the skin of the 
wearer, and an indication that the gar- 
ment he rej:cts fs the very thing he 
should persist in wearing, till {ts stimula: 
tion has had its due restorative effect, and 
the garment beccmes a comfort and a 
delight to him. ©! course this {is to be 
expected only of those softer and finer 
woolen fabrics such as ate found In the 
finest grades produced under the Jaeger 
system. They look like silk, they feel 
like it, and cannot possibly irritate from 
any aharpness or roughness of fabric or 
fiber. The réally irritating factor is some 
acrid element of mischief lurking in the 
skin, which the innate medicinal (stimu- 
lating) properties.of the woolen fiber set 
in motion and eliminate, to the speedy 
relief and permanent well-being of the 
patient. Ina word, the irritation {s not 
thé fault of the fabric, but a symptom, 
and a sign of ne:ded expurgation. This 
once done, there will be no further q‘1es- 


and healthfulness of woolen underwear, 

As to the reallty of the properties re- 
ferred to, as Inherent in the constituents 
of the woolen fiber, there is ample evi- 
dence if it should be required. Indeed, 
it is these very properties, more than 
anytbiog else, that make woolen fabrics 
so pre-eminently the clothing for the 
human body, j 

Most appropriately may we introduce 
here the following passage.from 4 pre 
vious number of The Christian Uaion : 

** The worst poison for the human body 
is the dead matter which is being in some 
way perpstually thrown off from it If 
any of the grat excreting atrangements 
are blocked up, and the pores of the skin 
are not cleansed, there is an accumulation 
of this dead material, much of which is 
of a deadly nature, and is mcr; or less 
absorbed by the mucous surfaces, or 
through the absorbent system gets into 
the blood and circulation again; and 
wherever the blood gees, there it diffuses 
this poisonous matter.”—[Henry W rd 
Beecher. 

Bearing {on mind that the polsonous 
matter above mentioned is chicfiy con- 
tained in the ‘‘ moisture” so frequently 





‘** Desk” columns of a recent iesue of The 
Christian Uaion. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to his invaluable work, and a 
positive benefaction to those who. will 
accept its sound doctrine,and give heed to 
its wholesome counsel [t ts saying in a 
good way, at the right finte, and In the 
best place—the columns of a religious 
journal—one of tLe things most needed to 
be said ; and what, substantlally, many of 
the leading journals in this country aud 
abroad are saying’ with an emphasis 
inspired by a scientific appreciation of the 
subject, and with an exceptional app 
to unanimity on all the essential points. 

Ia view of the general excellence of ydu 
article, it might seem ungracious to intk 
mate that there are some pointe which 
rcquire qualification; and yet we ask) 
leave to coffer a few suggestions Which, 
point in that direction. 

Though setting forth with unmistak- 
able clearness the great importance of 
wearing woolen next to the skin, and 
giving most cogent ress7ns for so doing, 
you say ; 

‘€Or, if one destre the silk, why not. 
demand that {t should be placed on the 
inner surface of the garment, where it 
will protect the akin from the irritating 
effects of the fibers ?” 

Either you forget, for the moment, the 
demonstrated superiority cf woolen, as a 
atimulant of the cutaneous exhalations, or 
you suggest the permlssibility, if not ad- 
visability (instead of squarely protesting 
against it), of an inner stratum of silk on 
the undergarment, as a choice of evils, in 
view of.the irritating qualities of woolens. | 

It fy not unlikely that there is now and 
them a perton whose skin is so pecullarly 
sensitive that it cannot endure a woolen 
garment of any kind. Nevertheless, it is 

















our conviction that any supposed or ap- 


‘referred to in your ‘‘ Dak.” article,-and 


that the woolen garment {s powarfully 
promotive of the excretion and diepersion, 
by evaporation, of this. moisture, when 
not intercepted by an overlying texture of 
cotton, linen, or silk, the vaiue of your 
argument for woolen clothing, as a hy 
gienic expedient, is immensely enbanced. 

You “ specially recommend red flannc) 
drawers for ladies’ wear.” .Bacause, as 
you would have it understood, ‘‘ colored 
underwear is much more trustworthy thav 
white. merinos [i ¢, cotton and woolen 
mixed], since the very presence of the 
dye indicates that at least a Jarge portion 
of the threads are covered with wool, if 
not woolen ” . 

We think it mey well be qu stioned 
whether the fact that the color may be an 
ald to the purchasers in securing more 
or Jess of Wool in thelr purchases would 
be a sufficient compensation for the risk 
of poisoning, so fr quently occurring 
from wearing colored flannels, Even the 
purest of these dyes are not, under all 
conditions of physical contact; frae from 
these poisonous capabilities. Bssides, the 
dye, to be ‘' fast,” must take hold chemto- 
ally upon the substance of the animal 
fiber, procuciog some measure of change 
undoubtedly detractive from its hygienic 
virtues, Yet some concessions must be 
made to the demand for vartety in color. 
But these should be- made fn the line of 
garments not worn next to the skiu. 
Hance, in the Jaeger system, preference is 
given to thé undyed, pure white, and es- 
pecially to the natural gray in various 
ehades, produced by a mixture of the 
white With the So-called black wodls, 
which, as you have stated, possess the 
additional advantageof a miaimum Ifabil- 
ity to shrink. 


Waiving, out of respect to your space, 


; parent irritating qualfily tof the finer,some minor points on which we had 


thought to offer a word, we ask the favo 

of a few lines in ralation to the thoroughly 
acientific and common-sense article in the 
preceding issue upon the ‘‘ Buying of 
Shoes.” 

One could have wished that, before 
writing that article, you had seen the 
‘* Jaeger shoe.” It seems to be the per- 
fect embodiment of your idealshoe. It is 
entirely lined with a pure, fine woolen, 
woven cloth, and has not only the soft, 
woolen felt sole that you commend #0 
highly, and so wisely, buta pair of them, 
with an intervening ‘‘ open-work” leather 
sole,conatituting a system communicating, 
by a tube in the upper part of the heel, 
opening posteriorly, with the open atr, 
permitting, under the motion of the foot 
in walking, etc, a free ingress ‘and 
egress of air, thu securing complete ven- 
‘lation of the interior of the shoe and the 
foot—a great bent fit to every one and a 
special boon to people annoyed by excess- 
ive perspiration, or other discrders of the 


tion as to the sultableness, agreeableness, | feet. 


If in these comments there should seem 
to be a visible leaning toward the Ger- 
man D-c'or’s theory and practice, it may 
be accounted for by the fact that the 
writer has studied the one and tried the 
other, and is, at all essential points, with- 
out any investment in his wares, save 
what he wears upon his back,‘a thorough- 
going JAEGERITE, 

New YorE March 6, 1888, 








BARNUM'S MENAGERIE, 

Judging from the crowded condition of the 
mapy very elegant animal cages in the 
double menageries of the Barnum and Lon- 
don new shows, now in Madison Square 
Garden, Mr. Barnum and. his partner, Mr. 
Bailey, would appear to have retrieved all 
their lorses by the fire in Bridgeport last 
winter. Cxrtainly the showing of rare speci- 
mens of wild beasts was ‘as good as ever 
before, while the exhibition of trained 
antmals—trained'to perform mapy difficult 
and clever tricks—is upon a grand scale 
indeed. It is said that never before were so 
Many trained creatures seen together at 
one time. The museum of Professor Worth, 
contain‘ng 200 cases of rare antiquities and 
relics, and the other museum of living human 
curtosities, are well worth a visit. Bosides 
these there are Jumbo's reproduction, his 
‘big ivory-boved skeleton, the horses, new 
‘costumes, two herds of elephaiits, two 
‘droves of came’s, giraffes, etc., an artificial 
lake with performing seals, aquatic feats, 
etc., an elevated stage, and all forms of 
expert equestrianism and mid-air perform- 
ances. Mr. Barnum takes pride in providing 
good, wholesome instruction together with 
pure, innocent amusement. 








VICTORIA’S CORONATION CROWN. 
The diadem in whith Queen V'ctorla 
was crowned, June 28, 1888, ismuch more 
tasteful and manageable than that of her 
predecessor, Gsorge 1V., which weighed 
nearly seven pounds. T2¢ Q icen’s crown 


| welghs about three pounds, and Is com- 


posed of banda of silver, entirely covered 
with precious stones and toppsd with a 
ball covered with small diamonds, sur- 
mounted by a Maltese cross composed of 
brillfants, and bearing in its center a large 
sapphire, A splendid heart-shaped ruby, 
once owned by Edward the Black Prince, 
adorns the face of a cross which isin the 
front.of the crown, and below this js an 
enormous oblong sapphire. There are 
two large center diamonds valued at $10,- 
000 each, and four diamonds on the tops 
of cro3ses, erch worth $50 000 ; two cir- 
cles of pearls around the rim cost $4,000, 


sapphires, and clusters of pearls to the 
value of $555.000. The whole crown. is 
lined with deep blue velvet and sur- 
rounded with ermine.—[ Watch Dial. 








THE COWBOY OF THE WILD WKST 


lives in the open air and bas no trou 
longs or liver. The Bank Cashier lives ape Ld 
life in a close atmosphere, and has bronchitis, liver 
complaint, and piles. Cashier needs ected Ox- 
m to restore him to health. Wonderful and com- 
Pees We fer ohn - ng, MD. aren Stree 
alter C, Brown -D., 1 treet, 
Philadelphia, Pa. E be ? 








MADAM PORTER’S poten ty 
is one of et best remedies uhs and 
Suoctsefally used over itty rears 


and there are besides emeralds,.rubies, 











March 22, 1888. 
FUGITIVE POEMS. 


NOT As 1 WILL! 
By Hrien Hunt Jackson. 
Blindfolded and alone I stand, 
With unknown holds on each hand, 
Ths darkness deepensasIgrope, ~~ 
Atratd to tear, afraid to hofte : 


Yet thig one thing. Tlearn to know 
Each day more surely as1g0,° * 







¥ 
et all 





That doors are opened, ways are made, 


Burders are lifted or are laid, 
By some great law unseen and still, 


ae 5° Saye) So ) 
inladforted wud alone tiie 


Loss seems too bitter, gain too late ; 
Too heavy burdens in the load, 
And too few hélpers on the road ; 
And joy is weak and grief {s strorg, 
And yeare and days so long, 89 long! 
by na C) ane Le Llearn.to. know 
og aor aslgo; 
i fiad thé gotd ard Nt 
= bt law are ordered still 
* Not as I will,” 


* Not as I will”—the sound grows sweet 
Each time my lips the worde repeat. 
& fot #s I will!" Tre darkness feels 
More safe than light when this tought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliners. 
“Notas I Fed the One 
Who seed dict and has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
For us m 1 his love fa)fiil, 

ba prot as we will?’ 








TEMPORA MOTANTOUR.? 


Bi James RusseutL Lowest. 
The world butws mild; democracy, they say, 
Rounds the sharp knobs of character away, 
And no great harm, unless at grave expense 
Of what needs edge of proof, the moral sense; 
For man or race Is on the downward path 
Whose fiber grdws too’ soft for honest wrath, 
Aud there's a subtle influence that springs 
From words te modify our sense of things. 

A plain distinction grows obscure of late ; 
Man, if he will, may pardon ; but the State 
Forgets its fanction if not fixed as Fate. 

So thought our sires ; a hundred years ago, 

If men were knaves, why, people called them 


80, 

And crime could see the prison-portal bena 

Its brow severe at no loug vista’s end. 

In those days for plain thing plain words 
would serve ; 

Men had not learned to admire the gracefay 
swerve 

Wherewith the esthetic Nature’s genial mood 


akes public duty slope to private good ; 4 


No muddled conscience raised the saving, 
doubt ; 

A soldier proved unworthy was drummed out, 

An officer eashiered, a.civil ant 

(No miat! gh his ple 6 ferve At 

Disgfacefully dismissed, and throush't lab 

Each bore for lifea stigma from the brand 

Whose far-heard hiss made others more averse, 

To take the faci:e step from bad to worse. 

The Ten Commandments hadia meaning then, 

Felt in their bories by least considerate men, 

Because bebindthem Public Consetente stood, 

And without wiucing made their mandates 


good. 
But now that ‘‘ statesmansbip ” Js just a way 
To dodge the primal curse and make it pay, 
Since offide méahs a kind of patent drill 
To force an entrance to the Nation's till, 
And peculation something rather less 
Risky than if you spelt it with ans; 
Now tbat to steal by Jaw has grown an art, 
Whom rogues. the sires, their milder sons cali 


smart, 
And “ slightly Irregiilar ”- dilutes the shame 
Of what bad Oticée & somewhat bluuter name, 
With generous curve we draw the moral line ; 
Our swindlers are permitted to resign ; 
Thetr guilt is wrapped in deferential names, 
And twenty sympathize for one that blames. 
Add national disgrace to private crime, 
Confront mankind with brazen front sublime, 
Steal but enough, the world is unsevere— 
Tweed is # sta , Fists fuaacior; 
Invent a mine, and be—the Lord knows ‘whist ; 3 
Secure, at any rate, with what you've got. 
The public servant who has»stolen or lied, 
If called on, may resign with honest pride 
As unjast favor put him in, why doubt 
Disfavor as unjust has turned him out? 
Even if indicted, what is that fudge 
To him who counted-in the elective Judge? 
Whitewashed, he quits the polftician’s strife 
At ease in mind, with pockeis filled for life ; 
The “Jady” glares with gems. whose vulgar 
blaze 
The poor man ttrevgh bis helghtened taxes 


pays, 
Himself content if one hugs Kohinoor 
Bulge from a shirt front ampler taan before, 
Bat not too candid, lest it haply tend 
To rouse suspicion of the People’s Friend. 
A public meeting, tréated at his cost, 
Resolves him back more virtue than Le lost : 





1 Repr’ nted by request, 
2 From “‘ Heart's Ease and Rue,” just pub- 
hed by Hoaghtoti, Miffiin & Co., Boston, 


ithe 


‘(HE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


With character régiit ‘he oc unté bis gatas’; ; 
What's gone was air, the solid good remains; 


For what is cept what ae and foe 
thoits in th 
© ‘std bonds ® mh D ou? age of 


“anon 

Replace the stupid pagan’s stot¢ks and stonés? 
With choker white, whereih no-cynic eye 
— see idealized a hempen tie, 

sh méetings he conducts in prayer, 
a prays fot fissions to be sent elsewhere ; 
On ’Change respected, to his frietids endeared, 
Add but a Sunday: 1 class, he’s revered, 
Avd his too early tomb will not be dumb 


| To point a moral for eur youth to come. 





A SUCCESSFUL CO OPERATIVE 
FARM. 


In February, last Yeat, the local co- 
operative scelety at Aspatria, Cumber- 
land, enter d on tke occupation of a farm 
of fifty-two acres, Of this, thirty-two 
and a half acres are pasture, and, of the 
test, fotirteet actes ate fallow. The first 
gnrual balanés sheet hes just bees Issued, 
and shows the remarkab’e result of a ret 
profit of £11. Not that the soclety get: 
{ts land for nothing, as the rent amounts 
to about fifiy ova an acre. In the 
course of the year it has bought £°50 
worth and sold £1200 worth of cattle, 
corn, etc , and the close of the year leaver 
it with £700 worth of s‘ock on hand. 
These figures are all certified by the valua 
tion of two we)l-known local sgrtcultur- 
lats, who testify that ‘‘ the condition and 
state of cultivation of the farm are highly 
eAtisfastory, and the land has been 
managed in aécordanée with the rules of 
good husbandry—the bay and ttirn'ps 
e:p°clally are a heavy crop even for s 
ih geakon—and the stock 1s in good con- 

tion; bealtby and thriving” Te valva- 
tors conclude thete report in there words : 
‘If all the land in Great Britain was 
made to produéé the #athe proportionate | | 
pee te we wee a'most be tn independent 
Tre must bo a good | tx 
4 rar diords: at pare presont time who 
would Itke' to number the Aspatria Co- 
operative Society among their tenants. 
[St. J ames’s Ganette. 


‘NEWS IN THE, COUNTRY, CON- 
ping IN THE CITY. 








A y from Brooklyn came 
intat New Ww: *Toteeig tank cheerfully gave 
her There been a time when she 


— Compound Oxygen ‘just a thing to 
Bat she,-ha 


jee. ” 
eee thcra tere 


eng gi t,o or four members of 
cured of lang trouble 

oat rh ore eh ), on thelr recom men- 

sen pomering « a 


ae Bich ek 


—e was a sufferer from catatrh 
and broucbiis. She had now been taking 
mpound Oxyg°n for cnly two weeks, but 
félt. so much bénefit from it that she 
tefully said: “I ama réw woman. I 
pare tonne, £0 Shite benefit from it that 
g shall hinder me from taking it reg- 
warily. I can 20w sleep with comfort ; my 
tion is better, and my nervousness {8 
g away. My husband, too, is materially 
er, and very much encouraged, ” 
All that you want to know abont this Com- 
pound ee - ~ be found in tbe “* Trea- 
ten, r be freely mailed to you by 
Starkey and Palen, 1.529 Arch Street, 
bilade phia, Pa. Write for it. 











antants a perfect substitute for, 
ah ai for the In= 
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1 FINEST BABY FOOD, 

BEST INVALID FOOD, 

MOST PALATABLE FOOD, 

= T NUTRITIOUS FOOD, } 
ul rennin FOOD. 











-7 are the Purest, Cheap- 
“est, Strongest, and most 
==; Durable ever mado, 

One color 
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When You Need 


An Alterative Medicine, don’t forget 
that everthing depends on the kind 
used. Ask for Ayér’s Sitsaparilla and 
take noother. For over forty yeais this 
preparation has had the endorsement of 
leading physicians and druggists, and 
it has achieved a success unparalleled 
in the history of proprietary medicines. 

“For a rash; from which I had’ sufs 
fered some months, niy father, an M. D., 
recommended Ayer’s Sarsaparila, It 
effected a cure. I am still taking this 
medicine, as I find it to be a most pow- 
erful blood-purifier. »~—J. E. Cocke, 
Denton, Texas. 

“@. H. Hat, Druggist, Evansville, 
Ind., writes: ‘I have been selling 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for many years. I 
maiiitains its popularity, w hile many 
other prepdafations, formerly as W ell 
known, have long been forgotten.” 

“T have always recommended Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla as superior to any other 
reparation for Het ase the blood.” ~ 
G b. Kuykendall, M. D., Pomeroy, W. T. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Pries $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 





= we cee 








FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


tereeettaay rite oteeef 


ema for cheapness, as the reversible prin 
ciple mtekes 63 One Collar equal to two. 
ith os and and tara: down collars in all desir 


nen fag dnd gets of sr sent on receipt of 


strated catalogue 
1 Tem Collars or five patrso; Cuffs, sold at store: 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR OO,, 


27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER. 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE. VIRGINIA. 
NATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASTE O#' ODOR 

hts Disease, Drapepalay Sil Glasence sonot Usig Unie aon 
Bisth All Druggists. Send for Simphicne 


md unex- 
elegance of 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG. COMPANY'S 
Z 





EXTRACT OF MEAT 


and ins‘st upon no other being substituted for i 
N. B —Genuice only with fac simile 


of Baron Liebig’s signature ip 
BLUE INK across label, 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 





CONSUMPTIVE 


Use ¢ PAR "S$ Cl TONIC without dela 
A REG B.SINGt % TORIC, sith else fai 
Haxcured ie settee +Weak Lungs, A 

nwari 
Rkeumatism, Female Woeknoss eet a inva aluable for 
orders of the Stomach and Bowels, re sgists 


HINDERCORNS. 


The safest, surest and best cure for Corns, Bunions, &e. 
Stops all pain. Ensures comfort to th file 
wocure. 13 cents at Druggists. g priscox & Go ae, 
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Gold Bard M R 
" Webs Fart 
B 3 Box 81 and 38 V 


rase , 
ars a 
Bt., Ae tork, 


Gluten Flour and Special Diabetic Food are 











inyaluay Ying Flours for Dyspepsia, 
Didbetd t fand Children’s Food. No 
Bra from starch. For all family 


nls our *“*Health Flour.’? Send 


for cirg ting 41bs free. Ask Grocers for our 
Pate ystals,’ a new, unrivalled Cereal 
F ast, Tea and Dessert. If not 
sold thi te aX for free samples. FARWELL 


& RHINES, Proprietors, Watertown, N. Y, 


CURE‘. DEAF 





by Pecr’s Par. Inrnove 
Cusnionep Ear ard 


Petes 
TE REE. Adi ‘Addres 


What Scott’sEmnlsion Has Done 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in 10 Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen 


Tre CaLiroRNIA SOCIFTY FOR a 





SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886 


I took a severe cold upom 
my ¢hest andlungs and did 
not give if proper atten- 
tion; it developed into bron- 
chitis, and in the fall of the 
same year! was threaten- 
ed with eonsumption. Phy- 
Sieians ordered me to @ 
moré ¢ongenial climate, 
and I came to San Francis- 
co. Soon after my arrival 
Icommenced takingScott’s 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. 
yn ten weeks my avoirdu- 
pois went from 155 to 180 
pounds and over; the cough 
meantime ceased. 

C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGCCISTS. 








DURKEE'S| 


SALAD DRESSING 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE « 







=“SPRICES 
&% MUSTARD. 





A little higher in price, bué of unrivafled quality. 





“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 








4{CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc. , also C himes 
and Peals. For more than halfa century 
noted for superiority over all others. 














CLINTON H, MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacture the flacet grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDIY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
opie Lees AURA. 


for Price and © atalorue. Addresa 
SHANE & ©O., 


Mention this Sater 


FRED W. BIELING, 
Formerly with TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY, 
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SO0K, 859 Bros 
reali va FrnDOOK, 


Bondwens it X. Vine Gis paper. 





Ecclesiastical and we a tainer. Designs 
and estimates furnished. ‘ay&tte Place, N. *y. 
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884 THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


L. C. HOPKINS, President ; 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen| — ys 


System Co., ius 10," 
827 & 829 Broadway, New York. allt stab aan 
SILKS. 


AUTUMN, WINTER 2 SPRING—ALL PURE WOOLEN GOODS, 
Spring Styles, 1888. 








" 


INO. J. DONALDSON, Vice-President and Treavurer, 











Comprising a vr Article of Clothing for the Complete Outfit of Men, 
= Women, and Children. 


& 
Theré is nc © iligent dissent from the doctrine that animal fiber, unmixed with cotton, 
linen. or any *&,. stable product, in a word, “all wool,” is the the ‘‘normal” clothing for the 
human body. = 
The full of opment and practical application of this truth, by Dr. Jazesr, is his complete 

“ System of a jtory Woolen Clothing and Bedding.” 











POWDER 





Absolutely Pure. The VU: Ss wear is of the first consequence, being next to that all-important, health-regulat- 
Tos pivesll a Gaia eink ih ahead ing.orgaD, g iuman skin, upon whieh it exerts a constantly beneficial influence, and through CHANGEABLE SILKS 
and whalooameness, Hore economical it promote % » heaithful action of all the vital functions. a 
the ee at com- 
muitivade of ot tow 7, ant, short This lL... arwear consists of Shirts, Drawers, Night-shirts, and Combination fuits, in natural 
weight al tim oF Dhosphate & | gray and white—all free irom dyes. They are manufactured of pure wool, of the finest quality; Pekin Raye, Ombre, Glace, and Borde. 


RoYat Baking rownun Oona Comrane, 106 
Bt. N ¥. 


R. H. MAGY & CO. 


14th S¥., SIXTH AVE., and 183th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


are very suft, smooth, and elastic ; fitting closely, without pressure or annoying folds; and upon 
almost every one, exert a soothing influence, and induce a positive sense of comfort and pleasure 
by their contact with the body. The combination of the dark (so-called black) and white wools 
produces the beautiful gray mixture of which these “ natural-color ” goods are manufactured. 

The re-enforcement over the chest and abdomen, is an especially valuable feature of all these 
garments, greatly lessening the liability to pneumonia, bronchitis, laryngitis, and other affections 
of the throat and lungs. 

E article of clothing necessary for men, women, and children, all constructed on sani- 
tary weed Sa is farnished under the Jazczr Systen. 
All these materials are free from noxious dyes, and especially designed with reference to 
grace, comfort, beauty, and convenience, in all which respects the guaranteed Jazezr garments 
are pronounced, by the highest medical authorities, to be greatly superior to those made of any 
other fabrics. 





PLAIN COLORED . SILKS, 
SURAH GLACE, 
BLACK SILKS, BENGALINES. 


NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 














AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ AND BRANCH HOUSES head BROADWAY (Western Union Building’, NEW YORK; 

CHILDREN'S No. 366 FULTON STREET, - - BROOKLYN. : i 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR OFFICE OF THE |paymonp’s Silk gris and sr Suitings, 
ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE ATLANTIC VAC CONSIONS. Printed Laines, 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. Hemstitch Bordered Bayonaise, 


Plain, Stripe, and Gheck Mohairs, 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 








Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 24, 1888, 


OUR GENTLEMEN'S A party will leave NEW YORK THURSDAY, MAY 


8, for a TOUR of 61 DAYSina 











| . wa | Raetene. dene aan oven senadiinemnaittie Cash @’Ecosse, 
Unlaundried Shirt, | rr mci'sies saeco) "PGIARS RE atte peers wigs 
at 74c., Lier A ee we) COLORADO | Broadeay & 9th st. 
HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN off 1st a January. 1887... were adh ony At 1,417,600 18 AND , 
womens ayy penton Ane eRe eet $5,060,569 22 C ALI FO R N IA, NEW YORK, 
HAND-MADE. ‘nary, 887 vo Sit December TEn7,$8,072,881 21 Gury La Voges Hct Springs Sante ry 
LAUNDRIED, 86c, _ | panmervargrsss--- tates 16 Aone (onsrreyy au Gran fal tke Cl, Man 
mS eae (EREAEEERESES COLORED SILKS 
sins. : 


LINEN COODS 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
States 


United apd State of New ant Sees Se the above an 


on the same 
y will leave SEW YORE aon STOUR of of 


York Stock, City, Bank, and other 79 DAYS da Vetlouled Pulleon Porece eee 
OF ALL KINDS, MOOOUR. .....05<0'conteonctiwtes $8,622,565 00 > q 
by Stool i ot with Pullman Palace Dining Car), over the 


1,559,100 00 


Beet ewww eee eee eesesee ees ereee 


Blankets, Flannels, Lace iiiate aod’ “Giatina du the 


cite iae sin Gaiowiains.” | | nit McCreery & Co 
Will make on Monday a general 
exhibit of Plain Dress Silke, in 
which the latest and best products 


Company, estimated at..........- 74,489 88 | Th through the Picturesq fons of the 
Curtains, Etc, . Gatun Notes and Bils Receivable 1, 362.986 07 _— penemngne Hagens 
ecm mpeeana Bez 218,192 40 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


And homeward over the entire Lan gat of Png North. 
ern Pacific Hatlrozd, this part 


BLACK AND COLORED ATROERS. .cccsceccccccsccvcccese $12,287,283 85 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- rary 
d rid the 
Silks, Rating, Plushes,] sie 2 ai gitectche seas | ete ignites SERRE o the Loome of tho Work willbe 
a‘ter Tuesday, the Seventh of Popeuney bmg ong National Pak. micite wilh me don ie to represented. Their assortments con- 
The ou abit Coane coxtiiontes st issue of | Por , Dalles City, Tacoma, 


—— to the ye | 


and 
Seats Sreedl oa 


Seattle. Victoria 
(Copitat of British Columbia). 8 St. Paul, Minneapo- 
His, Lake Minnetonka, etc. Incidental Excursion 
the Columbia River and on t Sound. 
n connection with either of the two excursions, 
time wi'lbe had fora trip to the Yosemite Va ley 


tain a large variety of the Oriental 
and Antique Olassic Tints in both 
Solid and Glace effects, which are 


Dress 2: Ne 





















furnished on ap lication, as = —- wet oo informe. 

tion. ns earnes' ; 

re ‘ JOY Fat ten we fos, 
Potter, James 

wen Fulton Cutting, Vice. 





agent in every town. Best in the 
isbor or ‘ruboing. SEND FOR TERMS to the 
ri National 0o., 23 Dey 8t., N. ¥ 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 





“ R. ~ tington, D.D., 
Presidents B. See Wb eee Tyowsurer. 5 William Sb 
"Cadwalader, Stal to te Boat. 
John Bowne, porate Scpenal agent's Dourth b5enen 


Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


Publisher by stating that they saw the | 





TO EUROPE. 








The certificates je Homans at the time of 
AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. and Big Trees. 
payee —o iy - 8 sedis. os Gaiéthaind ont Ww. RAYMOND. 1. A. WHITCOME. now receiving such marked ap- 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED, | ‘20.et corned prov amber the Gompany forthe £27 Send for descriptive ctreulars. proval in Paris. | 
Reoates will be issued on'and ‘after Tueeday, | J. M. JENKINS, 267 Broadway, New York. | An examination is cordially in- 
the First of Ma a 
‘ 8 ® , J. H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
TRUSTEES: BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST 
THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IW-14 3,70 Rton, ARLES P. BORD! " 
LA MES G. Di FOREST, 
PROVING THE CONDITION OF ero  SRALESD. LEVERICH, BREAKFAST. New York. 
BENJAMIN H pe, JOHN L. 
Osta 0 LO GEORGE “Bya a knowledge of the natural laws 
THE POOR. Beater coruee Ra src "govern june “operations, of digo aon. and 
Te pon Bisa eee Pierenemectcatmtcetmnes |  pantan beh. WARE OAR EN. 
1848, incorporated 1848, supported by BORAGE CRAY oe jb po Se vided our bre wonky oA a a delicately flavored “Pp. +t a . 
OHN ELLIOTT, : on bills, ft is by the judicious use of articles of - 
vot Greate:t Phe~ on Earth and the 
eh WIS 2 RS oT ald Pe ee ek iatdon vince’ ee Sree 
sscolstion expends anpuslly bout 42,00 B-WESR, — LAWHEHOS TURNURR, | eee a ents $0 oak ORT TE eee tel ae ee ee 
tn judicious relief after 0 ter careful tingul equity ane x visita- JOHN D. JONES, President. int we may cooape many a fatal shaft een. Monster World's Fett. sp berior mine Animals. 
Dering “_. year —~ +3 —*; 80, 1887, over W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President properly nourished frame.”—[Civil Service Genette, Everything Pare: ‘Tosracttves mud” Amusing. 
9,850 such visite we! Were made, and more than 46,00 simrly with boiling water or milk. Sold TALKING SEALS, DANCIN G@ KLEPHANTS, 
persons a" ded with groceries. con. clothing, A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. only in half.pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: Pe stenuii TRAD ey oo . 
Were inspected and reported. Sh coco ceteres's| MB GRAND GIFT Teintroguccour won. | JAMESEPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, Pigs Monkeys, 7 Do nikeys, pgcota, Gira tte 
ae ey stn relet Tin Bian forms | fl) Weshirg Machine ‘we will GIVE ONE to ab London, England. | 3 Museums of Antiquities and Living Wonders 


of Desert 
2 Herds of i treed Elephants. 
A An pal bho yh eeeremnre weemnes veaity anda 
Fe dail delight e wet ng in ¢ itor ia hris ndom. 
iorsed by the clergy and sustained 


Eve: armeneen « A | or Coal 
eee yan eS om e 


by the 
at 8 o’clock. 





CS P yoors cont, 





